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THE PRESIDENCY. 


A.rnoves the official election of Presi- 
dent is to be made in November next, (if 
made by the popular vote,) the effective 
choice will take place in the course of the 
next two months, at the nominating Con- 
ventions. However objectionable in theory 
these extra-constitutional assemblies may be, 
they have their convenience, rather let us say, 
their necessity. They are a very important 
part of the machinery by which alone the 
preferences of a constituency composed of 
millions of voters, and scattered over a vast 
extent of country, can be concentrated. They 
have entirely taken the place of the old con- 
gressional caucus, which sank, never to be 
revived, under the odium of the attempted 
minority nomination of 1824. They are 
congenial with the habits of the people ; they 
are approved by experience. It is not easy 
for any person to get the nomination of one 
of these National Conventions who does not, 
in point of fact, at the time enjoy the pre- 
ference of the party to which he belongs. 
His popularity may spring up in the night 
like a mushroom; his nomination may take 
every body by surprise, and himself more 
than any body else, as Mr. Polk’s did in 
1844; but still, at the time and under the 
circumstances, the individual nominated is 
fairly entitled to be considered as the head 
of his party, and as their preference for the 
Presidency. There is something altogether 
in the spirit of the Union in these national 
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meetings, and they cannot but exert a salu- 
tary effect in resisting the unhappy centri- 
fugal tendencies of the day. 

It is rather a curious fact in the working 
of our political system, that the constitu- 
tional arrangement of the electoral colleges, 
which was intended to remove the choice of 
President and Vice-President from the direct 
action of the people, and place it in the hands 
of small bodies, meeting separately on the 
same day in the separate States, and who 
it was supposed would exercise an indepen- 
dent discretion, has wholly failed of the de- 
signed operation. It has worked well in 
other respects, and has some advantages 
over a direct popular election, but not those 
advantages which caused it to be adopted. 
On the other hand, these voluntary Conven 
tions, which are wholly unknown to the 
Constitution, do, in an irregular but effi- 
cient way, powerfully influence the election. 
These are features of our system which 
foreigners cannot thoroughly comprehend. 
They show how much of the powers which 
actually govern great societies is exterior to 
the letter of the law. We have made a 
business of pointing them out, by way of 
impressing upon the public mind that the 
Conventions about to be held, however want- 
ing in official character, are in reality of 
great moment. No Whig will have done 
his duty to his country who has not, within 
his sphere of action, done every thing in hi: 
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power to promote a full representation of 
the friends of the Constitution at the ap- 
proaching Convention; nor will the dele- 
gates who attend it meet the public expec- 
tation if they fail to bear in mind the mag- 
nitude of the trust confided to them. 

It will be their important duty, from the 
candidates to whom the attention of the 
party has been turned, to select the indivi- 
dual who, in their judgment, enjoys in the 
highest degree the confidence of the Whigs 
throughout the Union. This result, of course, 
can only be attained by faithfully reflecting, 
each for himself, the public opinion of the 
district which he represents. Several of the 
delegates will go to the place of meeting 
with specific instructions, which, however, 
from the nature of the case, must be subject 
to that comparison of views which it is the 
express object of the Convention to produce. 
If every delegate is to adhere finally to the 
first choice of his constituents, there can, in 
the present state of the public mind, be no 
nomination. The Convention itself, on that 
basis, is a farce. There must be mutual 
giving way; and we venture to hope that 
every Whig who goes to the Convention 
will do it with the feeling that the welfare 
of the country demands harmonious action, 
and that when the nomination is made, it 
must go forth to the people with the moral 
force of the whole body. Compared with 
the importance of such a result, all questions 
of individuals are insignificant. The severe 
reprobation of all true patriots, who look to 
the Whig Convention to represent them in 
reference to the election of a President, will 
fall upon the delegation or the individual 
who shall do aught to distract or paralyze 
the action of the body. 

But to insure this unanimous concur- 
rence, the utmost pains must be taken, in 
the most entire good faith, to direct the 
choice of the Convention to the individual 
who really concentrates upon himself the 
greatest strength of popular preference ; and 
it cannot be denied that pretty formidable 
difficulties in this respect are to be over- 
come. Three eminent Whigs have been 
long in the eye of the public, “the observed 
of all observers.” The-Convention will take 
place in a few weeks; the public mind is 
still divided; they enjoy in common the re- 
spect of the whole party; they have each 
received local nominations entitled to great 





respect; they are preferred each by warm 


personal friends, and they stand upon the 
same political platform. It is of course un- 
necessary to name them for any purposes 
of information. 

It is our purpose, in the following pages, 
to state the case fairly between these emi- 
nent individuals; and if in this attempt we 
shall contribute to the harmony of the Con- 
vention and the party, and aid in the choice 
that will be most consonant with sound prin- 
ciples, and at the same time be most certain 
of success, we shall have done all we aim at. 
For it is our desire to merge all personal 
predilections for men, in that of the cause, 
We shall support to the best of our ability 
the nominee of the Convention, whichever 
it may be. If our present preference should 
be apparent in what we say, we can con- 
scientiously affirm that it arises from no per- 
sonal or factional motive, but is the result 
of our best judgment as to what is the best 
for the cause. 

We remark that the three eminent Whigs 
referred to stand upon the same political 
platform. This is a point quite important to 
be borne in mind, inasmuch as injustice has 
been done to Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster, 
in their own States respectively, by that por- 
tion of the Whig party who, at the time of 
their passage, disapproved of the Compro- 
mise measures. There was a disposition in 
New-York to withhold support from Mr. 
Fillmore, and a similar disposition in Massa- 
chusetts with respect to Mr. Webster on the 
part of Whigs of this class, with a prefer- 
ence for General Scott, more or less dis- 
tinctly based on the assumption that, with 
reference to the Compromise measures, he 
stood on different ground from his distin- 
guished competitors. It is now asserted by 
friends of the General, not merely that he 
warmly approved the Compromise, but that 
it was carried through the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States under his per- 
sonal influence. This statement, though not 
before the public directly from the General 
himself, has not been denied, as it would have 
been if destitute of foundation. It is, on the 
contrary, publicly made by zealous friends of 
General Scott, for the purpose of placing 
him rectus in curta in the South. This is 
quite right on their part, although it would 
have been fairer to have made the statement 
eighteen months ago, when successful efforts 
were making in the North to create a preju- 
dice against Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Webster 
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on the ground of theirsupport of the Com- 
promise, which prejudice directly accrued to 
the benefit of General Scott. It may be 
said, it is true, that in the same proportion 
in which the General was benefited by this 
course in the North, he was injured in the 
South; and that the injury done to other 
candidates has in this way been compen- 
sated. Such, however, does not seem to be 
the case. If Mr. Stanley’s recent letter re- 
presents accurately the feelings and views of 
Southern Whigs, they are disposed to re- 
gard the explanations made by General 
Scott’s friends as satisfactory ; while the same 
explanations do not appear at all to dimin- 
ish the confidence reposed in the General by 
some Northern Whigs, as uncommitted, if 
not opposed to, the Compromise. We ask 
for nothing but open, manly dealing on this 
or any other point, and the gallant General, 
we are sure, himself desires nothing else. 
And here we may make a general re- 
mark, not out of place in reference to all the 
candidates. In a country where discussion 
is as free as air, and newspapers, political 
meetings, and every other mode of commu- 
nicating with the public so greatly abound, 
it is to be expected that warm personal 
and political friends, urging the claims of 
a favorite candidate, will be occasionally 
unjust to his competitors, though of the 
same party. We trust, as the canvass ad- 
vances, that patriotic Whigs throughout the 
Union will prepare themselves for this; and 
while they abstain themselves from every 
thing which can give just offense to breth- 
ren engaged in a common cause, not let 
their feelings be wounded by the injustice 
which may be occasionally done to the can- 
didate of their first choice. Let it be re- 
membered that an earnest attachment to 
one, involves of necessity some want of 
cordiality toward others; and that it is 
only by mutual tolerance, even under some 
oan that harmony can be preserved. 
t us not, because wrong is done by 
some indiscreet partisan to the candidate 
of our preference, be guilty in turn of the 
same wrong to others. Two wrongs do 
not make a right; on the contrary, they 
multiply each other. Every one admits that 
without discussion and comparison of opin- 
ions, the choice cannot settle upon one; and 
all political discussion is subject to mistakes 
of judgment, excitement of feeling, and in- 
firmity of temper. The blunderbuss must 
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have his say as well as the man of sense, 
Serious men, who wish well to the country, 
must not allow their equanimity to be dis- 
turbed by a hasty word or a pointed sar- 
casm against the candidate of their choice, 
or an injudicious assumption on behalf of a 
competitor. 

The great contest lies between the Whig 
and Democratic party, between the candi- 
dates who may be brought forward respect- 
ively to support the policy of the present 
Administration, and the policy which is to 
be brouzht in upon its ruins. To enlighten 
the public upon the real difference of the 
parties in this respect should be the great 
object of the Whigs. And here we must 
go beyond the mere surface of party names, 
neither of which is very happily chosen. 
When the Democratic party, (so called,) 
during the Bank controversy, bowed down 
before the dictatorship assumed by General 
Jackson, who dismissed one Secretary of the 
Treasury after another for exercising his dis- 
cretion in a matter left by statute, not to 
the President, but the Secretary ; the friends 
of the Constitution, dropping the expressive 
designation of “ National Republicans,” in 
order to adopt a new name, which would 
embrace those adherents of General Jack- 
son who were disgusted with his assump- 
tion of autocratic power, called themselves 
“Whigs.” It was an appropriate name, 
endeared by revolutionary associations, and 
eminently characteristic of a party devoted 
to constitutional limitation of executive pow- 
er. This name and its correlative, “Tory,” 
accurately described at the time the nature 
of the warfare going on. It was a struggle 
between the friends of the people’s rights, 
as protected by the Constitution and the 
law, against the friends of Presidential pre- 
rogative. But there is no resemblance be- 
tween our constitutional party and the party 
of the English liberal aristocracy, who have 
borne for more than a century and a half 
the name of “Whig ;” and unless the oppos- 
ing party accepts, as it does in England, the 
name of “Tory,” that of “ Whig” loses its 
significance, if it does not even become a 
term of reproach. 

Still less appropriate to a party is the 
name of “Democrat,” a name nearly un- 
known in the best days of the republic, 
and never, we believe, applied by Jefferson 
or Madison to those by whom they were 
supported. A Democracy, in its true sense, 
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as defined in the noble passage cited the 
other day by Mr. Webster from the funeral 
discourse of Pericles, is a government in 
which the power has passed from the hands 
of the few to the hands of the majority; in 
other words, it is a government of the 
people, in distinction from a monarchy or 
an oligarchy. The Grecian democracies, 
being established in small states, were car- 
ried on by assemblies of the whole people; 
and the word Democracy is sometimes used 
to designate a government of this kind, as 
distinguished from a representative republic. 
We presume that our American Democracy 
do not wish to be regarded as enemies of 
that representative system which is estab- 
lished by our Constitution. It is not in that 
sense that they call themselves Democrats. 
If, by taking that name, they mean that 
their opponents are desirous of establishing 
an oligarchy or a monarchy, that the Demo- 
cratic party are better friends than we are 
of popular representative government, we 
can only say that they give countenance to 
an electioneering calumny of the lowest 
order. No party is unfriendly to the repre- 
sentative republican system established by 
the Constitution. Although the two parties 
differ as to the interpretation of some of 
the provisions of the Constitution, and still 
oftener as to the proper mcce of applying 
and executing provisions of which the pur- 
port itself is plain enough, yet no individual 
in the country has any better claim than his 
neighbor to be called a democrat, in the 
proper meaning of that term. It is not only 
true, as Mr. Jefferson said in 1801, that “we 
are all republicans,” but it is equally true,— 
and the words, in fact, in our system mean 
the same thing,—‘“ we are all democrats.” 
It was in this true and proper sense that the 
venerable and persecuted pontiff, Pius VIL, 
used the word, when, in the early years of 
the French Revolution, before a democrat of 
that country had assumed the imperial pur- 
ple, he used an expression with which he 
was afterwards so unjustly reproached, “ Be 
good Christians, and you will be good de- 
mocrats.” The sentiment, however misrep- 
resented, is just ; that equality of right which 
lies at the basis of the Christian religion is 
equally the corner-stone of popular govern- 
ment. 
That we are right in this is sufficiently 
apparent from the following consideration. 
Many of the great Democratic leaders were 


Federalists in their youth, or reared at the 
feet of Federal Gamaliels. Such is the case, 
to name no others, with General Cass and 
Mr. Buchanan. They are now very careful 
to designate themselves as Democrats. Do 
they mean that in former times they were 
friendly to an oligarchy or a monarchy? 
We presume not. Do they mean now that 
they are in favor of abolishing our constitu- 
tional representative system, and transacting 
the business of the @ountry in General Assem- 
bly of three or four millions of voters? This 
also is quite out of the question, They mean, 
therefore, that they are friends of popular 
representative government. In this sense they 
are Democrats; and Mr. Fillmore, and Gen- 
eral Scott, and Mr. Webster are full as good 
Democrats. Neither General Cass nor Mr. 
Buchanan can name a single principle justly 
called Democratic—that is, essential or right- 
fully incidental to a popular representative 
system, and leading to the durability of 
republican government—which he more firm- 
ly believes or consistently acts upon than the 
great Whig leaders. 

We might with truth go a step farther. 
It is notorious that the Democratic party (so 
called) has at all times been distinguished 
for its close adherence to party discipline ; 
that is, it has at all times subjected the in- 
dividuality, or, in other words, the liberty, 
of each and every citizen, to the iron rule 
of the collective whole, acting by some cen- 
tral organization. This is not true but false 
democracy, breathing under an honored 
name the spirit of despotism. The Whig 
party, on the contrary—that is, the Constitu- 
tional party, under the different names which 
it has borne since its present organization 
took place—has been far more notorious for 
those schisms and subdivisions; for those 
departures from the party track; for that 
proneness to adopt abstractions, which are 
the natural, honest, unavoidable results of 
independent thought on the part of in- 
dependent men. When our Democratic 
brethren boast of their superior unity of 
idea and principle as a party, they simply 
boast that they sacrifice more than others to 
the dictation of the mass that right of think- 
ing each for himself, which is the glory of 
our nature either as freemen or rational 
beings. 

We now proceed to make a few remarks 





upon the three individuals, upon one of 
whom the uomination of the Convention 
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will unquestionably fall as the Whig can- 
didate for the Presidency. 

The course of President Fillmore has been 
such as to win for him a richer harvest of 
sound popularity than was perhaps ever ac- 
quired by a public man in so short a time. 
He came to the chair of state on the la- 
mented decease of General Taylor, with 
favorable antecedents, it is true, but without 
the prestige of dazzling talents or a great 
name. A great and providential calamity 
called him to the head of affairs, and this at 
a most critical and dangerous juncture. He 
took the helm with unaffected diffidence and 
modest self-possession ; surrounded himself 
with the ablest councillors whose services, in 
the disjointed state of the party, he was able 
to command, and placed at the head of his 
administration the individual who, by all 
confession, stood first in the number, first 
in the confidence of the friends of the Union. 
These were steps to be taken in the first 
days of the great change, and with less time 
for deliberation than a man usually gives to 
the purchase of a farm or the preparation of 
a law case. But all was done by President 
Fillmore with the unembarrassed prompti- 
tude which is good sense in action. At the 
same time, a course of policy on subjects of 
the most exciting and difficult nature was to 
be marked out, which would carry the ship 
of state in safety through the tempest. This 
also was promptly, unostentatiously, and 
successfully done. The most difficult ques- 
tions at home and abroad have been met; 
domestic quiet, when greatly menaced, has 
been preserved ; the foreign relations of the 
country have been conducted with a spirit 
and discretion never surpassed; and no ad- 
ministration of the country, however strongly 
supported in Congress, has carried on the 
government with an easier and firmer march 
than President Fillmore, with a majority of 
both Houses against him. 

It is not to be wondered at, under these 
circumstances, that he should in many parts 
of the country be looked to as a candidate 
fur reélection. The principle on which his 
nomination has been favored in a private 
letter of Mr. Clay, which (probably against 
the intention of the distinguished writer) 
has been given to the public, is a natural 
suggestion. It has been said, in reply to it, 
that to prefer an individual as a candidate 
for the Presidency because he has been tried 
in that office, is to turn it into a life-tenure. 
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If that is the test of fitness, how is a new 
man ever to come in? This is a principle 
which Louis Napoleon, once in power, would 
probably favor; but rotation in office is the 
republican principle. Thus much is true, 
that a candidate who has been tried, and 
found competent, is to be preferred to one 
who has not been tried, nor given proof of 
his fitness in the Presidency or in any other 
office. This is true, or rather it is a truism 
too obvious to require illustration. But 
certainly the Presidency itself cannot be the 
only adequate school for the Presidency. 
The proposition is a contradiction in terms. 
The Department of State is a test of fitness 
quite as satisfactory as the Presidency ; per- 
haps more so, as being even more than the 
Presidency a working office. It was in this 
office that Mr. Clay himself gave the most 
satisfactory proof of his fitness for the Chief 
Magistracy. If the friends of Mr. Monroe 
had insisted in 1824 in running him for a 
third term, on the ground that he had given 
two-fold proof of fitness by two successful 
administrations, they would have carried con- 
viction to the minds of few of the supporters 
of the eandidates before the people, Mr. 
Clay himself being one of them. We do 
not, however, refer to this view as at all dis- 
re, | from the opinion that President Fill- 
more has been tried, and found eminently 
fit for the office. Should the choice of the 
Convention fall upon him, he has shown that 
he deserves, as we have no doubt he will 
receive, the support of every patriotic Whig ; 
and he has given the most satisfactory fore- 
taste of a wise, conciliatory, and successful 
administration. 

The second candidate of the Whig party 
is General Winfield Scott. He owes, of 
course, his chief eminence to his brilliant 
military talent and success. We are disposed 
to regard him as the most consummate mili- 
tary chieftain of the day. His services in 
the war of 1812, and in Black Hawk’s war 
in 1833, had given him a high professional 
reputation. Services less brilliant, but per- 
haps more important, on the North-eastern 
and Canadian frontier, in 1837, had raised 
him still higher in the opinion of men whose 
judgment is not carried away by success in 
the field. His conduct in the late Mexican 
war is beyond all praise. Itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that his landing at Vera Cruz, 
his battles, his victorious march, his tri- 
umphant entrance into the city of Mexico, 
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form a series of exploits not surpassed by 
any thing in the military history of the last 
sixty years. If the results are compared 
with the means; if the success of the cam- 
paign is weighed with the obstacles en- 
countered, and the mighty realm added to 
the Union is contrasted with the limited re- 
sources at the General’s command, and the 
difficulties with which he had to struggle: 
an unfriendly administration at home ; a sea 
voyage of several days’ length ; a pestilential 
shore for the debarkation; lieutenants, some 
aspiring, some inexperienced, some jealous, 
hardly one codperating with entire cor- 
diality ; an army renewed, so to say, on the 
march, and at last an enemy split up into 
fractions that seemed to make a treaty of 
peace impossible, for want of a power strong 
enough to carry a treaty into effect; when 
these difficulties are duly considered, the 
campaign in which General Scott conquered 
Mexico will bear a comparison with any in 
the Roman annals. 

Nor is the General a mere fighter; far 
from it. He isa profoundly read strategist ; 
he understands the science of his profession. 
In this respect, he probably excelled the 
noble-hearted Taylor, who accomplished 
every thing by his unerring coup d’e’l, 
practical sense, and inborn heroism. But 
as an accomplished officer, Scott probably 
stands first in the military service of the 
country. Jackson was indeed “a thunder- 
bolt of war.” His power lay in his lion 
heart and indomitable will. Taylor’s cour- 
age was softened with a woman’s humanity, 
which embraced friend and foe in its com- 
prehensive tenderness. Scott is as fearless 
as either; as resolute as either in the execu- 
tion of his plans; as inflexible as Jackson; 
as humane as Taylor. But he contrives with 
a skill and works with a system not seen in 
the campaigns of Jackson, perhaps because 
the circumstances did not call for them. 
Jackson overwhelmed the enemy; Taylor 
successfully resisted him under perilous odds, 
aud drove him back, broken and demoralized; 
Scott out-marched him, out-manceuvred him, 
out-generalled him before the battle, in the 
battle, and after the battle ; swept his posi- 
tions, conquered his troops, seized his capital, 
and dictated the terms of peace. 

General Scott’s career, like that of most 
of our officers, has been almost exclusively 
military, and has afforded him but little op- 
portunity for civil service. Wherever the 





opportunity has presented itself, as it did in 
his mission already referred to on the frontier 
of Canada and New-Brunswick, in 1837, he 
has shown himself prudent, wary, concilia- 
tory, and a friend of peace. A chivalrous 
friendship, the seeds of which were planted 
on the bloody field of Bridgewater, sub- 
sisted between General Scott and the late 
Sir John Harvey, Governor of New-Bruns- 
wick, much to the benefit of the public. 
The third of the distinguished Whigs 
from whom the candidate for the Presidency 
is to be selected is Daniel Webster, the only 
one of that illustrious triumvirate of great 
men who remains on the field of active ser- 
vice. Calhoun, Clay, Webster; how much 
of lofty talent, generous ambition, burning 
eloquence, political wisdom, tried fidelity in 
every variety of political service, is asso- 
ciated with these great names! sometimes 
acting in concert, oftener apart, not seldom 
in opposition, as far as the great Carolinian 
was concerned, yet always with lofty aim 
and mighty influence. One of them, hav- 


| ing unfortunately lost the confidence of the 


country by false views of the true nature of 
our system, failed to attain the goal of his 
youthful ambition. He erred, but with a 
nature so lofty, that his memory, canonized 
in the hearts of his friends, is kindly cher- 
ished by the liberality of opponents. Another, 
faithful to the last, adorns with his gray hairs 
the halls of Congress. The voice which has 
so often shaped public opinion throughout 
the continent, will perhaps never again speak 
forth its all-persuasive accents to the hearts 
of the American people. His eye of fire 
no longer flashes across the Senate-chamber. 
But the homage of grateful thousands still 
surrounds him as with an atmosphere of af- 
fectionate awe. He, too, has failed of that 
prize so richly due to his talent, his services, 
and his patriotism. Base calumny, the jea- 
lousy of small men, the madness of party, 
the perversity of popular favor, have robbed 
him of the well-earned reward of a life of 
public-spirited effort. 

The last of the great trio still sways the 
helm of state with a grasp of iron, putting 
to shame the vigor of a younger generation 
by the unimpaired energy of his Titanic in- 
tellect. 

The Secretary of State is the senior of the 
three competitors; and if in other respects 
they stood on equal ground, he might claim 
the preference on this score. Mr. Fillmore, 
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it may be said, is yet comparatively a young 
man; the country expects many years of 
service from him. Should he be re-chosen 
President, his career will almost of necessity 
close in 1857, when he will be but fifty- 
seven years old. Fifteen or twenty years of 
active service, which he is capable of render- 
ing the Union, will thus be lost. 

Again, Mr. Fillmore, it is said, is now Pre- 
sident, and recent usage, and public opinion, 
rapidly conforming to it, are establishing one 
term as the rule of the office. It is true Mr. 
Fillmore is not in the enjoyment of the 
honors of the Presidency for the whole of 
the term; but the credit of the position is 
not graduated by the precise number of 
years and months for which it is filled. The 
individual who has filled the Presidency for 
nearly three years, with honor to himself 
and advantage to the country, will be re- 
membered by posterity as favorably as he 
who has filled it for four. Who knows 
whether Paulus Amilius or Fabius Cuncta- 
tor was Consul three times or four? Cicero 
was Consul but for a single year, and saved 
his country. Nor is it of importance to Mr. 
Fillmore’s reputation that he is not now 
filling the Presidency by the primary elec- 
tion. The success with which he adminis- 
ters the office has turned the Vice-Presidency, 
not in name only, but in reality, into the 
Presidency. A reélection will add nothing 
to the honor with which his name will go 
down to posterity. Should he be brought 
forward in preference to Mr. Webster, it is 
too much to hope that the latter will be an 
available candidate in November, 1856 ; but 
should Mr. Fillmore now give way to Mr. 
Webster, he has still from twelve to twenty 
years of active life in fair expectation. These 
are arguments that must be candidly con- 
sidered. 

If length of previous service confers a claim 
to the last and highest honors of the repub- 
lic, the political life of Mr. Webster covers 
nearly twice the space of Mr. Fillmore’s ; and, 
without detracting in the slightest degree 
from the honest fame of the latter, no states- 
man now on the theatre of active life can feel 
it a disparagement that the first place is as- 
signed to Mr. Webster. Of living men, Mr. 
Clay alone is entitled to share the palm. In 
fact, we are fully persuaded that there is not 
an individual in the country who, on all oc- 
casions, does heartier justice to the transcend- 
ent merits of Mr. Webster than President Fill- 





more. It is equally to the honor of both, 
that the delicate relation in which they have 
for some time stood to each other has neither 
interfered with their official coéperation nor 
impaired their personal friendship. 

With respect to General Scott, we per- 
suade ourselves that his generous ambition 
will yet feel its noble measure amply filled, 
by being placed upon an equality with the 
conqueror of Napoleon. Soon, in the course 
of nature, he will stand alone at the head of 
living warriors. He has reared a monument 
to his own name high as the Cordilleras, and 
bright as their sun-gilt peaks. What can 
the Presidency add to such a renown ; what 
happiness can he promise himself from its 
load of unaccustomed cares? For ourselves, 
we have no doubt that he is capable, without 
an emotion of jealousy, of resigning the palm 
of civil service to either of his illustrious com- 
petitors, should it be so decided. We have 
never believed the General was seeking for 
the Presidency. As the kind-hearted Taylor 
said, “he had much rather Mr. Clay should 
be chosen than himself,’ we have no doubt 
General Scott, out of his own manly im- 
pulses, would cordially weleome Mr. Web- 
ster or Mr. Fillmore to the chair of state. 
Notwithstanding this, the aid of his military 
renown may be considered necessary by the 
Convention to make assurance doubly sure, 
and he may be required to make this sacri- 
fice for his country. 

Certainly there is no military man in the 
world whom we would rather see President 
than General Scott; but we entertain no 
doubt the gallant General himself would 
agree in the opinion, that the training and 
experience of the statesman form the proper 
preparatory discipline for high ci il service. 
He will himself give ample proof of this, the 
very first day he enters upon the discharge 
of his duties, should he be elected. His first 
act will be to send the nomination of the 
members of his Cabinet to the Senate; and 
there is not the least doubt that every 
one of them, not excepting even the Secre- 
tary of War, will be a civilian. We will 
stake our lives upon it, that no length of 
military service, no preéminence of milita- 
ry talent, no brilliancy of military achieve- 
ment would induce General Scott, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, to name a brother 
officer for the Department of State. It is 
certain that habits of high command impart 
a noble firmness to the character, favorable 
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to the vigorous discharge of any great pub- 
lic trust. No countryman of Washington 
need hesitate to admit that the same indi- 
vidual may unite the highest capacity for 
civil and military service. But, with the 
exception of Washington, it cannot be said 
that the experience of the country is favor- 
able to the selection of military Presidents. 
We appeal to intelligent and patriotic Demo- 
crats, whether they regard the administra- 
tion of General Jackson as a model for a 
constitutional Democratic Presidency. They 
were of course well pleased, as party men, to 
have General Jackson’s conquering sword 
thrown into their scale, (as we confess we 
shall be in this case, if it is necessary ;) but 
we are sure they would not, as citizens hay- 
ing a stake in the community, hold up the 
official habits of the fiery champion to the 
imitation of the young men of the country. 
As Whigs, with all our respect for the mem- 
ory of General Taylor—and we believe him to 
have been as true a patriot,as honest a man, 
as clear-headed a magistrate as ever lived— 
we are free to say, that if the forty years 
which he passed on the frontier and in the 
camp had been passed in the usual grada- 
tions of civil service, he would have come to 
the Presidency better qualified for the duties 
of his office. 

There are certain great qualities of charac- 
ter which are alike required for eminent suc- 
cess in civil and military life. In consequence 
of the possession of these qualities, it has 
happened that military men have some- 
times shone in places of high civil trust; 
and also, but more rarely, that civilians have 
earned laurels in the field. Lord Clive—a 
youthful secapegrace—went to India as a ca- 
det in the civil service of the Company, and 
came back the founder of the British empire 
in the East. Dr. Joseph Warren, the martyr 
of Bunker Hill, was chosen a major-general 
by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
at the commencement of the Revolution. The 
manner in which he met his death, although 
it has conferred undying fame on the man, 
deprived his. country of the services of the 
officer. We believe that the office of com- 
mander-in-chief was offered by President 
Madison to Mr. Clay in the war of 1812, 
under the impression that his lofty spirit, 
his versatility, his energy of character and 
unrivalled power over the minds of other 
men, would supply the place of military edu- 
cation; but he, no doubt with wisdom, de- 





clined the dangerous honor. He knew better 
where his strength lay. Mr. Polk, in the 
Mexican War, was resolutely bent upon con- 
ferring the office of lieutenant-general, and 
the command of all the troops in Mexico, 
upon a senator whose life, since 1814, has 
been exclusively passed in civil service. Mr. 
Polk said, “Shall we allow. Whig generals 
to reap that field of glory?” Governor 
Marcy answered, “ But if we fail, will not the 
people ascribe it to the appointment of a 
civilian over the heads of these great Whig 
generals ?” However favorably we may think 
of the force of character and competence for 
new and difficult duty on the part of the 
statesman referred to, it was probably best 
for his fame and the service of the country, 
that President Polk found it impossible to 
carry his project into effect. We imagine it 
will be found, on a careful examination of the 
cases in which military chieftains have suc- 
ceeded in civil life, and civilians in war, that 
there has been a fitness rather for the crisis 
than the work. There may be eminent 
adaptation of temper and character for a diffi- 
cult juncture of affairs, civil or military, which 
will supply the want of fitness for the pecu- 
liar duties of theoffice. There cannot surely 
be a doubt that, as a general rule, there is 
an appropriate training for every department 
of service. 

The President, it is true, is the com- 
mander-in-chief both of the naval and mili- 
tary force of the country. Except in time 
of war, this is of course nominal; in time of 
war, the President, unless a military man, 
would never think of taking the field in per- 
son. If, being a military man, he should 
assume himself the command of the army, it 
would be a suspension of the civil duties of 
his office, for the performance of which some 
other provision would have to be made. The 
essential duties of the office are those of the 
civilian. Its traditions, its experience belong 
to the civilservice. The knowledge of men 
and of things required for its current duties, 
is of the same kind, and can only be gained 
by actual experience of affairs, Our foreign 
relations furnish a considerable portion of 
the subjects upon which a President, often 
with no great time for deliberation, must 
make up a practical judgment. Whoever 
thinks that this is a branch of duty easily 
compassed by any clear-headed man, may 
learn better by casting his eye over Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s correspondence with the French and 
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English Envoys in 1793. Sixty years have 
since elapsed, each charged with its facts and 
discussions ; all which must be remembered 
and applied for the safe and satisfactory dis- 
posal of the questions which are daily spring- 
ing up. Profound ignorance of the politi- 
cal history of the country, of the dangerous 
crises through which we have passed, and 
the principles which guided the statesmen of 
the preceding generation, is one cause of the 
flippancy which which all trained statesman- 
ship is now derided. It is plain that the 
Chief Magistrate who has not made a study 
of the great questions which have from time 
to time been discussed and settled, and of 
the negotiations and treaties connected with 
them, must be incapable of instructing his 
Secretary of State, and, in fact, compelled to 
give himself up to the dictation of that De- 
partment. 

Nor is the amount and variety of domestic 
business which devolves on the President, 
almost all of which pertains to the civil 
service, less formidable. He must be con- 
versant with the mighty circle of our public 
interests; with every thing connected with 
the territorial, economical, and federal rela- 


tions of the country, all of which are con- 
stantly presenting questions that await his 


decision. Whatever policy prevails in Con- 
gress, the President must understand both 
sides of every question, as well in its princi- 
ples as its history : commerce ; manufactures ; 
fisheries ; public lands; the native tribes ; 
great interests coéxtensive with the conti- 
nent; the civil administration of the Army 
and Navy; the Post Office; the finances ; 
the movement of the population; in fact, 
the entire action of the constitutional system 
of the country. It would require some 
months’ hard study to master the topic of 
the boundary questions which have arisen 
between scighlabeitig States ; a subject surely 
of which a President would not be ignorant. 
It is more and more the practice to force 
disputed accounts upon the President’s at- 
tention. It is said that bewildered or weary 
auditors, or sturdy debtors of the public, cast 
the burden of camels’ loads of vouchers on 
his Atlantean shoulders. Odds and ends of 
every other Department gravitate to the 
White House. The location of a hospital; 
a dispute about precedence in rank; the plan 
of an enlargement of the Capitol ; a Treasury 
cireular to the Custom House; the site of a 
Western armory; the lease of a Circuit 
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Court-room, all rush to him, repelled by 
the centrifugal force of local or subordinate 
authorities chary of assuming responsibility. 
Fifteen hundred applicants for the Military 
Academy demand a careful consideration of 
their claims. Quires of evidence must be 
read through by the President before a mail- 
robber, found guilty by a jury, ean be sent 
to the Penitentiary. And then the never- 
ending, still-beginning tribulations of the 
appointing power. The politics of every 
State and capital, and of every great city, 
wheel within wheel, to be carefully studied 
before a District Judge, or a Commissioner 
to the Sandwich Islands, can be sent. to the 
Senate. A mail-bag of letters must be daily 
read through; and a host of personal ap- 
plicants patiently heard and civilly answered. 
In addition to all this is a correspondence 
with the four quarters of the country, which 
requires a heart of oak and a hand of iron, 

Such, without assuming any difficult or 
embarrassing juncture of affairs, are the or- 
dinary duties of the Presidential office. What 
must they not be in times of peculiar diffi- 
culty? What, when inexperience of affairs 
is added tothem? Even Churubusco would 
be preferable to this. The greedy army of 
office-seekers charging round the corner of 
President’s Square, would carry dismay to 
the heart for which the Molino del Rey had 
no terrors. A President of the United States 
is not permitted to force his way through 
the troubles and burdens of office, as the 
victorious general forces his march through 
the enemy’s country. He can wield no 
weapons but those of long-suffering patience ; 
and if he would not discredit himself, he 
must perform all his duties, multifarious and 
distracting as they are, with a calm dignity 
befitting the nation’s head. 

It is plain not only that civil experience 
but long training in that school must be the 
best preparation for such a course of duty 
and such a round of employment. The non- 
sense of “Young America” (a cast garment, 
as usual, already out of fashion in Europe) 
does not deserve a refutation; it is a childish 
impeachment of the common sense of man- 
kind. That there are moments in affairs— 
occasions in peace and war—when good ser- 
vice can be rendered by the impetuous fer- 
vor of the young and unreflecting, guided 
by cooler heads than their own, is no doubt 
true. But seriously to pretend that the 
most arduous as well as the most honorable 
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office in the world—the most complicated 
and laborious, as well as the most respon- 
sible trust in human affairs—stands in no 
need of the lights of experience and the 
wisdom of years ; that youthful, uninstructed 
fervor is the only thing needful for the suc- 
cessful administration of a government, is 
as false in principle as it is coarse and low 
in the language in which it is usually main- 
tained. For the sake of jostling off the 
stage some of the most honored citizens, and 
urging the pretensions of men who have yet 
to establish their claims to public confidence, 
the memory of nearly every one of the most 
revered patriots who have ever taken part 
in the government is daily insulted. For it 
must be remembered that Washington and 
Franklin, and Samuel and John Adams, and 
Jefferson and Madison, and Monroe and 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, and Taylor, 
would be all involved in the proscription with 
which it is now proposed to visit some of 
the best-established reputations in the United 
States. 

The importance of long experience in 
affairs has, in the best days of the republic, 
been a governing consideration in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the Presidency. Gen- 
eral Washington, as the first President under 
the Constitution, and standing alone in other 
respects, was selected on somewhat different 
grounds. The system was new; no one 
more than another was practically acquaint- 
ed with it. Washington was designated 
on grounds far transcending all common 
prudential regards; but not without having 
given, in a long career of service, both civil 
and military, ample proof: that he was first 
in peace as well as first in war. John 
Adams, his successor, after having served in 
the Provincial Legislature of Massachusetts 
Bay, was amember of the first Revolutionary 
Congress of 1774, and from that time till 
he was chosen President, in December, 1796, 
had never been for an hour unemployed in 
the civil service of the country. In like 
manner, Jefferson had been a member of 
the Assembly of Virginia, a member of 
the Revolutionary Congress, Governor of his 
native State, Commissioner to revise her 
Jaws, Minister to France, Secretary of State, 
and Vice-President. Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams and Van Buren ran through 
the same or a similar career. After long 
and various experience in civil life, at home 
and abroad, they succeeded to the Presi- 





dency, and filled it for nine out of the four- 
teen terms since Washington’s retirement. 
In fact, we regard it as permanently and 
vitally important to the country that a prin- 
ciple so sound, so reasonable, so consonant 
to the judgment of mankind in other things, 
should not be departed from. We are afraid 
it is not enough considered that there is no 
magical power in written constitutions of 
government to enforce themselves ; they de- 
pend upon the hold they have upon the 
respect of the people; and by a law of our 
natures, they cease to be respected as soon 
as they cease to be administered on prin- 
ciple. The organization of the executive 
power has been the weak point in the con- 
stitution of all free governments. Here the 
disorders of the body politic have com- 
menced; here the poison has found its first 
entrance into the system. In almost every 
state of ancient or modern times, the attempt 
to establish an elective chief magistracy, 
freely chosen by the people, has been de- 
pairingly abandoned. Some form of the 
hereditary principle has been acquiesced in 
as a matter of necessity. Men have sub- 
mitted to any thing and every thing which 
has promised them relief from the eternal 
conflict of impatient aspirants. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has thrown 
itself, in this respect, frankly and boldly on 
the good sense and patriotism of the people, 
and made provision for the periodica! choice 
of the Chief Magistrate, on a footing not far 
removed from universal suffrage. For sixty 
years the event has justified the reliance 
which was placed by the framers of the 
Constitution on the intelligence and discre- 
tion of the masses. Without appeals to 
arms or physical force in any other form; 
without convulsions of the body politic, or 
even alarming agitations of the public mind ; 
with conflicts of opinion generally kept 
within moderate bounds, and always with 
loyal acquiescence in the expressed will of 
the majority, we have gone through sixteen 
Presidential elections since the adoption of 
the Constitution. France in the same pe- 
riod has, in her attempts to organize the 
executive power on some principle of popu- 
lar choice, (generally most delusive in its 
manifestation,) gone through that number 
of revolutionary changes. In the major part 
of our elections, the best men have been 
chosen; and in nearly all of them, making 
allowance for party bias, the principle of 
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superior qualification and paramount claim 
has been honestly adhered to. This has 
been the palladium of our safety. This has 
preserved us from the extremity of political 
intrigue, from corruption, and from the va- 
rious forms of usurpation which, under the 
name of coup d’état, have been elsewhere 
raised up into a kind of supplement to the 
Constitution. Parties have ever felt that it 
was in vain to bring forward candidates 
whose claims would not stand the test of a 
searching discussion on the broad ground of 
qualification. Considerable mistakes as to 
individuals have been made ; prejudice and 
passion have had their day; patriots of the 
purest renown have been passed over; infe- 
rior claims have been recognized ; but defer- 
ence has never been withheld from the prin- 
ciple that merit, qualification, and experience 
in the public service are the ground of pre- 
ference. 

These considerations, all will admit, are 
not to be lightly regarded. They may be, as 
they have been, waived temporarily, as an 
expedient to prevent a greater evil, to wit, 
the election of a man whose whole theory 
of the administration of the government 
is false and destructive, when the one in 
whose favor they are waived is so sound and 
consistent as General Scott, and whose life 
has exhibited such moderation and discretion 
in the management of whatever has been 
intrusted to him. 

Still, it cannot be denied that any aban- 
donment of this principle is fraught with 
danger to the public weal; danger render- 
ed the more imminent, in proportion as its 
true nature and tendency may be overlook- 
ed, under strong temptations to depart from 
the true principle of choice. If any lower test 
than that of the greatest fitness, the largest 
experience, the most thoroughly proved ca- 
pacity, is adopted ; if supposed availability, 
instead of being a subsidiary recommenda- 
tion, not to be overlooked, is made the ex- 
clusive ground of selection, transferring the 
choice in effect from the sober judgment to 
the excited feelings of the people; if bril- 
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liant military success is allowed to transcend 
any length and amount of experience in the 
civil service of the country, and the chief 
magistracy of the United States becomes, 
like a Roman triumph, the appendage of a 
victorious campaign, then our government 
will be but nominally elective ; the faith of 
the people in Republicanism will be destroy- 
ed; and eventually our elections, like those 
which we have witnessed in Fiance, will 
become popular shams, thinly veiling real 
usurpation. The Presidency will become a 
military tribunate, with consular power ; we 
shall have wars that we may have heroes, and 
then new wars to decide the claims of rival 
pretenders; and the choice here, as else- 
where, will be recorded in letters of blood. 

We plead, however, for principles and not 
for men. Mr.Webster, on the score of years, 
of longer experience, of a more comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with the great interests of 
the country, and of talent and statesman- 
ship, is allowed to stand first among the can- 
didates from whom the selection is to be 
made. Mr. Fillmore has demonstrated his 
fitness ; General Scott has the prestige of 
military fame. 

All-important as union is to the success of 
the cause, some disaffection must be expect- 
ed on the part of the friends of the individual 
competitors. Which of the three will cause 
the least disaffection ; that is, who will be 
the second choice of the great body whose 
first choice is divided upon the other two? 
This, we conceive, is the great point. We 
have already professed what we sincerely 
feel, an exalted respect for each of the can- 
didates. Whichever of the three is nomi- 
nated will be, in our judgment, entitled 
to the cordial support of the Whig party. 
With this support, with a generous unity 
of action, there is a cheering prospect of 
success. Without it, defeat is sure. It will 
be the duty of the Convention to explore with 
diligence the state of the public mind, and 
give the nomination to the candidate most 
likely to command undivided support upon 
the solid ground of principle. 
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M. Covsty is justly regarded as the 
greatest philosopher of France. With him 
may be said to have begun, by him to have 
been almost created, the genuine and perfect 
Eclectic Philosophy. If M. Cousin, in fact, 
is not strictly the originator of this school, 
his bold and vast additions to it give him 
the best claim to that title ; and he is, there- 
fore, the most perfect type of the present 
state of intellectual philosophy in France— 
of the doctrine so justly called eclectic, 
which professes to embody and reconcile 
the soundest portions of all other philoso- 
phical systems. His eminence and celebrity 
are not confined to profound science or 
power of disquisition; he is no less distin- 
guished as a professor, an orator, and, more 
than all, as a great writer, whose eloquent 
and always refined style has won him univer- 
sal admiration. “Ofall nations in the world,” 
says the eminent critic, Mr. Morell, in the 
Edinburgh Review,“ the French are among 
the greatest masters of prose; and of all 
their prose writers, scarcely any one can be 
said to excel Cousin in power of expression 
and perfect finish of style.” 

It is not our purpose here to present a 
full analysis of his philosophical doctrines ; 
it would be out of place in such a sketch ; 
we intend chiefly to consider M. Cousin as an 
eloquent professor and lecturer. 

The tide of the sensualist philosoph 
which, in the second half of the Sighteanth 


century, had almost inundated France, and | | 


wrought a sensible impression both upon its 
literature and its practical life, seemed to 
have reached its height, to have spent it- 
self, and come to a temporary resting-place 
after the opening of the present century. 
A reflux was in fact then preparing. The 
promoters and leaders of this reaction were 
three men, who have given to the philoso- 
phic world remarkable works, and left highly 
respected names: Laromiguiére, Maine de 
Biran, and Royer-Collard. The latter, gifted 
with a peculiar talent of lucid exposition, 
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both as a lecturer and a writer, renewed, 
with great vigor and success, against Condil- 
lac the objections which Reid had directed, 
with so much good sense and force, against 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, the representa- 
tives of the empiricism or skepticism in 
England. To his translation of Reid, and to 
his fragments philosophiques, may be attri- 
buted the introduction of the Scottish phi- 
losophy into France ; whilst it is especially 
to him, and latterly to Jouffroy, that the 
Scottish philosophy is indebted for a full 
acknowledgment of its merits, and for the 
high and increasing estimation in which its 
doctrines are now held on the Continent. 

It was under the guidance of these three 
superior minds that the early philosophical 
education of M. Cousin was begun and com- 
pleted. Brought up under their direct in- 
fluence, he was not subjected to the necessity 
of painfully working himself out of the 
intricacies of ideology by an effort, which 
might have impaired, or at least embar- 
rassed, the natural vigor and aspirations of 
his mind; and hence may be deduced the 
high-soaring ability which distinguished his 
lectures, when, at the age of only twenty- 
three, he entered on his career as a public 

rofessor. A favorite pupil of Royer-Collard, 

. Cousin was selected by him as the most 
worthy expounder of his philosophical prin- 
ciples, and intrusted with the chair of Philo- 
sophy in the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. 
In December, 1815, the young professor 
delivered his first lecture. The audience 
was large and: select, and many among the 
hearers might have wondered at the ap- 
pearance of so young a man, appointed to 
discourse on a matter so difficult and grave 
as philosophy. But the audience was not 
disappointed. The young professor proved 
himself deserving of his master’s confidence, 
and then auspiciously commenced the first 
period of his lectures. His veneration for 
the teacher whose footsteps he had now to 
follow, the reputation which the doctrines of 
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Reid were then enjoying, as being the most 
energetic protest against the skeptical theories 
lately in fashion, all concurred to make “ the 
philosophy of common sense” the starting- 
point of his career. But soon, his mind, 
naturally acute and enterprising, carried 
him farther. Excited by reports of new and 
fruitful philosophical systems beyond the 
Rhine, he made at different times journeys 
of discovery into Germany. He met, by 
chance, at Heidelberg, Hegel, a clever dis- 
ciple of Schelling, whose philosophy was 
then in the zenith of its glory; of Hegel, 
still a young man, Cousin conceived the 
highest opinion. On his return, he gave, 
during the session of 1818, a highly inte- 
resting course of lectures, based upon the 
ideas of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good, the probable result of his intercourse 
with the philosophers of Germany. We 
will quote a short passage only from one of 
these Jectures : 


“The idea of the beautiful is as inherent in the 
human spirit as that of the useful or that of the 
just. Question yourself before a vast and tranquil 
sea, before mountains with harmonious contours, 
before the noble or graceful face of man or 
woman, or when in contemplation of some trait of 
heroic devotion! Once struck with the idea of the 
beautiful, man seizes upon it, disengages it, ex- 
tends it, purifies it in his thought. But all that is 
real is mixed and imperfect. All real beauty, 
whatever it may be, fades before the ideal of 
beauty which it reveals) What does man do then t 
He reconstructs the objects which had given him 
the idea of beauty upon this idea itself, and makes 
them still more beautiful. Instead of stopping at 
the sterile contemplation of the ideal, he creates 
for this ideal a new nature, which reflects beaut 
in a manner much more transparent than primi- 
tive nature. The beauty of art is as much superior 
to natural beauty as man is superior to nature.” 


During another session, he made the 
works of Kant the object of his study, and 
gave a detailed exposition of the “Critic of 
pure Reason,” together with a running es- 
timate of its merits and defects. These lec- 
tures have a peculiar stamp; not only the 
matter—and it was a difficult one—is felici- 
tously arranged, but it is reproduced with 
remarkable acuteness of mind, and expressed 
in a language fervid, precise, and full of 
clearness and elegance. 

_ A sudden change of circumstances now 
interrupted the course of these lectures. 
Since the opening of 1820, a political re- 
action had set in, The government not 
only curtailed the liberty of the press, but 
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also determined to fetter the freedom of 
public instruction; and M. Cousin, being 
suspected of liberalism, was silenced at the 
Faculté des Lettres, as also were Messrs. 
Guizot and Villemain. <A short time after, 
under the Jesuit ascendancy, the Hcole Nor- 
male itself was suppressed. His publie du- 
ties being thus suspended, M. Cousin devoted 
himself in his retirement to new philosophi- 
cal studies and works. He commenced a 
complete translation of Plato, with introduc- 
tions, notes, and other elucidations for a cri- 
tical study of the Platonic philosophy. He 
studied especially Germany and German 
thought. It opened a new world to him. 
In one of his journeys, he met, through the 
over-zealous and blundering officials of Ger- 
man police, an unpleasant adventure. Being 
of liberal opinions, he had become an object 
of suspicion ; his steps were watched; and 
he was accused of visiting Germany for the 
purpose of promoting rebellion against the 
government, He was therefore arrested at 
Dresden, and conveyed a prisoner to Berlin. 
However, after some months’ confinement, 
he was honorably released. During his de- 
tention, he had the advantage of enjoying 
the constant society of Hegel, Schleierma- 
cher, and their followers, for Berlin was then 
famous for its school of philosophy, and 
these were its two greatest thinkers. Could 
he now safely revisit Germany, under the 
amiable régime which there prevails? We 
are not quite sure. 

Years rolled on. At the end of 1827, 
M. de Martignac became Prime Minister, the 
policy of the government assumed a more 
liberal tone, and M. Cousin, in common with 
Guizot and Villemain, was restored to his 
original position at the Faculté des Lettres. 
We were present at his first lecture. We 
recollect still his grave, modest, but steady 
countenance, when he said : 

“Gentlemen, I cannot suppress my deep emo- 
tion in finding myself again in this chair, to which, 
in 1815, I was called by the choice of my illustri- 
ous master and friend, M. Royer-Collard. The first 
strokes of a power which no longer exists drove 
me hence : I am happy and proud to reiip to- 
day, with the return of the constitutional hopes of 
France ; [applause ;] and my gratitude and loyalty 
constrain me to thank publicly my country, the 
king, and the new administration.” [Applause.] 


The delivery of these lectures excited an 
extraordinary sensation in Paris. The splen- 
dor with which he recommenced his public 
course, more than justified the expectations 
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which his recent reputation as a writer, and 
the memory of his earlier lectures, had _in- 
spired. This period, indeed, must be looked 
upon as forming the zenith of his renown 
as professor of philosophy. Two thousand 
auditors listened in admiration to the elo- 
quent exposition of those German doctrines, 
at first unintelligible to the many, but soon 
after widely adopted and diffused through 
the celebrity and talents of the Professor; 
and when we consider that these lectures 
were accompanied by contemporaneous 
courses under Guizot and Villemain, which 
were listened to with equal ardor and enthu- 
siasm, and excited in Paris, and throughout 
France, an interest and sensation quite un- 
exampled since the days of Abelard, we can 
hardly fail to regard the whole as forming 
in itself the most remarkable era in the lite- 
rary history of France. 

These lectures were in themselves of 
superior merit and beauty. They united, in 
a high degree, fulness and depth of learning, 
acuteness of judgment, sober criticism of the 
psychological school, with. occasional flights 
into the higher regions of metaphysical ana- 
lysis, clear and striking classification of sys- 
tems, with brief glimpses into the interior 
of almost every school, or a full exposition 
of a great work, the “Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding,” for instance, upon 
which he said almost all that ever need be 
said. This relates to the substantial merit 
for which students and readers naturally 
seek; but for the auditors, there was another 
merit, which they highly relished. It was 
the singular attraction, nay, the fascination, 
with which the manner, the delivery, the 
fine voice of the orator—for M. Cousin speak- 
ing of philosophy was an orator—invested 
these lectures. He generally appeared at 
his chair with a grave and dignified coun- 
tenance, as if he emerged from his room 
after hours of deep meditation. He began 
in a calm and grave tone, entered into dis- 
quisition or exposition, set forth his argu- 
ments, and, gradually warming with the in- 
terest and grandeur of certain subjects, he 
appeared, as it were, almost transfigured 
before the eyes, the growing admiration, and 
bursts of enthusiasm of the audience. Then, 
every thing from him and about him was 
eloquent ; his grave but impassioned coun- 
tenance, the sparkling fire of his eye, the 
vehemence of his gestures, the vibrating, 
sometimes thundering accents of his voice, 
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his splendid and powerful language, which 
thrilled through the ears and the minds of 
the audience, enraptured in the spell and 
lost in admiration ! 

It may be said that there was too much 
rhetoric and oratory for calm and philosophic 
statement, however admirable might be the 
metaphysical improvisation ; that greatness 
in philosophy consists chiefly, nay, wholly, 
in dialectical subtlety, in the pertinacious 
earrying forward of logical deductions, in 
deeply meditated, forcibly convincing, but 
not oratorical exposition of doctrines or ap- 
preciation of systems. We relate what we 
saw and heard ; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that lecturers before mixed audiences 
are, prone, and even unconsciously carried 
away to indulge in dramatic effect ; that this 
manner was eminently congenial to the 
taste and feelings of the people, and that 
the display of eloquence was only upon cer- 
tain subjects quite appropriate to it, and the 
philosophic disquisition in the main full and 
substantial. “Cousin’s metaphysics,” justly 
says Mr. Morrell, “are as much the metaphy- 
sics of the poet as of the logician ; and, in- 
deed, we should rejoice if our verbal dispu- 
tants and critics would but attempt for once 
to give to their philosophical ideas that life 
and power and practical effect which are so 
characteristic of Cousin, before they venture 
to reiterate their contempt.” The remark 
hits the point. Has Plato ever, seriously and 
successfully, been reproached for having dis- 
played the luxuriant poetry, the splendid 
eloquence, which grace his philosophic dis- 
quisitions ¢ 

These lectures were given during three 
successive sessions, from December, 1827, 
to the spring of 1830. 


“ Hereafter,” says the professor in the last, “I 
shall again seek out the spiritualistic school ; I 
shall examine it in itself, and I shall turn against 
it, against its sublime errors and its mystical ten- 
dencies, the solid arms which the good sense of 
empiricism and of skepticism shall furnish me.” 


The revolution of 1830 prevented this 
project. What he would have done in re- 
gard to transcendental idealism may be seen 
by what he did in 1820, in regard to appa- 
rent or real idealism, but certainly much 
tempered by the philosophy of Keenigsburg. 

A noble field was then opened for men of 
letters and liberal opinions. Two of his con- 
temporary professors, Guizot and Villemain, 
entered boldly upon the political arena. 
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Cousin remained faithful to philosophy, and 
devoted himself to the improvement of the 
Ecole Normale and the reérganization of 
the entire system of public instruction. In 
1832, he was raised to the peerage, and, 
though urged to take a more direct part in 

litical affairs, he appeared but rarely in 
the debates, and chiefly in connection with 
the laws relative to public instruction. When, 
in 1840, he joined the Cabinet, it was as Min- 
ister of Instruction. He held the office only 
eight months, but long enough to introduce 
a vast number of refurms, which afterwards 
were included in a volume. Meanwhile he 
carried on his philosophical or literary labors, 
and in 1846 he commenced the entire edi- 
tion of his original works, of which five 
series are published already.* Here shine 
in a high degree of excellence the extensive 
scholarship, the originality or depth of 
thought, the grace of classical composition, 
the power of irresistible eloquence, which 
distinguish M. Cousin as a student, a philo- 
sopher, an historian, an orator, and a great 
writer. 

Of these series of lectures, the seconp is 
the most important, and is likely to be the 
most popular. It contains the lectures given 
from 1827 to 1830 with so much splendor 
and success, and a full exposition of Cousin’s 
philosophy. It is a work of extraordinary 
merit and beauty, in fact, his great philoso- 
phical work, and has received his last revi- 
sion and correction. Whoever wishes to 
make himself acquainted with the Eclectic 
School, which we may call emphatically the 
philosophy of modern France, which is fast 
becoming the dominant philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, and seems destined to 
mark a new era in the annals of human in- 
telligence, must study this production of its 
founder and ablest teacher. The first vol- 
ume contains a luminous summary of Cou- 
sin’s views in regard to humanity and his- 
tory; the second, a connected account of 





* I. Cours de I'Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne, M. Victor Cousin 5 vols. Paris, 1846. 

II. Cours de l'Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne, 2° série. 3% vola. Paris, 1847. 

III. Fragments Philosophiques pour faire suite 
aux Cours de I'Histoire de la Philosophie. 4 vols. 
Paris, 1847. 

IV. Luvres de M. Victor Cousin, 4° série, Lit- 
térature. 8 vols. Paris, 1849. 

V. CEuvres de M. Victor Cousin. 5° série. In- 
struction Publique en France, sous le Gouverne- 
ment de Juillet. Paris, 1850, 
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the history of philosophy from the earliest 
times ; the third, a complete analysis of 
Locke, in twelve full lectures, in which the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding” is 
thoroughly examined with a sound and in- 
dependent spirit of criticism, though it may 
look perhaps severe to those who have read 
and studied only that philosophy. But we 
live in an age of free thinking, of high and 
spiritual aspirations, and we must pay an 
earnest attention to the free and eloquent 
opinions from the other side of the ocean ; 
the more so, that fhe American mind is still, 
and perhaps too much, flowing, for the 
most part, in utilitarian channels. 

A fine opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with this admirable work of the great phil- 
osopher of France now presents itself. A 
translation has just come out from the pen 
of Mr. O. W. Wight.* He says modestly 
in his preface : 

“Itis hardly necessary to repeat here what 
has often been observed, that it is very diffi- 
cult to translate accurately from so flexible 
a language as the French into English. 
The constant aim of the translator has been 
to give no more, no less, than the thought 
of Cousin. The style of the original, so far 
as the peculiarities of the two languages 
would permit, has been followed. How far 
successful these efforts may have been, is 
left for those to say who are qualified to 
judge.” We have perused the greatest part 
of this translation, and extracted our short 
quotations from it. It is really a valuable 
present to the many earnest thinkers among 
us who are determined to fathom every 
system, who desire that Americans shall 
equal all other nations in sound specula- 
tion, in scholarship, in literature, as they 
now excel all others in political institu- 
tions, commerce, and the useful arts. To 
the young men of America, who are cer- 
tainly not behind the young men of France 
in spirit and energy of thought, this 
transiation is especially addressed and in- 
trusted, and, we will add, will prove emi- 
nently interesting and useful. The trans- 
lator says that other portions of Cousin’s 
works are ready for the press, the publica- 
tion of which will depend upon the success 





* Course of the History of Modern Philosophy, 
by M. Victor Cousin, translated by O. W. Wight. 
2 vols) New York: D. Appleton and Co. 200 
Broadway. 
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of these volumes. It is our earnest wish and 
confident hope that they will meet with suf- 
ficient success to enable the Messrs. Appleton 
to give us shortly,in thesame beautiful style, 
for which they deserve great credit, a part 
at least of the other series. . 

To sum up, Philosophy is and will ever 
remain one of the loftiest pursuits of the 
human mind, a noble, a» divine science. 
The anarchy that has marked its progress 
during this age, is the necessary consequence 
of manifold investigations ; they will finally 
terminate in the universal establishment of 
one sole philosophical doctrine. If historical 
truth be pursued in so many various ways, 
if different versions be given of an age, of a 
fact, and science of facts, it cannot be ex- 
pected that intellectual philosophy should 
emerge at once, formed, perfect, and immu- 
table. Let us conclude with Madame de 

taél’s definition of philosophy, for it is one 
succinet and clear, full of beauty and scien- 
tific truth: “Philosophy is the perfection 
of thought; it attests the dignity of man, 
who is competent to inquire into the eternal 
and the invisible, although all that is gross 
in his nature conspires to unfit him for such 
contemplations.” 


II.—Guizor. 


Tue name of M. Guizot has a far-spread 
celebrity. Asan eminent professor, historian, 
orator, and statesman, he has been before 
the public eye nearly forty years. As a 
Minister, during the greatest part of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, he played an influ- 
ential role. Throughout his career, his 
labors have been considerable, his talents 
brilliant, and displayed in various ways; 
but his best titles toeminence and reputation 
are to be found especially in the lectures of 
which we intend to speak, and in two or 
three historical works, which we will ana- 
lyze. 

: M. Guizot is, in our age, a striking illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished by per- 
severing industry, learning, and cultivated 
genius, He was born at Nismes, of Pro- 
testant parents, and, when scarcely seven 
years old, lost his father, in 1794, on the 
revolutionary scaffold. Very early, he was 
sent to Geneva, (Switzerland,) to pursue his 
classical studies; and in that school, where 
are happily blended the principles of the 
English, French, and German education, he 





devoted himself with great ardor to the ac- 
queition of knowledge. Besides the Greek 
and the Latin, he thoroughly learned the 
four living and most important languages, 
the English, the German, the Spanish, and 
Italian, so as to be able not only to read, but 
to speak them fluently. Being poor, and 
aspiring to distinction, he went early to Paris 
to study the law, but, at the same time, to 
perfect his studies and open a way to for- 
tune. There he became acquainted with M. 
Stapfer, formerly Minister for Switzerland in 
Paris; a man of high attainments, and es- 
pecially conversant with the philosophy and 
critical lore of Germany. He found in this 
family not only a paternal reception, but the 
means of extending his information by social 
intercourse with the most distinguished sa- 
vants of the day. In 1812, at the age of 
only twenty-five, he was nominated, by the 
kind favor of M. de Fontanes, then Grand- 
Maitre (President) of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Professor of Modern History at the Fa- 
culty of Letters in Sorbonne. The prefer- 
ment itself was a high distinction, but also a 
delicate experiment. To be intrusted with 


such a professorship at the age of twenty-five, - 


seemed somewhat hazardous, even to the 
friends of the young man. It must be re- 
collected that in France, as we said in our 
first article, an appointment to the College 
of France or the Sorbonne is granted only to 
men of genuine and public reputation, and 
who have given proofs of talent and superior 
acquirements, either in science or literature. 
But in this case, M. Guizot fully answered 
the kind expectation of M. de Fontanes, as 
well as the claims of public opinion. In order 
to give his lectures authority and character, 
he left entirely aside historical books at se- 
cond-hand, and applied himself only to the 
study of original sources of history. He 
deevly immersed himself in the chronicles, 
annals, and original books of each age, so as 
to become thoroughly acquainted not only 
with the true facts, but the spirit, feelings, 
and characteristics of each passing genera- 
tion. From this habit, early acquired, and 
perseveringly adhered to afterwards, of avail- 
ing himself only of primitive and authentic 
documents, has been derived the high au- 
thority which has attended his historical lec- 
tures or works. 

In 1814, M. Guizot made his début in 
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terior. After the catastrophe of Waterloo, 
he was selected by the Constitutional Roy- 
alists to go to Ghent to urge upon Louis 
XVIIL. the adoption of the Charter, and to 
insist upon the necessity of removing from 
power Count de Blacas, a special, but very 
unpopular favorite of the king. For this 
fact, misconstrued and misrepresented, M. 
Guizot was afterwards, when Minister under 
Louis Philippe, most outrageously assailed, 
more than once, by the Opposition, either in 
the newspapers or the Chamber of Deputies, 
as a renegade and a traitor to liberty. 

After the return of the old Bourbons, and 
during the ultra Royalist reaction, M. Guizot 
kept aloof from any political office, and de- 
voted all his time to historical studies or his 
lectures in the Faculty of Letters. Some 
years after, when a more liberal spirit began 
to prevail in the public administration, he 
became a councillor of state; while in his 
professional chair he continued to develop 
the various phases of the representative 

overnment in Europe since the fall of the 
man empire. But he did not remain long 
in political office. From the early months 
f 1820, a strong redaction again prevailed 
in the royal policy; the ultra Royalists got 
the ascendancy, and M. Guizot, with many 
of his friends, withdrew from the Council of 
State, where his course was a continual + 3 
gie against the tendencies of the Villéle 
ministry. Then he wrote from time to time 
political pamphlets, to elucidate or advocate 
doctrines of liberty, not after the manner of 
satirical writers or of letters of Junius, but 
in a grave and dignified tone, reflecting 
something of tle lectures at the Sorbonne. 
Soon after, the lectures themselves were si- 
‘enced, though M. Guizot preserved his title 
of Professor. It would have been a too violent 
coup @état to deprive him of that official 
name. 

During his retirement he completed and 
successively brought to light many impor- 
tant works of history: a large collection of 
the original Chronicles of France, from Clo- 
vis (A.p. 481) to St. Louis, (1270,) trans- 
lated under his eyes and care, with prefaces 
and disquisitions; a collection of mémoires 
relating to the history of England, translated 
into French ; and, lastly, intwo volumes, the 
History of the English Revolution of 1640, 
from the accession of Charles I. to his death, 
which is justly considered as a work of great 
accuracy and eloquence, and the best on that 

VOL. IX, NO. V. NEW SERIES. 
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important period. The first collection, pub- 
lished under the title of Mémoires pour ser- 
vir a [Histoire de France, comprises the 
first eight centuries of the French monarchy, 
and reproduces, in their naked simplicity, the 
rude chronicles in which past generations 
have themselves related their history. The 
documents of this long period, written in 
corrupt Latin, had hitherto remained buried 
in oblivion, accessible only to favored indus- 
try. M. Guizot selected from them such as 
were worthy of being brought to light, 
especially such as had been written by men 
who had been eye-witnesses of or participa- 
tors in the events they relate. These he 
had translated without omission or altera- 
tion, merely adding notes necessary to eluci- 
date the text, and thus gave to the public 
an original history of ancient France, with 
all its primitive coloring, sentiments, and 
ideas. His example was afterwards followed 
by others. M. Petitot continued, on a simi- 
lar plan, this collection of Mémoires, from 
the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth, including important Mémoires 
of Cardinal Richelieu; and the collection, 
which is highly interesting and very curious, 
numbers no less than one hundred and fifty 
volumes. It has since been augmented by 
a third collection, published by M. Buchon, 
who has added some of the most curious old 
chronicles, together with those of Froissart, 
Monstrelet, and others. A yet greater col- 
lection of the same nature has, of late years, 
been undertaken and most successfully exe- 
cuted by MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, whose 
publication of Mémoires pour servir a [ His- 
toire de France, from the thirteenth century 
to the end of the eighteenth, forming twen- 
ty-five large volumes, has been of essential 
advantage to historical pursuits. Notices 
illustrative of each epoch are annexed to the 
Memoirs, and every individual author is fol- 
lowed by a clever analysis of his historical 
records, Such are the results of the first and 
great impulse given by M. Guizot. 

At the end of 1827, he resumed his course 
of History at the Sorbonne. The political 
circumstances were of such a complexion as 
to give, more than at other times, great 
splendor and powerful import to lectures in 
which naturally and constantly occurred the 
ideas of liberty, progress, and civilization. 
Party spirit ran high; the public mind 
was in anxious and violent agitation. The 
ultra Royalists had lost the majority in the 
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Chambers, and the Ministry. The. liberal 
Opposition, so desperately opposed and as- 
sailed for eight years, held a prevailing influ- 
ence over public opinion. All the men who, 
in a direct or indirect way, came forward 
boldly and eloquently to advocate liberty 
and progress, were certain to obtain popu- 
larity. In fact, the atmosphere was full of 
electricity and storms. The part of the illus- 
trious professor was a delicate one. He was 
to preserve, the manly dignity and independ- 
ence of his station, a due reverence to truth 
and science, with a proper degree of caution, 
lest he might give umbrage to the ruling 
power. He acted, he spoke, with a proper 
discernment and independence. 

Let us enter into the large hall of the 
Sorbonne. Two thousand persons, the élite 
of society, but mostly young men over 
twenty, are anxiously awaiting the coming 
of the professor. Scarcely has he appeared 
before he is welcomed with warm plaudits. 
Gradually silence prevails; every one, with 
intense attention and interest, fixes his eyes 
on the platform. M. Guizot is a man of 
small stature, of simple, stern, but dignified 
manners. His face has the expression and 
paleness impressed by long meditation and 
nightly studies. His forehead is broad and 
high; his large and lustrous eyes speak in- 
telligence, and when animated, seem to dart 
ightning ; his voice is grave and sonorous; 
his whole countenance impressive, earnest, 
and dignified. Though having to discourse, 
for nearly one hour and a half, upon intricate 
and difficult matters, he rarely availed him- 
self of written notes; he brought only two 
or three volumes for reference or quotations. 
He began, and he spoke throughout, with a 
grave voice and slow tone, with the bold 
confidence of a man who feels conscious of 
being thoroughly conversant with his subject, 
ane acquired complete mastery over his 
ideas and language. With remarkable 
fluency, and no less order, he developed his 
philosophical ideas upon the great events 
through which nations, at such a period or 
age, have passed or forced their way, some- 
times to glory, prosperity, and cqvifieation : 
sometimes to disaster, revolutions, and degra- 
dation. The order of the thoughts was so, 
methodical and clearly arranged, that it was 
easy to follow and comprehend their whole 
series. The lectures seemed to be delivered 
extempore, and flow as from a fountain ; 


been long meditated and elaborated. They 
were the result of general and profound in- 
formation, slowly treasured up through years, 
but blended with, and strengthened by, more 
recent investigation. General history obvious- 
ly presented fim majestic events or thrilling 
scenes, which might stir up the soul, arouse 
the imagination, and carry away the historian, 
the orator, to the most sublime flights of elo- 
quence. But he purposely avoided develop- 
ing them, even touching lightly upon them ; 
and in this he was true to his plan and pur- 
pose; for the lectures were not historical 
narratives, (pécits, in the vulgar sense of the 
word ; the facts, properly speaking, occupy in 
them little place; but his special object was 
to expose the ideas which ruled the facts, 
through whose influence the facts have been 
realized and consummated. In other words, 
he wanted to expose the individual and the 
social development of mankind. 

Though his tone was generally without 
passion, as that of a stern judge, it was not 
cold and indifferent. There was in his delivery 
so much earnestness, such deep conscious- 
ness of being right and true, and, at times, 
such lofty animation, that he rose to elo- 
quence by the mere power of highly con- 
ceived and strongly connected ideas. No 
one has been superior to him in that pecu- 
liar and rare talent of condensing and gene- 
ralizing the chief characteristics of an age or 
of a great revolution, and impressing new 
ideas and deep thoughtfulness upon the 
mind of his audience. 

These eloquent lectures lasted three years, 
1828, 1829, and 1830. Collected immedi- 
ately by stenographers, they were widely 
circulated, and afterwards revised and pub- 
lished in the shape of books; and hence 
the History of European Civilization, in one 
volume, and the History of French Civiliza- 


tion, in five. They were early translated,. 


and had a great circulation abroad, in Eng- 
land especially, where, in a few years, three 
different translations appeared, of which Haz- 
litt’s was much the best. 

An excellent contributor to the Revue des 
deux Mondes, G. Planche, who, when young, 
was among the regular hearers, as ourselves, 
at the oe Bat aud who has given, in the 
last received number, a special article on M. 
Guizot, which is marked with the impartial 
criticism and manly independence of the 
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the English Revolution—one, as it is known, 
of the most accomplished historical composi- 
tions of our time—* Yet it is not from this 
single work that we may and must judge the 
intellectual merit of M. Guizot, for it is in his 
lectures at the Sorbonne he gave the com- 
plete extent of his powers. It is there only 
that he fully displayed all the sagacity of his 
mind; all the compass and diversity of his 
erudition. We must look at these lectures 
in order to come to a correct appreciation 
of his worth, and sincerely determine what 
place he will occupy in the literary history 
of his time. In these are displayed, in 
the most complete development, the intel- 
lectual powers of M. Guizot. During those 
three years, which have settled his reputa- 
tion, his purpose has been to relate the his- 
tory of European civilization and of French 
civilization; and he accomplished this, espe- 
cially for the first, with a penetration, a lu- 
cidity, which has been excelled by no one 
else, and impressed a deep and grateful me- 
mory on the mind of the generation to which 
we belong.” 

The first work contains, in fourteen lec- 
tures, a general history, or rather a profound 
philosophical analysis, of the leading events 
in the history of the nations of Europe, from 
the fall of the Roman empire to 1789, and 
of the principles that governed the historical 
progress of Europe during that period. The 
mass of materials collected for this task are 
distributed and employed with unexampled 
ability and judgment, resulting from the 
most complete command of the subject. It 
would be impossible to find elsewhere so 
many original, profound, and striking views 
in sosmall a compass; a more rigid severity 
in discarding unnecessary details, and so 
masterly a power of generalization. In the 
framework of a small volume, M. Guizot 
has comprehended the whole history of 
Europe during fourteen centuries. With his 
marvellous faculty of condensation and gene- 
ralization, he enables us to look down with 
him on his vast plan, and at a single glance 
to embrace the widely extended surface over 
which the striking and prominent features 
that mark the progress of humanity lie scat- 
tered. At the same time, the numerous de- 
tails and examples that are adduced, throw a 
vivid interest and graphic distinctness on the 
subject. The historian places before us every 
leading fact in each great epoch, presenting 
& succession of concise pictures, forcibly and 
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brilliantly conveyed; taking care to note 
and point out the causes, features, and re- 
sults of each fact, and the deductions that 
are to be derived from it; then he links and 
compresses these desultory parts into one 
comprehensive whole with such startling 
effect, and imparts to his work so admirable 
and unexpected a character of completeness 
and unity, that the reader is lost in admira- 
tion at the wonderful capacity with which he 
is privileged to commune. The rise and 
constitution of the feudal system, of the 
Church ; the affranchisement of the cities ; the 
influence of great men on the progress of 
civilization, such as Charlemagne and Al- 
fred, and also of great discoveries through 
ages; the increase and spreading of intelli- 
gence and learning in the fifteenth century ; 
the Reformation, are among the topics lumin- 
ously explained and illustrated by his power- 
ful talent. “ He has treated with a special 
care,” judiciously remarks M. Planche, “ the 
Crusades and Reformation ; and I must con- 
fess that I never saw those two important 
facts so clearly construed and expounded. 
Were there no other merit in this book, we 
should still highly commend it; for these 
two great events have been too often dis- 
figured by ignorance and passion. M. 
Guizot has reéstablished their true charac- 
ter; he has judged middle ages and modern 
times, of which they are the highest repre- 
sentation, with an impartiality that would do 
honor to the greatest minds.” “Tosum up,” 
says he further, “the History of European 
Civilization is, in our opinion, one of the most 
instructive books which may be offered to a 
meditative mind. It recalls a good deal to 
those who know, and gives to those unlearned 
an eager desire of knowing.” 

In the first work, M. Guizot confined him- 
self to tracing out the causes which have 
affected the political and social condition of 
Europe ; in the second, the “ History of Civili- 
zation in France,” which forms a kind of corol- 
lary to the other, he treated at large its moral 
and intellectual history, and with a superi- 
ority which by far outstrips all previous com- 
petitors in the same field. 

In tracing the progress of French civiliza- 
tion, M. Guizot, conscious of a wider space 
before him, enters into a more bold and 
minute development of facts. We hesitate 
not to say that the life and decline of the 
Merovingian race, the greatness and down- 
fall of the Carlovingians, the accession and 
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role of the Capetians, properly speaking, have 
never found an historian more true, more 
industrious and keenly sagacious. He has 
fully demonstrated that the accession of the 
Carlovingian race was a second invasion, a 
second conquest ; and, though M. Augustin 
Thierry had clearly brought to light the 
principal facts upon which the demonstra- 
tion rests, we must say that the arguments 
presented by M. Guizot are impressed with 
a certain novelty, for he found new ideas in 
a field where the studious industry of the 
former had largely reaped. His insight is 
no less clear and profound into the role of 
the Catholic clergy in promoting the acces- 
sion of the second dynasty. Other historians 
had perceived beforehand and indicated this 
agency; but to M. Guizot is due the credit 
of having brought the fact to a full light; 
of having given superabundant and decisive 
proofs to demonstrate this powerful interven- 
tion. Finally—and it is a great merit of 
the lectures—he clearly exposed how the 
decay of the government founded by Char- 
lemagne led, by a fatal and unavoidable way, 
to the feudal system. M. A. Thierry had 
sought, and thought he had found, the ori- 
gins of feudality in the diversity of races, 
which for a while the strong hand of Char- 
lemagne strained close, and which rose again 
after the fall of the imperial Colossus. M. 
Guizot, though assenting to this partial 
truth, gives to it completeness by introduc- 
ing the legislative testimonies of Charles the 
Bald. He clearly proves that diversity of 
races is not sufficient to explain the dismem- 
bering of the Carlovingian empire, and that 
the capitularies promulged by the successors 
of Charlemagne betray rather the impair- 
ment of central power and division of terri- 
tory then the striving struggle of races. 
Such are the substance and the excellence 
of the lectures of M. Guizot. Limited by 
space, we have not been able to devote as 
much attention to certain of the most im- 
portant topics as we might desire, and have 
been obliged to omit our extracts. How- 
ever, we have tried to do justice to their 
general merit. They must be read and 
carefully meditated, in order that one may 
come to a full appreciation of them. As for 
the fruits derived from them, they have been 
large and manifold. Most of the ideas 
which have in our time renovated history 
came from this source. Every where, we 
firmly believe, the circulation of such a work 





has been of immense service, especially to 
Great Britain and France, by diffusing clear 
and judicious notions of what has preceded 
the times in which we live. In this light, 
M. Guizot’s work deserves to be considered 
as an inestimable boon conferred on all man- 
kind, independently of its great historical 
value. 

But however superior is its merit, and may 
be its usefulness, a passing remark here is 
not without interest and propriety. It would 
be a great mistake to think that the learn- 
ing and comprehensive range of thought 
which distinguish such books can be appre- 
hended without a previous diligent and ac- 
curate study of history. M. Guizot took 
care himself, more than once, to tell to his 
audience, in courteous language: “If you 
are not acquainted with history, you must 
study and learn it. My province is not to 
narrate, but to explain and expound.” M. 
Planche says,somewhat bluntly, but sensibly: 
“As for the shallow minds which complain 
of not being able to read the history of Euro- 
pean civilization without weariness, (ennui,) 
I will not waste my time in consoling them. 
They feel weary because they don’t under- 
stand; they don’t understand because they 
are ignorant. It is the tale of every slug- 
gish mind. Every science requires a pre- 
paratory information. The history of Euro- 
pean civilization can only be understood by 
men familiarized with the history of accom- 
plished facts. To be surprised at this, one 
must be endowed with an overweening con- 
ceit. What! a man ofa superior sagacity will 
have devoted twenty years of his life to the 
deep investigation of original documents, and 
the first comer, literate or illiterate, will as- 
sume the right of understanding the thoughts 
deduced from such records! This is by far 
too assuming !”—And, @ ce propos, we will 
relate a short anecdote. Not many years 
ago, the mistress of a fashionable young 
ladies’ school, up town, applied to her teacher 
of French language and literature, (a man, 
by the way, fully convinced of his own su- 
perior excellence in any branch, and accord- 
ingly of high pretensions,) to know what 
book of general history he thought the most 
proper and interesting to be given to a class 
of girls of fifteen, as a recitation-book. The 
learned teacher commended the “ European 
Civilization of Guizot,” and the young ladies 
were set to work accordingly. His fair 
pupils and their parents were proud of their 
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historical erudition and discernment, and the 
mistress of the fashionable school was de- 
lighted with the honor which such a work 
was to confer on her establishment! But, 
candidly, we pity from our heart the young 
ladies! However intelligent they might be, 
they must have found the book a very try- 
ing work. Our opinion is that no person 
should read and study the two works of M. 
Guizot to profit by them, except after the age 
of twenty, nor unless he has pursued, under 

ood advice, a methodical course of historical 
studies of Europe and France, which require 
at least three well-spent years. 
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If, in the searching investigations of phi- 


losophical history, M. Guizot stands the first ; | 
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which he has commenced in the professional 
chair—teaching. He does not seem to ad- 
dress his equals, but his disciples ; the strain 
of his oratory testifies the preéminence he is 
assuming over the audience. Stiffness of 
character, combined with this formal dog- 
matism, rendered him personally unpopular 
in the Chamber. Yet his oratory was bold 
and impressive, because no one was better 
acquainted with the secrets of eloquence, and 
more skilful to avail himself of his qualifi- 
cations. In order to appreciate his speeches, 
one must have heard them. He put in 
practice the advice of Demosthenes to a 
young Athenian on the duties of a speaker : 
action, action, constant action! His eye 





if, by comprehensive views and power of | kindles and blazes, his lip quivers, his im- 
generalizing, he has won unanimous admi-| perious gesture commands silence ; he dis- 
ration, it must be confessed that in the art-| plays the true qualifications of an orator and 
istic power he is deficient. There are two | tragedian. His earnestness, his grave voice, 
arts in the task of the historian, thorough | his lofty accent of sincerity, his cousummate 
eustehes of facts and talent of narrating. | art of tactics, carries every thing. Never- 
M. Guizot excels in comprehension of ideas, | theless, he seems to us to be wanting in the 
but is unqualified to paint, to describe, to | more lofty qualities of an orator. He is too 
give stirring and glowing pictures. M. Au- | much of a rhetorician, inclining too much to 
gustin Thierry is, in the highest degree, art- | dissertation, when he should force his way to 
istic and picturesque; M. Guizot is almost | a practical end. Besides, though assailed 
entirely wanting in this talent. He com- in the Assembly with fierce and rancorous 
prehends, he admirably explains history, but | vehemence, and thus provoked to the highest 
does not know how to narrate. In his hands efforts of triumphant genius, he very rarely, 
history is not lively, dramatic, interesting; throughout his parliamentary life, desuest 
it is sternly instructive. Besides, M. Guizot | those bursts of eloquent passion which have 
is not a great writer, as M. Cousin. His | produced the finest passages of ancient and 
style is somewhat deficient in terseness, re- | modern oratory. A single example is cited ; 
fined elegance, and tasteful ornament. Hence | yet it is more an example of sublime imagery 
he will always be more popular with mature and elevation than of passion and eloquence. 
and reflective than with young and imagi- But as it is, nothing excels its grandeur. It 
native minds. _ was in the early years of the reign of Louis 

This sketch would be incomplete, if we | Philippe, at an animated sitting, when, ra- 
did not speak of his oratory. In effect, if| vished with admiration for the constituents 
he exercised a powerful influence on public | of 1789, he exclaimed: “I doubt not that, 
opinion by his lectures at the Sorbonne, he | in their unknown abodes, those noble souls 
has been no less powerful in the Chamber of | who have so ardently desired the good of 


Deputies than in his historical chair. During 
eighteen years, notwithstanding his haughti- 
ness of speaking, he won numerous victories. 
Whether the doctrines he advocated are ap- 
proved of or repudiated, no body may con- 
test the extraordinary talent he displayed. 
Professor of Political Law at the Chamber, 
as he was Professor of History at the Sor- 
bonne, he never wearied, never exhausted 
the attention of hearers ; yet there is found 
in his most applauded speeches a singular 
mixture of haughtiness and indetermination. 
He carries on in the Chamber the work 


humanity will be sensible of a profound 
pleasure to behold us to-day, avoiding those 
shoals upon which their brightest hopes were 
wrecked !” 

To return. A grand movement began 
after 1815 to regenerate history, which was 
sadly defective in France, and to render it 
more true, more judicious, as well as more 
entertaining, eloquent, and useful. This re- 
novation is marked by several phases, on 
which many historians, of different genius, 
science, and attainments, have impressed a 
glorious and lasting lustre. Two almost si- 
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multaneous improvements combined to pro- | able and picturesque historians depicted the 
duce that renovation : the first resulted from | poetical and dramatic side of history, and 
a more profound study of the chronicles—a | recounted it in glowing colors, in order to 


prolific source of information, when studied 


with discrimination and sagacity ; the second 


strike and interest young and lively minds, 
others, but especially M. Guizot, excelled in 


was founded on searching investigations into the philosophy of history, that part far more 
the nature and effects of laws, into hitherto | substantial and important, which concerns 


forgotten documents or characters, and, above 
all, into the evidences of the progressive 
march of the human mind. On both im- 


rovements M. Guizot exercised a powerful | 


_ the civilization, the prosperity, the happiness 


of nations, in fact, the destinies of mankind. 
In this line, M. Guizot has done immense 
service, and the new ideas he brought forth 


influence, especially on the latter, where he | will be for future times the best promoters 


stands the first by the novelty and the depth | 
of his disquisitions and general ideas. While | 


of progress. This shall be his peculiar 
glory. 





Tux improvements of modern ingenuity in 
chemistry and mechanics may be attributed 
to a very simple cause, acting in conjunction 
with the superior inielligence of the north- 
ern races; to the prevalence, namely, of the 
idea of general utility, or of the adaptation 
of nature to man, of the matter to the spirit. 
Until ingenuity and machinery shall have 
done their best, we cannot regard the des- 
tiny of man, the master of inferior natures, 
as fully accomplished. The hard and re- 
fractory substances of the earth, the chemi- 
cal operation of rain, air, and sunbeams, the 
force of winds and waters, and the powers 
of life and of decomposition, of fire, elec- 
tricity, and attraction, must be thoroughly 
mastered. Every comfort for the prolonga- 
tion of life, every aid to health and physical 
happiness must be secured, and its art and 
science perpetuated in books and in tradition, 
for the happiness of men in this life. It is 
the duty of living creatures to cherish life, 
in order that by so doing they may resemble 
their beneficent Creator in the making of 
good and useful works. 

It is only necessary to show that any thing 
is conducive to happiness; immediately it 
becomes important and meritorious. All 
things may be measured by that rule, from 
the doctrines of Christianity to the arts of 
agriculture and mechanics. All things are 
indeed not equally enjoyed by all, but all 
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things are enjoyed by great multitudes; and 
the distaste of one or of many persons for 
this or that comfort or luxury, is no evidence 
against it. There are a few who eat no 
bread, and others who have no ear for mu- 
sical sounds; but music is not therefore less 
the consoler, nor bread the sustainer of life. 

Let us then remove ourselves from the 
sect of Utilitariaus, and pass into the higher 
intellectual grade of those whose aim it is 
to promote happiness and comfort in every 
shape and every degree. 

The arts of music, of poetry, and of 
representation by forms and colors, have in 
all ages occupied the skill, and added elegant 
and pure enjoyment to the life, of nations. 
Poetry and music, the vehicles of inspira- 
tion, and painting of historic honors, convey 
purer and more elevated emotions of delight 
than the finest arts of cookery or upholstery. 
Those who have improved them—the Mil- 
tons, Raphaels, and Mendelssohns of modern 
times, and the Homers and Phidiases of an- 
tiquity—receive great honor in history, not 
for any abstract reason, but simply because 
their works continue in after ages to please 
and console humanity. 

When we compare the pictures of our 
own artists with the hideous daubs of Mexico, 
the notion presents itself of an intelligence 
greatly superior and cultivated in our own race. 
Our pictures give pleasure; they please all, 
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though not all alike; the more cultivated 
receiving from them the greatest degree of 
satisfaction. Pictures engraved, the mere 
lights and shadows of pictures, printed, are 
more in request and more of a commodity 
than music itself. They please immediately, 
and convey instruction at a glance. They 
are now considered to be the readiest means 
of conveying information, not only to the 
young, but to all classes and ages, and their 
production is as regular an occupation as 
that of any species of useful mechanism. 
When a good picture has been composed 
by an artist of genius, immediately it is 
engraved in wood and metal, and millions 
of copies of every degree of merit, all more 
or less resembling the original or suggested 
by it, are distributed by draughtsmen, engra- 
vers, printers, and book-dealers, over the entire 
continent. A good picture is an invention : 
and as, when a new engine, or a new im- 
ved method of clothes-making or farming, 
is produced by the ingenuity of an inventor, 
it immediately gives employment to thou- 
sands of workmen, who multiply it or its 
modifications, and distribute copies over all 
the world; so is it when a Mozart, a Ten- 
nyson, or a Turner invents a new work of 
music, of poetry, or of design: the musical 
feeling of the entire nation, their tender and 
solemn thoughts, their tastes, and the prefer- 
ences of their eyes, are immediately changed, 
and wakened to a new pleasure, through 
the skill of performers, engravers, and 
artisans in every city. Thousands of persons 
are kept employed by the new inventions of 
great masters and men of genius in the fine 
arts: they are fed and clothed, and even 
accumulate wealth, by reason of that desire 
by which all are actuated, to enjoy the plea- 
sures created for them by the intelligence 
and labor of the great artists. By these arts 
a relish for temperate and delicate pleasures 
is diffused through all classes of society, and 
an atmosphere of refinement is created, pecu- 
liarly favorable to peaceful and humane ideas. 
With this alia’, we propose to lay 
before our readers some observations on the 
arts themselves, as they are practised by 
artists of the first order, more especially the 
art of painting, or rather of design, includ- 
ing every kind of representation by lines and 
colors. 
Pictures, in the common acceptation, are 
mere imitations of nature—daguerreotypes, 
with the addition of color. The most per- 
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fect imitation of nature would not, however, 
be esteemed a picture by a true artist. A 
landscape, composed by Cole, or a figure- 
group by Leutze or Eastlake, is no more an 
imitation of nature than is the music of Hail 
Columbia, or the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
of Mendelssohn. The note of the piano-forte 
or of the violin is nature itself, and may be 
elicited by the wind moving over the strings, 
or by the jarring of carriages on the pave- 
ment. So also is the color, the chrome 
yellow or the Prussian blue, laid upon can- 
vas by the artist: these tints and sounds, 
like the colors in the sky and the sounds of 
the human voice, are natural productions. 
A daguerreotype, being a purely chemical 
and mechanical product, cannot be consid- 
ered an imitation of nature, but strictly a 
product of nature, guided indeed by the skill 
of man, but still natural, and by no means 
of intellectual origin. 

When, on the other hand, the artist lays 
colors upon canvas from memory, endea- 
voring to represent a scene which lies before 
him, or which is impressed upon his brain, 
there is imitation in the work. 

And now, limiting our attention to the 
art of painting, we discover but little of what 
is styled the imitation of nature in the works 
of its masters. Nature, indeed, affords the 
materials, but genius, the talent of design or 
of invention, works them up. 

At different times we look upon the same 
landscape with artistic pleasure or with 
brutal indifference. The same features ap- 
pear beautiful or homely according to our 
mood or disposition. Not that the same 
landscape or the same face is at different 
times both beautiful and ugly; nature must 
be the same at all times, the same to ani- 
mals and to men, to the happy or indiffer- 
ent or melancholy observer. At times we pass 
by the most odious and detestable scenes in 
a great city with perfect insensibility. At 
other times they shock us with their in- 
trinsic deformity, nature remaining always 
the same. A well-formed and beautiful 
woman is a work of nature, but there will 
be times when her beauty will make no im- 
pression, the disposition not being right for 
the perception of it. The eyes of the mind 
may be shut; the eyes of the organ, or (if 
we please) of the internal feculty that is 
given to all in different degrees for the per- 
ception of beauty, are closed upon the object. 
The deaf ear hears no sound; the unmusical 
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ear, though not deaf, enjoys no music. The 
dull palate has no delicacy of taste; the dull 
eye requires flaunting colors to excite it. 

ature does all things, well or ill, with in- 
difference ; she causes the seed to grow and 
become a tree, or she destroys it with a frost. 
We distinguish the merit and demerit, the 
beauty and deformity of nature’s operations, 
by a peculiar vision, the faculty of imagina- 
tive taste, of imaginative seeing and hearing, 
which, through the medium of the senses, 
looks into the life, and discovers the utility 
and beauty or the mischief and deformity 
that lie in all things. 

We hold it necessary to the artist that he 
should possess a powerful faculty of dis- 
crimination between the beautiful and sub- 
lime, and the deformed and vulgar that he 
sees in men and nature. Whether he must 
be a sublime or beautiful person himself, 
is a question we need not meddle with; 
enough that, with a powerful talent of dis- 
crimination in all that gives pleasure or pain, 
through impressions made upon the eye and 
ear, the first condition is satisfied for the 
making of an artist. 

What is immediately painful or pleasing 
to the mind, is also agreeable or disagreeable 
to the sense. There is no music in a suc- 
cession of horrid sounds, and no picture in a 
collection of dirty shadows. It is conse- 
quently necessary for the artist to possess a 
fine and discriminating sense; as needful to 
him as a delicate touch to the violinist, or a 
susceptible wrist to a piano player. He 
must have cultivated his perception of shad- 
ows, boundaries, and colors, of distances and 
airy perspectives, as the violin player has cul- 
tivated touch. The faculty must be strong 
by nature, and stronger by education. Nor 
will it be less necessary for him to have 
cultivated a naturally lively imagination to 
the highest perfection, so that no ordinary 
critic can decide against him in regard to 
what is or is not beautiful in nature. To 
know also, by his active analytic senses, the 
combinations of shadows and colors that 
produce those general effects upon the mind 
which we call beauty, deformity, sublimity, 
commonness, those curious adhesions of the 
sublime and common which are styled ridi- 
culous, or those that amuse without alarm- 
ing or disgusting the imagination, but move 
only laughter and the humorous feelings, 
must be as well known to him. 

He must be able to build or construct an 
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assemblage of particulars which will awaken 
all these different emotions, or at least one 
of them, or he cannot be esteemed an artist. 
It is not enough that he perceives the beauty 
of a particular landscape, and can put it in 
all its colors and shadows on the canvas; 
he must recognize its parts, describe the 
merit of each feature in relation to the others, 
and must be able to construct another 
landscape on the canvas, or another human 
face, more beautiful even than any of the 
originals, Trees, rocks, rivers, nose, eyes, 
lips, the mouth, the hand, the stature, all 
colors and their tints, must be the alphabet 
and vocabulary of his art-language, with 
which, and the phrases of nature, he will 
compose a poem of forms and colors—a 
work of pictorial art. 

By natural talent and fine observation he 
collects the detail; by his imaginative power 
he works out the ideal. The one is nothing 
without the other. Imitation without the 
ideal of beauty is no better than a laborious 
kind of daguerreotyping, much better done by 
chemistry and - glasses than by the best 
of imitators. Though imitation is pleasing 
in itself, it is so evidently a work of sense, 
and so imperfect when executed by the hand, 
that very few are content with it. It is impos- 
sible to imitate correctly the changes of 
light upon a landscape, or those of expres- 
sion in the human face ; for these, if followed, 
melt into one another, and reduce all imi- 
tations to a meaningless mixture or neu- 
trality ; like a muddy mixture of colors, in 
which the singleness and purity of living 
expression is utterly lost. The same face is 
one thing now, a the next moment it has 
changed. The same landscape has never 
the same light for a single minute of the 
day, and each day differs from its prede- 
cessor. The imitator is reduced to the co- 
pying of what is called “still life,” flowers, 
dishes, plate, the interiors of rooms, metals 
and precious stones; and even here the va- 
riations of his own perception deceive him ; 
the yellow of to-day is the orange of to- 
morrow, the vision wavers with the pulses 
of the heart, and no picture or object is the 


same before and after a hearty meal, or a fit 


ot melancholy or laughter. 

Clearly, an artist must have ideas, He 
must be able to fix a piece of human beauty 
or of landscape pleasure in his mind’s eye, 
and keep it there as firmly as a moral sen- 
timent. But he cannot hold it unless he him- 
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self is endowed with steadiness of purpose. 
The ideas of great painters are very fixed 
and still; they grow, like crystals, from an 
unchangeable nucleus. Pictures are made 
as trees grow, by the development of a germ ; 
and so also are they painted. 

The art itself is learned in this way, and 
not by the study of any chains of detail. 
The artist. may first study noses, then eyes, 
and then other features in succession: it is 
very well for his hand to do this ; he acquires 
thereby a certain skill, and it will help him 
in the end, if not too earnestly pursued ; 
but it brings him no nearer to his pur- 
pose. A tree is not a multitude of leaves, 
no more, indeed, than a picture is a mul- 
titude of little dabs of paint. To lay on 
one dab of paint requires some skill of hand, 
and to know how to copy a leaf, some skill 
of imitation, and that is all. A tree at a 
thousand yards’ distance does not show leaves 
to the painter, but only masses of shadows 
and lights; no one tree is like another, nor 
will any good artist paint a tree from nature, 
unless he intends it for a portrait of tho 
Charter Oak. Ideas of trees, ideas of noses, 
eyes, lips, ideas of all living objects, ideas of 
mountains, lakes, and of all the elements of 
view, are present in the mind of the young 
artist, long before the anatomy of a leaf or 
of a human body has appeared to him. 

The delicate idea, the germ, so to speak, 
which is gradually developed in a picture, 
is, perhaps, more strictly a feeling than a 
thought. As, to an artist of fine susceptibil- 
ity, the tone of a bell will suggest a musical 
composition, so will a flash of scenery, pass- 
ing through the mind, and awakening cer- 
tain harmonies of color, and of light and 
shade, suggest a composition to the melodist 
of the eye, the true painter. The picture 
does not appear to him with all the details 
of features, or of leaves, rocks, and rivers ; no 
more than the first conception of the Priv 
of the fallen Archangel was attended, in 
the imagination of Milton, with all the colors, 
lights, and shadows of the Paradise Lost. 
A momentary flash of imagination, a 
glimpse, if we may so speak, of the Prince 
of Darkness standing on the mount, from 
which he cursed the sunlight; a dusk shadow 
of sorrowful eclipse over the beauty of the 
fair earth; the feeling of his purpose, the 
destruction of the noblest work of the 
Almighty,—what more than this was need- 
ed by the poet for the germ or nucleus of 





his work! Let the idea of maternal love, 
the mother and the infant, rise, pure and 
powerful, in the vivid, but slow and grasping 
imagination of the artist; it is caught on 
its way through spirit-land, and made the 
living soul of a picture. The detail grow- 
ing out of this first conception belongs to it, 
as the leaves and flowers to the tree; it 
germinates in a form ; it has no outline, it is 
a balance of lights and shadows, harmo- 
nized and gradated (there is no other word) 
in the figure and features, the attire and 
localities of the artist’s own experience, or 
in the simple drapery and naked space of a 
classical school. 

How, then, does he achieve it? The admi- 
rable inventions of the chemists have removed 
out of his path almost every mechanical 
obstacle. The pure colors and their transpa- 
rent vehicles, as solid and as durable as glass ; 
delicate pencils, and the white and solid 
plane of the canvas, tempt him to begin. 
The idea, though powerful and tender, is 
evanescent and marvellously delicate; he 
must fix it in light and shade, and that 
speedily, or it may never rise again to him 
in as sweet a form as now. With a mind 
charged but not weakened by the rich con- 
ception, the idea of maternity, divine and 
eternal in its essence, he suffers his imagi- 
nation to assume the form that embodies it 
in all its purity and simplicity: the figures 
of a woman and an infant, in some attitude 
suggested by the first form of the idea, are 
put in light outlines, mere guides for the 
hand, to be presently obliterated by lights 
and shadows that express form, and speedily 
thrown upon the canvas; or if the artist 
is of a slow and cautious temper, they are 
sketched in, line by line; memoranda, leaves 
of growth, showing the gradual expansion 
and embodiment of the feeling in a form 
proper to its expression. This artist is no 
experimenter; what he intends to do, he 
does; and as the design, so is the structure, 
orderly, solid, and harmonious. 

The ground is marked out, he has now 
to lay the foundation. Light and shade, 
that body, of which imagination is the soul ; 
color, the ornament and pleasure of that 
body, the garment and splendid drapery of 
pictured thought, like the expressed mean- 
ing and the rliythmic flow of poems, must 
be chosen and composed with a skill and 
power adequate to the idea. 

Nature makes all together; form, body, 
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and color, grow up and expand together 
equally. Art, on the other hand, as it is 
analytic and exclusive in its study and choice, 
80 it creates and achieves a ge the 
several parts of the unity it wishes to pro- 
duce; and to this, too, it is necessitated by 
the nature of its materials, proceeding from 
the idea to the outline; from the outline to 
the body, in which outline disappears, or 
rather in which it is absorbed ; and finally, 
from the naked body to its full and brilliant 
development in color, by which outline and 
body are together taken up and transfigured. 

In the first idea, as in the embryo, all the 
conditions of the work are predetermined, 
and receive their unity, as in the seed we 
find the species and character of the tree. 
Its life is feeling, the sentiment of love 
taking shape in the workings of imagina- 
tion ; and as beauty is the natural figure of 
love, beauty becomes its vehicle in art; and 
just in proportion as its sensuosity and pas- 
sion is more solid and complete, it seeks 
_ the aid of color to give it warmth and 

e. 

The invention of a picture does not differ 
in its principle or its method from the 
invention of a new art or of a new machine; 
it is only in the feeling that prompts them 
that we find their true difference. The one 
gives cog to the faculties of economy, 
and pleases by the physical comfort it se- 
cures; the other addresses the heart, and 
charms by the pure and full expression of 
a natural emotion. The genius of the in- 
ventor is awakened first by the perception 
of a want, or of a natural obstacle to be 
subdued for the general advantage of men, 
and which is now harshly and cruelly inter- 
posed between desire and life, between the 
goods of life and their enjoyment. His 
aim is to diseover the means by which the 
air and earth, the water, the fire, and the 
steel, may be persuaded to perform a certain 
work, hitherto painfully and laboriously per- 
formed by human hands, or the slow labor 
of animals. His object is rather to subdue 
the pains and increase the comforts of all 
men equally; and by accomplishing this, 
he secures for himself also the right to live, 
and is justified in his own demands upon the 
labor of others. 

The artist, on the other hand, binds him- 
self to satisfy, not the wants of the body, 
but the desire of the heart, of which the 
true delight and urgent necessity is to find 
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expression for its feelings and ideas. He 
that can satisfy this longing for expression 
is the true artist ; the vehicle or body of the 
expression may be a picture or a poem, a 
piece of music or a statue ; it is art in many 
shapes, expression making choice of many 
different vehicles, addressing the mind 
through different senses. 

Language, being in general the most pow- 
erful and copious organ of expression, has 
been employed in all ages to embody the 
sublimest emotions, and those who have so 
employed it, rank first in the heraldry of 
genius. Next to these, in modern times, 
we rank the painters and statuaries, who 
have embodied in marble or in color the 
greater passions of the human and divine na- 
ture. These two classes of artists have more 
than satisfied the world, have even surpassed 
and far exceeded the expectations of men. 
Every thing that is godlike in humanity 
has been embodied in the majesty of words, 
and in the dignity and beauty of painted 
and sculptured forms. They carry us beyond 
ourselves; and in seeking consolation from 
their expressions, we find ourselves elevated 
into a region of sublime passions, whose 
truth we recognize, but which so far surpass 
ourselves, we attribute inspiration to those 
who had the power of expressing them. 
And yet, we cannot tell to what height even 
we ourselves might attain, were all obstacles 
removed and all difficulties overcome. Na- 
ure is the same, we know, and offers to the 
modern artist as grand and beautiful a field 
as to those of antiquity. Modern ingenuity 
has removed a thousand hindrances in the 
way of the painter. The passions of the 
heart and the noble impulses of the better 
nature are in no wise changed. If we can- 
not express them in such a style as will 
satisfy the desires of others, it is our own 
fault ; either a fault of ability, which we are 
unwilling to admit, or a fault of aim, which, 
without shame, we may allow. 

In the invention and production of a fine 
picture, a degree of knowledge and of labor 
is involved, which must absorb the entire 
force and intelligence of the artist. In the 
conception, or first idea, there will be both 
an idea and a sentiment. A feeling comes 
first, as of heroism, generosity, pity, or 
parental love; the pleasure of the landscape, 
the joys of conviviality, the passions, the 
griefs, in all their mixtures and phases. 
The artist is already familiar with these, or 
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with the one, at least, which he wishes to 
express. If not familiar with it, he cannot 
give to it the spirit and tone of originality ; 
it will be false and studied, or stiff and 
affected. Of false and stiff pictures a great 
number are painted by artists of merit even 
in our country, because they have not the 
courage or the pride to avoid that which 
they cannot do well. They are thus driven 
into the open field of plagiarism, and com- 
pose pictures in which there is only a the- 
atric appearance of sentiment, and not the 
true and natural expression of it. Pictures 
of this class excite only a transient admira- 
tion, from their merit as “imitations of 
nature,” or of other artists. 

It will hardly be denied that the artist 
who means to be original must be also 
thoughtful and observant. He must be ac- 
customed to meditation, in order to acquire 
the power of bringing up into the clear light 
of thought, natural images of the passions, 
and landscape scenes fitted to that phase of 
rural sentiment or pastoral feeling which he 
intends to express. The forms of nature 
are firmly impressed upon the fibre of his 
brain; he has only to call them out of the 
cavern of memory, where they lurk since 
childhood, and the trees, rocks, mountains, 
clouds and lakes, the sweet traces of tender- 
ness on the human countenance, will come 
forth kindly, and accurately guide his hand 
in the composition of his work. It is not 
necessary for the landscape painter to have 
a tree before him in order that he may 
design a tree. Thousands of trees, scraggy 
and low, or overarching and majestic, the 
first deep and highly colored impressions of 
childhood, are printed in the dark chamber 
of the brain. He may correct the deficien- 
cies of memory by immediate observation, 
but if he goes to nature for design, nature 
will joke with and delude him. Her scenes 
are indeed the originals of his thoughts, 
but she does not offer them to him in a 


permanent form; her landscapes are mere 
dissolving views, a thousand in an hour. 
He must imitate her in the material, but the 
composition is his own, and is merely the 


vehicle of a sentiment. He must observe 
her laws and select her instances, but he 
must not attempt to copy her moving fea- 
tures. She offers her variety to him, but 
looks to him for the exercise of a choice and 
of a power as varied and creative as her own. 

Standing before the blank canvas, labor- 
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ing in the expression of a feeling, he will 
discover, to his own astonishment, that the 
line of beauty lives in his hand; and with 
no other aid from present nature than the 
mere proportion, a beautiful outline, clear, 
sweet and expressive, will appear to him 
as if by magic. If he has the courage to 
seize and adopt it, he will have given to his 
work the air and merit of originality. The 
picture is begun with free and temporary out- 
lines, the first hints, notes, and memoranda 
of the work. The outlines of the master are 
simple edges of shadows. In nature there 
are few hard boundaries; bad artists, on the 
contrary, begin with and exhibit them in 
every stage—a good artist in no stage—of 
the work. 

The idea is now fixed ; it remains only 
to develop it. Imagination is satisfied ; the 
senses must have their turn, the detail must 
be laidin. First, the detail of form and of 
relief; and by what better or more rapid 
method can these be developed than by a 
simple black and white, a pure chiaroscuro, 
light and shade, worked carefully and 
strongly, over the entire canvas? Every 
thing solid, the ribs and skeleton of the pic- 
ture may be completed in this second stage. 

Painting being the art of giving to a flat 
surface the hollowness, the distance and re- 
lief of space, is an art purely of perspective. 

First, there is the perspective of outline, 
or geometrical perspective. Not the ridi- 
culous “linear” kind, so called in works 
of drawing and the encyclopedias. The 
straight lines of this false perspective have 
no existence in nature, and are not of the 
slightest value in art. The lines of hori- 
zontal edges and level surfaces, above and 
below—as, for example, those of a long wall, 
along which the eye glances towards the hori- 
zon—are truly logarithmic curves ; they sag, 
drop down, or swell upwards, and do so less 
and less as we regard them at greater dis- 
tances, and do not by any means plunge 
straight into a vanishing point, as we see 
them drawn in those choking performances 
called “ first books,” and “easy lessons in 
drawing,” works by which the most prom- 
ising artistic talent may be, and doubtless 
is, every year extinguished in many hun- 
dreds of young persons. 

To become an artist, it is first necessary 
to unlearn all that has been taught us by 
that gnome of plumbago and India rubber, 
the modern drawing-master, with his mise- 
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rable little “finished sketches,” bits of 
rocks, ears, noses, and “linear perspectives ;” 
the latter of which he is careful to teach 
separately, for the reason that it is a thing 
by itself, and cannot be applied. Wonder- 
ful! exclaims the well-meaning, and other- 
wise “highly intelligent” teacher of youth, 
that so many thousands are taught drawing 
by the best masters, and so few ever attain 
the practice of art! The reason is not far 
to seek: young pupils who learn “linear” 
perspective and the art of drawing in hard 
outline, have learned literally nothing. They 
know nothing ofshadows, nor of the entireness 
or unity of a picture ; not even the faintest 
attempts are made to teach them these things, 
and, after years of lessons, the most they can 
do is to copy line for line the cold and 
shallow sketches of a drawing-master. Set- 
ting aside the falseness of “linear” per- 
spective, and the cold and ghostly effects of 
common pencil-drawing, or what is called 
“sketching,” as taught by Mr. Rubbery, the 
fashionable drawing-master, let us consider 
the method of his teaching. Young persons 
who are taught music are not made to play 
tunes, nor the first five or six notes of a 
cavatina, as a lesson; the music teacher who 
wishes to advance his pupil, does not set for 
a lesson the six middle notes of a miserable 
tune, nor even two or three measures of an 
overture ; but the drawing-master does what 
is fully equivalent to this, when he employs 
his pupil in “sketching,” from some “ draw- 
ing-book,” a stump of a tree or a cluster of 
scratchy leaves. The drawing-master sickens 
his unhappy pupil over “ outlines,” for the 
sake, he will tell you, of “cultivating his 
eye for proportion.” When the pupil looks 
at objects in nature, he sees no outlines, but 
only shadows and lights; his knowledge is 
consequently of no use to him, and he must 
forget all this before he can begin to be an 
artist, or even a draughtsman. Two methods 
of drawing are employed by genuine artists 
in their work: by one, they lay in the 
shadows on a light ground; by the other, 
they lay in the lights upon a dark ground; 
and in every picture both methods are used 
alternately, as the case may require. Pupils 
of drawing-masters learn neither; for if the 
charcoal or the crayon is placed in their 
hands, they are employed, for the most part, 
in imitating the lines of a crayon lithograph 
placed before them as a copy; and when 
they have learned to do this perfectly, it is 
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supposed that they have learned to draw. 
On the contrary, their studies have vitiated 
the artistic faculty, and henceforth they will 
produce only bad copies or worse modifica- 
tions of their originals. They cannot repre- 
sent any thing, much less compose a picture 
from an idea of their own. 

The music-master does not teach his pupil 
to play “sketches” of airs, marking here a 
note and there a note, but introduces her 
at once to the secret of harmony; nor does 
he drill her on the jews-harp, but always 
with the best and fullest instrument he can 
gain access to. The drawing-master and his 
pupils do what is quite as absurd, however, 
for they use the lead-pencil, the poorest of 
all drawing instruments, instead of the char- 
coal, the pen, or the color-brush ; and neither 
he nor his unfortunate pupils ever reach the 
idea of light and shadow, the harmony of 
representative art. To scratch, scrub, and 
sketch, to rub out bad work and put in worse, 
to make outlines, and labor at that scraggy 
style of delineation called in drawing-books 
“the picturesque,” is the occupation of their 
wasted hours for months, and even years, 
and they do not become artists; though, if 
they have taste and moderate application, 
they would, in the same time, have become 
excellent musicians ; for the reason that the 
music-master knows how and what to teach. 

Pupils who have acquired a moderate 
facility of touch in music, and whose ear has 
been cultivated to observe the harmonies, 
the lights and shadows of music, in the 
scales and chords composed for them by 
great teachers, are immediately introduced 
to Mozart or Beethoven, or even to Handel, 
and their enthusiasm and delight are extreme, 
Soon they hope to give others the pleasure 
they enjoy, and become performers. The 
drawing-master, on the contrary, never im- 
agines it is possible to teach his pupil the 
elegances and sublimities of the great paint- 
ers, though he can obtain all the works of 
the very best of them, engraved equal to the 
pace as far as regards drawing, light and 
shadow, and composition, He himselfeven 
does not pretend to keep company with 
Rubens or Angelo, even while his brother, 
the music-teacher in the next room, is ab- 
sorbed in Haydn or Mendelssohn. He keeps 
down among his scratchy picturesque, as he 
styles it, in the region of English drawing- 
books, and is well satisfied to indicate a rail 
fence, a stone cottage, or a ragged sheep, in 
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his scratchy and ghostly fashion. This is 
not drawing nor teaching, but a substitute— 
in short, an expensive humbug, which gives 
pleasure to no one, and profit only to those 
who teach. 

Dismissing the drawing-master for the 
present, with his legion of perspiring pupils, 
and fleeced and disappointed patrons, let us 
return to the studio of the free and diligent 
artist, who, it may be, is an amateur, but 
who proceeds, for all that, upon = prin- 
ciples, and with a clear purpose. He is dis- 
satisfied with his skill in detail, and turns aside 
to exercise his hand. He is provided only 
with a bit of charcoal, the finest tool ever 
discovered for the production of shadows. 
Let us observe his proceedings. Wishing 
to acquire freedom of wrist in the delinea- 
tion of the human figure, he has before 
him a plaster bust, or a statue, to draw 
from. He confines the light, causing it to 
fall in such a manner as to throw out the 
features in a bold relief. Points of light strike 
his attention, but he must reverse the ope- 
ration of nature, and touch places where 
there is no light; he must cover, with his 
dark and powerful pencil, what nature has 
hidden in her shadows, leaving what she has 
revealed. He works boldly, and almost 
carelessly, for over him the drawing-master 
has no power, and his wrist is not spell- 
bound by the iron destiny of outline. The 
shadows go in roughly; one by one, all are 
touched, and grout; strengthened and 


graded. The semblance of the object before | 


him is forcibly drawn upon the paper. He 
repeats the process upon the same object, 
working from different points of view; the 
freedom of his hand increases ; and after a 
few weeks, or even days, of this free labor, 
he finds that his drawing has improved, and 
that he is able to cope with the subject or idea. 
He does not make a separate study of pro- 
portion, for this element of form is learned 
with light and shadow, and is embraced in 
it. He isnot now an anatomist, nor a geo- 
metrician, but a painter; and he grapples 
first with the first difficulty, and lets others 
be overcome as they may. His study is for 
effect, and not for correctness; correctness 
may satisfy the critics, but it does not affect 
the passions or the sentiments, and therefore 
he subordinates it. 

Master of the figure, he is ready to de- 
velop it upon the canvas, after the interior 
model of his thought. To aid memory and 
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avoid the minor difficulties of drawing, and 
to give a clear and substantial frame-work, 
if we may so speak, to his ideal, he provides 
a “sitter,” or living model; not for copy, for 
now he is not painting a portrait, but to 
overcome, as we have already said, the minor 
difficulties, and to suggest the lesser details. 

Let us suppose that he has adopted the 
method of Bartolomeo, and works out the 
entire piece in black and white with the brush 
before using color. This method has great 
advantages; the entire force of the figure, 
as a composition, may be achieved by it 
before the veil of color is drawn over this 
ground ; the material is exceedingly plastic 
and delicate, and takes every shade or gra- 
| dation that may be required. 

The second kind of perspective, that of 
light and shadow, is here to be made out. 
The delusion of outline, the distinctness of 
the forms of objects, the contrasts of light 
and shade, and the expression or feature of 
every thing, is blurred or hazed over and 
softened by distance ; the intervals between 
all are filled with a kind of indistinctness, 
represented by grayness. Detail is lost. 
Shadows become gray spots, and lights turn 
to mere nebulosities. Here begin the serious 
difficulties of the art, as regards manipula- 
tion. 

By the proper sizes given tothe objects, 
the first or true geometrical perspective was 
made out. By indistinctness of feature and 
softening of contrasts, the second kind was 
perfected. Here are two kinds of perspec- 
tive already, both requiring the artistic eye, 
and great observation and judgment, to per- 
fect them. We now arrive at a third kind, 
the perspective of color. 

The progress of genius, and of art, is from 
generals to particulars, from the ideal to the 
actual, from the design to the detail; as the 
tree grows from the germ to the bud, and 
by gradual unfolding to leaf, stem, flowers, 
and fruit. The first observations of the 
child are of masses of color, and of light and 
shade, and from these even to old age, par- 
ticulars accumulate, until they hide and 
overwhelm the generalities. The genuine 
artist adopts the method of nature, for he 
masters first the general idea, and he pro- 
ceeds in the education of his own talent 
from boyhood to manhood by that method: 
pera comes of itself with the accumu- 
ation of experience. In like manner 
| and moved onward the great schools of art, 
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inning with mere termini, corner-posts, 
on which a head was rudely carved, the 
Greek ideal added more and more of the 
detail toward the fuller expression of its 
thought, but always keeping the ideal: from 
the period of Dzedalus to that of Phidias, and 
from Phidias to the artists who wrought at 
Rome under imperial patronage, becoming 
more and more minute, until they attained 
to portraiture, at the expense, at last, of the 
ideal itself. 

Italian painting in the days of Dante 
lived in the pale ideal of angelic beauty, and 
was developed in particulars by slow degrees, 
ending in the minuteness and mannerism of 
the later schools. American painters for 
the most part, and with only a few brilliant 
exceptions, begin at the reverse, and think 
they have become painters by the accurate 
representation of forms and colors from 
nature, without reference to the ideal. 
Hence we have as yet no school of art, but 
only asuperior kind of Chinese fidelity ; the 
ideal is cherished only by a few, and the 
inferior talent of Europe surpasses us, be- 
cause it adheres, both in form and color, in 
some degree to the methods of antiquity. 

Nature indicates a method congenial 
to the human intellect by her system of 
color, for she throws the principal power 
and beauty of her landscape into distances, 
where minuteness and detail are mostly lost. 

In the perspective of color we have a won- 
derful example of this method; for in dis- 
tance, all colors fade into blue, violet and azure, 
the colors of air, of distance, and of uncer- 
tainty ; the air comes down over the land- 
scape even to the middle ground; and in 
composing the solid skeleton of rocks and 
trees, in light and shade, without color, or 
in monochrome and white, only the fore- 
ground can be freely composed; the colors 
alone, the transparencies of foliage, air, and 
clouds, making the principal merit of an air 
picture, as. distinguished from a group of 
figures, or a piece of still life. 

Red gives body to the colors of the fore- 
ground, green and yellow prevail over the 
middle, and the distances pass away into 
azures. In sunset yiews, again, the scale is 
repeated. Red and orange burn on the 
horizon among dusky clouds, and the zenith 
is violet; it is a second landscape in the 
sky. Here, then, we find our third order of 


thence to yellow, olive, azure, violet,—and 
repeated in the heavens. In the perspectives 
of color, the painter has a wonderful power 
given him of distancing all things in their 
just degrees by the imposition of transparent 
blue, in very thin films, over his body. colors. 

The sides of mountains in shadow, in the 
distances of an air picture, are of all tints 
of azure and cerulean, through which the 
solid greens of foliage, and the reds of earth 
and rocks, make a very faint impression 
upon the eye, an impression which dimin- 
ishes regularly with the distance, because it 
is the nature of these colors to lose their 
intensity with their distance. 

1. The painter is already familiar with 
the true “linear perspective,” as distin- 
guished from the false, (if unhappily he 
has been taught the latter at school;) he 
can order the heights and sizes of all the 
objects in his piece with a just regard to 
their distance. He is now master of the first 
kind of perspective, that which is expressed 
by points and lines. 

2. He has also noticed and can express 
the perspectives of light and shade, the 
softenings given by remoteness, (not by 
mist,) and the greater dependence to be 
placed on the imagination in distant objects. 
He will not make out the minutiz of his 
objects in the middle ground, as if they 
were to be seen in miniature; he will con- 
sider the power of the eye itself, as it 
is clouded by remoteness. His picture is 
not to be seen through a telescope; the 
excess of detail will either be lost, or it will 
drag the distances into the middle ground 
and the middle into the foreground. Fi- 
gures far off will look like pigmies, and 
trees like shrubs, if they are overwrought, 
and the perspective of light and shade for- 
gotten. 

3. The perspective of color requiring in 
the foreground the solid and comparatively 
opaque body colors of objects firmly and clear- 
ly marked, will give distance only by the pre- 
valence of blue, increasing in force with dis- 
tance. It requires also that shadows shall 
have the accidental or harmonic hues ap- 
pearing in them more decidedly as they 
ara intended to appear more remote. The 
tinge of blue, communicated to all the sha- 
dows that relieve an orange or golden light, 
the tinge of clear green for a red light, and 





perspective ; in color, from red to orange, 


the veil of yellow changed by darkness into 
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n from purple lights, are strongly mani- 
ested in a well-managed landscape, as the 
eye traverses its perspectives. 

4. Even with all these, the full perspec- 
tive of a picture is not made out. The den- 
sity of air carrying a mist with it, obscures 
all objects more and more as they grow 
remote; and this “air perspective” requires 
a peculiar skill to give it delicacy.. Many 
painters rely exclusively upon this air per- 
spective for atmospheric distances, being for 
the most. part ignorant of the powerful per- 
spective of color, having, indeed, heard 
nothing of it from others, and rarely dis- 
covering its laws themselves. A thin mud 
of white and yellow is scrubbed over the 
whole picture, as they say, to distance and 
soften, but it only obscures. Others rely 
upon a coat of oil, carrying an even body of 
transparent color, diffused over all objects ; 
and this, too, is only a species of sand cloud 
or material obscuration, and dulls the finest 
workmanship of the hand. Mist or air per- 
spective will be seldom needed to give dis- 
tance, if the color is justly managed, and the 
tints preserved in their transparency. 

The combined effect of the three first 
kinds of perspective—the “geometric” or 
true linear, that of light and shadow, and 
that of color—will give, with a perfectly clear 
air, an effect of distance equal to that of a 
reflection in a mirror; and we see pictures so 
painted as to produce this illusion, but only 
by the best hands. The effect of all is due 
to the nature of the human eye, and may 
be styled the physiological kinds, while the 
misty obscuration, sometimes and falsely 
called “air perspective,” is to be regarded 
more as a defect than asa merit ; being in fact 
the interposition of opaque particles between 
the eye and the object, like a cloud of dust. 
Beautiful effects are doubtless attained by it, 
but it is a monstrous trick of many painters 
to rely upon it altogether. 

To produce all of these effects, (and we 
could point out several pictures by American 
artists which show them very beautifully 
and in full combination,) it is clear, some 
method must be used in the laying on of 
color. A mixture of the primary colors, red, 
yellow, and blue, produces a neutral tint, 
which is muddy and unfit to be applied on 
canvas. One of the principal differences, 
pointed out by Merimé in his admirable work 
on color,between the pictures of the old Italian 
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school and the majority of those of our day, 

is in the mixed and muddy colors of the 

one, and the clear transparency and vigor 

of the other. Nature and the art of chem- 

istry have provided the painter with colors 

too harsh to be used in their purity. The 

colors of nature are clear and powerful, but 

they are never pure ; hardly in a March sky ~ 
is clear red visible; and in the human 

figure, every color is a medium, or rather a 

blending of all; a circumstance which ocea- 

sions great trouble and perplexity to those 

painters who imagine they are to mix tints 

of nature upon the palette before laying 

them upon the canvas. It is generally for- 

gotten, too, that the tints of nature are 

transparent: thus, in a tree, the green of 

leaves is seen through the yellow cuticle of 
the leaf; the blood of the skin glows through 

the skin itself, which is of a delicate yellow. 

To produce even a, tolerable imitation of these 

effects, it becomes necessary to use the pri- 

mary colors in the ancient manner, namely, 
to use them pure, to lay them one upon an 

other, selecting the most violent and powerful 
colors, and tempering one by the superpo- 
sition of another. Leaves of trees may be 
made of pure verdigris, if laid upon a pro- 

per ground; the ground, shining through, 
tempers the harshness, and gives the tender 
hue of vegetation. The strength and bnil- 
liancy of the chemical colors is quite lost and 
useless when mixed together promiscuously. 

Certain mixtures are indeed allowable, as of 
blue with yellow, of any primary color with 

any other; but the double colors, orange, 

purple, and green, cannot be mixed with 

their complementary primaries without pro- 

ducing an opaque and senseless neutrality. 

Let rich and glaring colors be laid in all 
their brilliancy upon the canvas; then let 
their complementary tints be applied over 
them, and the transparent neutrality of 
nature is attained, and full power is given to 

the color of the picture. The aid rendered 
by the chemist is thus not thrown away, 
but fully and gratefully acknowledged by 
the artist. 

A great deal is said about toning and 
glazing, by superficial painters. By the pro- 
cess of toning, a uniform tint is glazed over 
the entire surface of the picture, so that all 
is softened and united. A badly painted pic- 
ture may be much improved by this opera- 
tion ; its defects are hidden, and its harsh 
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ness corrected ; but the distances are brought 
near, the foreground distanced and the mid- 
dle ground obscured, the finest harmonies of 
shadows and lights utterly obliterated. The 
shadow of a white house in a middle 
und, under a yellow sunlight, is invaria- 
bly of a pure ultramarine blue. Let us con- 
‘sider what would be the fate of this exquisite 
aérial harmony of golden lights and azure 
shade under the monotonizing —_— of 
lazing or toning. It is destroyed, and with 
it all the fine distances. 

If the picture is rightly painted from the 
first layer to the last, it will have the tone 
proper to it, without any superficial glazing 
of transparent color. If it is a golden sunset, 
let the shadows be “toned,” if you please, 
with azure; the lights will now shine with 
double brilliancy. They were harsh and 
unpleasant, made of violent colors, now they 
are agreeable and harmonious. Hogart 
has some where remarked, that the differ- 
ence between a good painter and a bad one 
lies in the use of blue; and we agree with 
him so far as to admit that a painter who 
cannot mark the retreating surfaces of flesh 
and the shadows of a landscape with blue, 
without spoiling them, has not learned to 
finish a picture. 

It is impossible to fix the limits of illusion 
to which the art of painting may be carried, 
when the natural principles of coloring shall 
be recognized and acted on. The present hap- 
hazard of the palette being once discarded, 
and a rule adopted for the orderly building 








up if we —~ so phrase it, of a picture, in- 
credible rapidity and finish will be attained. 
We subdue nature, says Lord Bacon, by ob- 
serving her laws ; we also represent her by that 
process. Would one good artist and ingeni- 
ous colorist devote himself to a study of the 
methods by which effects of color and dis- 
tance are produced in nature, and by that 
study attain to an inviolable system of 
coloring, that should have its rules, like all 
other rational arts, painting might revive in 
our days with a vigor far beyond all the 
productions of Italy. Already in certain pic- 
tures, by different hands, at the exhibition 
of the Art Union, we see the evidence of 
successful labor in this great department of 
art. A clear and beautiful style of coloring 
is slowly gaining the ascendency over the 
miserable palette style of the daubers, mix- 
ers and glazers. Clear harmonies, pure skies, 
transparent carnations, and deep shadows 
may be discovered in a few pieces. We may 
be satisfied with this advance: we have no 
fears for the art of painting in America, if 
it continues. The ideas of our best artists 
are generally fine and elevated; and the 
mind of an educated American citizen may 
surely be compared, in force, power, and 
dignity of conception, to that of the Euro- 
pean. We are now fighting with gross 
matter, working our way through mechani- 
cal obstacles; when we have attained the 
requisite brilliancy and purity of color, we 
shall have leisure to look about us, and to 
meditate grand and beautiful works. 
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GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF MOORE. 


Tuomas Moore, so long “ the poet of all 
circles, and the idol of his own,” has passed 
away, at a ripe age, to rejoin his distinguish- 
ed contemporaries of a by-gone generation. 
For some time before his death, his life was 
a blank; the purple light of poetry had 
vanished, and shadows, clouds, and darkness 
rested on it, 


Amidst the after-silence on the shore, 
Where all was lost, except a little life. 


His intellect had gone out, like those of 
Scott, Southey, and Cooper, before the end. 
This darkening and insanity of mind has 
overtaken a great many distinguished men— 


Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 
Stirring too deeply the soul's secret springs— 


Swift, Dante, Newton, Tasso, as well as the 
three we have mentioned. One may fancy 
this fate accompanying genius, after its 
achievements ; like the slave that, in the 
old Roman times, used to sit in the car with 
the consuls and imperadors, as they went 
up triumphing to the Capitol. The humili- 
ating moral seems as emphatic in one case 
as in the other. 

Moore was latterly engaged, it is said, on 
the life of the late witty canon of St. Paul’s, 
one of the founders and great guns of the 
Edinburgh Review, the Reverend Sydney 
Smith, with whose wit, genius, and general 
cast of philosophy, Moore perhaps more 
nearly sympathized than with those of any 
other literary man of his age. They were 
congenial spirits— 


two wits by acclamation ; 
Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the 


eed— 


and, for the last half century, two of the 
most sparkling and dexterous champions of 


English Whiggery. But the poor poet has 
been forced “to leave half told the story” 
of his eccentric old friend ; “the silver cord 
is loosed, the golden bowl is broken; the 
pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the 
wheel broken at the cistern.” If we were 
the melancholy Jaques, we could sit and 
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moralize for hours upon the splendid career 
of the Irish bard and its dreary close, re- 
sembling in this the Rhine, which, trending 
long and beautifully in the midst of noble 
and historic scenes, and illustrated in its 
course by many famous associations, is at 
last lost in the shallows and swamps by 
the ocean. “All that’s bright must fade ;” 
but the next line of the verse does not ex- 
actly apply to Moore. He was bright for 
over fifty years. In the average duration 
of human things, that was a long time for 
the enjoyments of life, and those pomps and 
vanities which, after all, are no inconsidera- 
ble ingredients in the happiness of mortals : 
a long time for the enjoyments of love and 
friendship, the luxurious hospitalities of 
lordly homes, the grateful incense of flattery, 
and the cordial acclaim of popularity ; while, 
physically and intellectually, Moore pos- 
sessed a temperament most susceptible of 
such exhilarating things— 


a soul 
To make these felt and feeling. 


He had a brilliant fancy, “as beautiful 
and bounding as a steed,” a sprightly fund 
of animal spirits, and a fat, healthy little 
person; and thus, smelling sweet savors 
and eating good things; drinking the rich- 
est wines, and making or hearing the most 
exquisite music, or the most inspiring wit; 
the dapper bard—who, in many respects, 
resembled his ancient lyric brother Horace— 
passed through life in a perfumed atmo- 
sphere on the high and privileged plateau 
of the British aristocracy. His cup of life 
was a full and fair one, and he drank it 
fairly, every thing considered. He had some 
vexations, and the shadow of death has 
been upon his threshold, but the balance 
was in his favor. These last dark dregs that 
lay at the bottom of the goblet were swal- 
lowed without tasting. 

Moore saw all his more brilliant compeers 
pass away before him. Two or three se- 
cond-rate men still remain—Hunt, Mont- 
gomery, Wilson. Those departed were a 
noble band of brothers, making the begin- 
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ning of the nineteenth century second to no 
other poetic era of any nation, ancient or 
modern; and proving that poetry is a pe- 
rennial thing, “ever fair and young ;” that 


Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the Della Cruscan twilight, people 
said the best days of English poetry were 
gone by ; that the parting genius was with 
sighing sent—the sighing of the Yendas, 
Piozzis, and Laura Marias—from the land; 
but, lo! Cowper and Burns were heard 
chanting in prelude, and then came the no- 
ble choir, with their singing-robes about 
them : Coleridge, Campbell, Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Southey ; and, close behind, Hunt, Wilson, 
Proctor, Montgomery, Hogg, Elliott, and a 
score of others, all giving out the vigorous 
and varied poetical expression of a new era. 
Moore held a distinguished place among the 
best of this “immortal band ;” and, now 
that he has rejoined them, we naturally wish 
to know the place he is to occupy for the 
future. In looking for the “true place” of 
this star, we must estimate those refractions 
caused by contemporary opinion,which make 
the object appear higher than it really is in 

eneral. 

We think the prestige of Moore’s life- 
time, and the éclat which novelty flung 
around his polished and delicate verse, will 
not accompany it before the critical tribunals 
of the future. They have already faded 
away, in fact, and lost their influence; and 
Moore’s poetic renown is about to be shorn 
of many of its beams. Looking back on the 
bards of the last half century, we feel that 
Moore affords least of that spirit of English 
poetry which takes the general mind, and 
promises to be held in remembrance by suc- 
ceeding generations of readers. There ap- 
pears no depth or thoughtfulness in him. 
Amidst all his music, we do not hear any of 
the still, sad music of humanity. We think 
the test of a poet’s worth is the frequency with 
which he is quoted, whenever people discuss 
matters of moral feeling, or general views 
of man’s philosophy, natural objects, social 
tendencies, and so forth, just as the best 
pieces of music are those which “ grind well” 
in the thoroughfares. Byron, Scott, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, are quoted, 
con amore, in English literature, their 
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thoughts chiming in with the natural 
thoughts and impulses of millions; but 
Moore seldom furnishes a pregnant couplet 
or distich for our intellectual needs. In re- 
views, periodicals, newspapers, lectures, how 
seldom do we find any thing from his verse. 
The most quotable portion of itis in the Melo- 
dies; but we rarely see any thing taken from 
these to tesselate our prose disquisitions : 
and no wonder; for these songs are not 
genuine. They are not truly Irish, and we 
never knew that they were considered Eng- 
lish, in the sense in which Proctor’s or Dib- 
din’s lyrics are English. How generally 
and affectionately we quote Burns, for the 
large and earnest sympathies of his nature, 
so warm with the feelings of our common 
humanity! But Moore deals in the finer 
and more fragile elements of human senti- 
ment. We admire the happiness and deli- 
eacy of his ideas, but they seem too finely 
drawn out for the every-day experiences of 
life ; they are generalized or epigrammatized 
too much, and cannot attach themselves fa- 
vorably to our recollections. Moore’s nature 
was more phosphorescent than fiery, and his 
words have not raciness, vigor, or character, 
sufficient to make them memorable. This 
impression of the unquotability of Moore, 
leads one to no unjust conclusion regarding 
his general merit as a poet. We have an 
idea that he must take a low place among 
the poets of his day and generation. We 
believe he was deficient in that mens divi- 
nior, those profounder emotions of our nature 
which furnish full inspiration from within, and 
without which, no one can be a true vates. 
The very air which Moore breathed, from the 
opening of his career to the close of it, was 
fatal to the genuine poetic affatus. He 
lived the life of a Sybarite; or perhaps it 
would be more just to say, the life of an 
Epicurean—a stranger to the more vigorous 
inspirations of existence. The greatest of 
our poets have been hustled and knocked 
about by the world, and exasperated in va- 
rious ways by its chances. In the majority 
of instances, they 


— were cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learned in suffering what they taught in song. 


But Moore was early taken from the level 
of the shopkeeping class into the seventh 
heaven of the British peerage ; and without 
any further dwelling upon cause and effect 
in this case, the reader will estimate what 
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sort of feeling and sentiment could be nour- 
ished in the soul of a happy little Irish 
rank-worshipper, like young Moore, by the 
silken influences of the aristocracy. True 
poetic genius breathes no such rarefied air, 
and thrives in no such place. It follows the 
plough upon the mountain-side ; it enlists 
in a cavalry regiment under a feigned name, 
and speaks Greek to the horse, or the colo- 
nel; it comes out of an apothecary’s shop 
to spit blood in a strange land, and hear the 
large utterance of the elder gods of pagan- 
ism; it scandalizes society, and rushes sav- 
agely to the far-off mountains, like a wild 
animal, growling all the way; it sits in a 
hermitage, and moralizes; it talks blas- 
phemy, in a measure, and is chased off into 
the wilderness with curses; acts, in fact, 
generally, in a strange and perverse way, 
and is mostly under the ban of a correct and 
moral community. But it never shows it- 
self habitually crooking the supple hinges 
of the knee in the gilded drawing-rooms of 
fashionable society, or veiling its cap to the 
coronets of the great. If Moore had stayed 
in Dublin, and lived among his honest 
Leinster cousins—got fuddled with Innis- 
howen, on hearty Hibernian occasions—he 
would have been a far different poet; he 
would, probably, have shown himself, with 
a difference, as Irish as Oliver Goldsmith ; 
and been in his own country what Béranger 
has been in France. 

Moore first saw the light at Aungier 
street, in Dublin, in 1780, the year in 
which the aforesaid great French lyrist was 
born; a man whose life in all things has 
presented such remarkable contrasts to that 
of the first poet. For, whereas “Tommy 
loved a lord,” and bowed down to high peo- 
ple all his life; Béranger scoffed at the Mar- 
quises of Carabas from the beginning, and 
greatly helped to pull them down, in the 
end, to the level of his own democracy. 

In the absence of any regular biography, 
we chiefly gather the circumstances of 
Moore’s life and literature from the prefaces 
which, about ten years ago, he prefixed to 
the complete and last edition of his works, 
thus published in imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott, who had put forward his novels and 
romances in the same way. Sir Walter 
did this to realize money for his creditors. 
But Moore had no such excuse ; and in his 
hands the task of recapitulation falls very 
short of the other in interest and value. It 
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was scarcely becoming to his better judg- 
ment and advanced age, to embalm the fire- 
fly brilliancies of his anacreontics and erotics 
for the generations that are to come. With 
very little true poetry to recommend them, 
the world would not be very sorry to find 
them passed over in silence. 

In his fourteenth year, Moore was a pupil 
in the school of Mr. Samuel Whyte, in the 
Irish metropolis. Whyte was for a long 
time a teacher of reading and elocution ; and 
as a taste for private theatricals was very pre- 
valent among the higher classes of Irish soci- 
ety, he was frequently employed by the Duke 
of Leinster’s family and others to get up 
and superintend such performances at their 
houses. He also encouraged a taste for de- 
claiming and acting among his pupils, and 
Moore, a quick, vivacious, black-eyed little 
fellow, was his “show-scholar” in many 
parts. Mr. Whyte wrote prologues and 
epilogues, which his pupil recited, and so 
from being the utterer, Moore became the 
composer of such things at a very early age. 
Thus we perceive the mode in which the 
boy was introduced to the residences and 
habits of people in high life. This pupilage 
at Whyte’s decided the tenor of his genius 
and his future life. At the age of fourteen, 
he contributed a sonnet to the Anthologia— 
a Dublin Magazine—and also a translation 
of the fifth Ode of Anacreon, which, re- 
markably enough, reads just as well as his 
subsequent rendering of the same. He also 
wrote, when he was about seventeen, a 
masque, which was performed in his father’s 
house by himself, his sister, and a few other 
young persons. At the age of fourteen, his 
verse-making talent led him to make his 
first step in politics, on the occasion of crown- 
ing the King of Dalkey, (a small island near 
Dublin.) This popular ceremony was sug- 
gestive of an ode, containing some hits at 
the real royalty of George the Third, which 
fell in with the discontented spirit of the 
time. The recent French revolution, which 
had let in such floods of unexpected light 
through the breaches made in the old system 
of things, agitated in a great degree the 
susceptible minds of the Irish; and Moore’s 
boyhood passed in the midst of many re- 
bellious influences. He records that at the 
age of twelve he was taken by his father to 
a dinner given in honor of some great 
French event, and, sitting on the chairman’s 
knee, heard the company drink the toast, 
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“May the breezes of France fan our Irish 
oak into verdure!” A very fine, figurative 
toast, and such as the Irish of that time 
were famous at. They are also great, as 
yet, at that sort of thing. Indeed, it may 
be said, that if tyranny could have been 
toasted out of the world, the wolf would 
have lain down with the lamb long ago, and 
every thing be ordered as it should be. But 
with Moore’s father and the majority there, 
that glowing metaphor meant nothing prac- 
tical. If our poet’s aristocratic leanings could 
have permitted him to become a real leveler 
and rebel, the influence of his family would 
have kept him merely malcontent. When, 
in 1797, he had secretly contributed a very 
rebellious sort of epistle to “ The Press,” a 
disaffected organ, conducted by Arthur O’- 
Connor, the Emmets and others, his mother 
discovered the fact, and in the most solemn 
manner laid her injunction on him, never 
more to meddle with such dangerous men 
and things. Moore seems to rejoice that 
her motherly care of him kept him aloof 
from the privy conspiracy and rebellion of 
the time. He was at that reriod a colle- 
gian. Since 1793, the penal laws against 
Catholics had been relaxed so far as to per- 
mit children of that persuasion to be edu- 
eated in Trinity College, Dublin, though with- 
out conceding to them its university degrees 
or honors; and Moore seems to have looked 
with longing desire to the literary and social 
privileges of the ascendency class. He read 
for a scholarship, and showed he could have 
had it, but for the law against his creed. 
He also wrote English verse as a theme, in 
one of the quarterly examinations, This 
was greatly praised, and the poor young 
Pariah was gratified with a copy of the 
Travels of Anacharsis, Like his own Peri, 
he hung round the barriers that shut him 
out, and looked through them with longing. 
But no indignant feeling of disappointment 
agitated his breast. Though rebellion lay 
in his way, he did not find it. As a mem- 
ber of the Debating Society and Historic 
Society of Dublin, he was familiar with the 
bold eloquence of Emmet, and heard the 
exciting discussions of the day, but he kept 
free of the contagion. It is not impossible 
that a sense of the lukewarmness of the 
great mass of the people, and the want of 
concert between their leaders, may have 
taught him that rebellion was a hopeless 
affair. He might have learned from his 
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own family and others like it, that the idea 
of rebellion was not universally cherished 
among the Catholics, at least among respect- 
able Catholics. However this may -have 
been, he seems to have thought more of 
getting along in the world by the help of 
English aristocracy and literature, than of 
trying to fight down the English influence. 
He prepared himself for the bar, and went 
to London in 1799 to keep his terms in the 
Middle Temple. 

But another speculation was dividing his 
mind with Blackstone’s Commentaries. He 
had for some time been turning the Odes of 
Anacreon into English, and he now prepared 
his MS. for publication. He had already 
enjoyed the friendly patronage of the Earl 
of Moira, (a thing perfectly incompatible 
with any thing malcontent in Moore’s char- 
acter,) and his mediation procured for the 
young Irishman permission to dedicate his 
book to the Prince Regent. From that 
time forward, Moore’s Jaw studies and law 
ideas were completely given up. 

If the associations of his play-acting boy- 
hood gave Moore a partiality for the high 
society of the land, the Greek verse of Ana- 
creon gave his muse that taste for sparkle 
and concinnity which remained to the end. 
His translations are extremely periphrastic. 
The original Greek is diluted and amplified, 
till the simplicity and brevity that belong to 
it are only faintly discoverable in “the link- 
ed sweetness long drawn out” of Moore. 
All the vicious prettinesses of his style are 
scattered through these translations, and 
the amatory pers and songs of “Thomas 
Little,” which succeeded them. Nothing 
but lips, eyes, cheeks, smiles, wreaths, 
flowers, goblets, darts; rosy, sparkling, per- 
fumed, beaming or blushing. All the ecsta- 
cies and splendors of love and pleasure find 
a luscious, laughing expression in the ane- 
mone verborum—as Lucian would cali them 
—of the lively little poet. Moore gives 
Anacreon a thousand turns the Teian never 
dreamed of; makes as free with him, in 
fact, as Pope did with the venerable hex- 
ameters of Homer. The “songs ” of Thomas 
Little are generally very trivial in senti- 
ment, and not very remarkable in point. 
But the great charm of them lies, or rather 
lay, in the elegant and happy versification, 
which contrasted so favorably with the songs 
in vogue at the time. They have the air 
of coming as much from the head as the 
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heart of the writer, even at that warm age 
of love and the muses. Some of them, to 
be sure, shocked the public sense of deco- 
rum somewhat, but they had not power 
enough to effect any amount of demorali- 
zation. 

In 1803, Moore, through the influence of 
Lord Moira, got the government situation of 
Register to the Court of Admiralty at Ber- 
muda. His fitness for the place was, of 
course, nothing to the purpose; he could get 
a substitute—and so he did. He came to 
the island, and there procured a deputy for 
the duties of his post. He wrote several 
poetical pieces at that place, and then, after 
a short stay, proceeded to the United States, 
where he showed himself, in spite of his 
birth, country, and so forth, a complete aris- 
tocrat in feeling. His epistles from Ame- 
rica to Lord Forbes, the Hon. Mr. Spencer, 
and Mr. Hume, show how little he sympa- 
thized with the rough young Democracy, 
and how blind he was to the future of this 
republic. He could say of it: 


Even now, in dawn of life, her sickly breath 
Burns with the taint of empires near their death. 


He is very fierce upon 


The ills, the vices of the land, where first 
The rebel fiends that rack the world were nurst ! 


Of Washington, the little placeman sings : 


Nature designed thee for a hero’s mould, 
But, ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold! 


And he asks the large and respectable ter- 
ritory he is admiring, 


Did Heaven design thy lordly land to mourn 

The motley dregs of every distant clime, 

Each blast of anarchy and taint of crime, 

Which Europe shakes from her perturbed sphere? 


The good mother of the young poet was 
right. Moore never had any business with 
rebellion, leveling, or such things. His nature 
required refinement and aristocracy—‘ no- 
bility, tranquillity, and great honors ;” and 
Liberty, as she then existed on this continent, 
was too rough and robust a goddess for the 
worship of the festive islander. The liberty 
“his soul adored” was a rose-colored ab- 
straction, filtered through the alembics of 
Greek and Roman poetry, and breathing in 
his Anacharsis. He shrank from the Ame- 
rican reality—the lower orders had no ame- 
nity in their ways—rude in speech, and littie 
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versed in the soft phrase of civility ; the De- 
mocrats were fierce in argument and style, 
and the Federalists went very far to imitate 
the Democrats. He went to the Lakes, and 
there, at least, he found something Ameri- 
can to admire. Indeed, American scenery 
every where struck him with admiration, and 
the Schuylkill and the St. Lawrence long 
kept their places in his delighted remem- 
brance. But, after all, he sighed for Eng- 
land—for Lord Moira’s ancestral dwelling— 


“Where Donington’s old oaks, to every breeze, 
Whispered the tale of by-gone centuries” — 


where he had done happy homage to rank, 
wealth, and beauty, and where the guests 
and liveried servitors had paid him respect 
and homage in turn. He passed on to 
Halifax, and returned to England, after hav- 
ing spent fifteen months in the New World, 
and only increased, by his acquaintance with 
democratic institutions, his first love of loy- 
alty, royalty, and lordly society at home. 

In 1806 appeared his poems relating to 
his voyage and America, and along with 
them came his anacreontics, juvenile erotics, 
and so forth. 


“That sight endured not Jeffrey, where he sat !” 


Out came the Edinburgh Review, con- 
demning the morality, and sneering at the 
verbal marquetry and false politics of the 
book. Moore, whose morality was, at all 
times, much better than his poetry, was ter- 
ribly irritated, and, like George Scudery, 
challenged his critic, Francis Jeffrey. They 
met; and their meeting is as memorable as 
it would have been, if, like the Kilkenny cats, 
they had finished one another ! Chalk Farm, 
and “ Little’s leadless pistol,” are already re- 
nowned. The police officers interfered just 
as the gentlemen were going to begin, and 
found no balls in any of the pistols. The 
public “laughed like a swarm of flies,” as 
Friar John says in Rabelais, and Lord Byron, 
a little after, still further aggravated the sore- 
ness of poor Moore. In the “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” and another short 
peem, he harped upon the empty barrels, 
whereupon Moore wrote him, also, a chal- 
lenge. But his lordship had gone off to the 
Orient, and the Irish cartel lay over till his 
return. The latter then wrote a very cha- 
racteristic and conciliatory reply, which 
touched the forgiving nature of Moore, who, 
instead of going out to shoot the baron 
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offered him his friendship without further 
preface—more Hibernico. 


“The baron was a generous foe, 
And he quickly took him by the hand.” 


A dinner at the house of Rogers, the 
banker—a feeble but very wealthy versifier, 
who, from bartering solid pudding against 
empty praise, got the name of poet from 
those he feasted—sealed the forgiveness and 
began the friendship. There, Moore, Byron, 
and Campbell met each other, and some of 
them their host, for the first time. A rather 
distinguished symposium it was, certainly ; 
and in this way commenced the friendship 
of Moore and Byron, which the former has 
so honorably vindicated. That of Byron 
for him—though the sincerity of it has been 
doubted—was really among the strongest 
the noble poet’s feelings, who used to say, 
of waywardly, that he never loved any 
one, except Lord Clare, “and, perhaps, 
little Moore.” Moore was now married to 
Miss Dyke, by whom he had several child- 
ren, some of whom died, thus giving the 
heart of the poet some of the worst griefs 
it experienced. One of his sons—we be- 
lieve his eldest son—was an officer in the 
British army— Thomas Parr Lansdowne 
Moore ; and we have some sort of recollec- 
tion that, fourteen or fifteen years ago, this 
name was mentioned in connection with 
some regimental affair of gallantry; not, 
however, in the field of Mars. 

The poet next published a pair of politi- 
cal essays in verse, called “ Corruption” and 
“ Intolerance,” woven in that flowing and fee- 
ble heroic measure of his, which contrasts so 
strongly with the couplet of Dryden and 
Pope. In the former, he tried to prove that 
John Bull had little to boast of in the revo- 
lution of 1688; and, in the other, denounces 
the religious intolerance of England. In 
the “Skeptic,” after reviewing the various be- 
liefs and philosophies of men, he concludes 
that,an uninquiring state of ignorance is 
best Yor us. Assuming what Gray states 
conditionally, he says, that “Ignorance is 
bliss,” and therefore “ it is folly to be wise.” 
The “Two-penny Post-bag,” by Thomas 
Brown the Younger, next appeared, and, a 
little after, a collection of satirical and hu- 
morous pieces. These were generally poli- 
tical squibs, directed against the Prince Re- 
gent and the Tory party, and were very 
popular, as they deserved to be, for their 
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inimitable grace, gavety, and wit. Moore 
was usually “in all his fortitudes” at this 
sort of work, and wrote from the most con- 
genial inspiration. The felicitous music of 
his double rhymes and dancing anapests still 
retain their charms for those who recall the 
by-gone circumstances to which they refer. 
Indeed, their gay, satiric merits must strike 
any one who reads them, though we feel a 
natural regret that such happy versifica- 
tion was not bestowed on matters of a more 
enduring interest. The scandals, intrigues, 
partisanships, and politics of the Prince Re- 
gent’s days are gone on the wind’s wings; 
and, if they are not entirely forgotten, it will 
be owing, in a great measure, to Moore’s 
verse, which, after all, the world will not 


| willingly let die. 


In 1811, Moore gave Mr. Arnold a dra- 
matic piece for the London Lyceum, called 
“An M. P.; or, The Blue Stocking,” which 
was promptly and unequivocally damned— 
as it deserved to be. Moore’s feeble senti- 
mentality or fine-drawn wit could never suit 
the many-headed monster. In connection 
with this unlucky play, he became acquaint- 
ed with Leigh Hunt, the editor of the Hz- 
aminer. Hunt, some time after, satirized 
the fatness and foppery of the Prince Re- 
gent, and was thrown into prison. Here 
Moore and Byron visited him, and once or 
twice dined with him—a very manly thing 
to do, particularly on the part of the fasti- 
dious young baron. 

We now come to the publication of the 
Irish Melodies, the first and second numbers 
of which appeared about this time. They 
are the most meritorious of Moore’s produc- 
tions, and those on which, as he himself has 
very shrewdly opined, will rest whatever, 
fame he is destined to inherit. In these 
the qualities of his earlier songs were, in a 
measure, reproduced, but in a much more 
dignified way; and the point, classicality, 
and harmony of the lyrics threw all preced- 
ing or contemporary chansonniers into the 
shade. There was a brilliancy and a vivid- 
ness of sentiment‘in the Melodies which took 
the general taste at once; and this, combined 
with the beauty of the airs and the shade 
of seeming disaffection, which gave it a cer- 
tain piquancy, made the pianos of the three 
kingdoms ring simultaneously with the mat- 
ter. It was certainly a novelty to hear that 
rose-colored rebellion of the Irish muse find- 





ing voice in the noblest saloons of the Bri- 
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tish aristocracy, from the lips of the high- 
born beauties of the land. It was undenia- 
bly a splendid triumph of the poet, and he 
had his reward in the wider celebrity of his 
name, and the increase of that hospitable 
incense so dear to his nostrils. In the inter- 


vals of the Melodies, he resolved on more | 


ambitious and profitable things; in emula- 
tion, doubtless, of the lucrative metrical ro- 
mances of Scott, and the passionate and 
popular poems of Lord Byron. Following 
the example of the latter, and also the bias 
of his own oriental tastes, he undertook to 
compose an Eastern romance in verse. His 
friend Perry, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, negotiated, on his part, a shrewd 
bargain with the Messrs. Longman, who 
agreed to give three thousand guineas for 
the manuscript, whenever and however 
Moore should have completed it. This was 
three years before its publication in 1817. 
During the composition of this romance and 
of additional numbers of the Melodies, Moore 
sequestered himself in Derbyshire, at May- 
field cottage, not so far removed fromDoning- 
ton Park but that he could occasionally go 
over to the Earl of Moira’s library, whenever 
he wanted to make references. Here he 
entered on his task, preparing his mind by 
the perusal of every book within his reach 
that treated of the East, and committing to 
memory all the facts, images, illustrations, 
and so forth, which belong to its history. 
He saturated his mind with the subject; 
but his progress was slow, and the business 
felt awfully like task-work. He found it so 
difficult to pump up his inspiration, that, 
after beginning and writing part of several 
stories, he was obliged to leave off and think 
again. At last, he was lucky enough to 
discover some sort of similarity between the 
Fire-worshippers of Persia and the Celts of 
Ireland, and, working up his sympathies in 
this way, at last the wheels of verse began 
to roll in earnest— 


“oo down hill, scrievin’, 
WY rattlin’ glee.” 


The other stories came in due time; 
and, in 1817, Lalla Rookh appeared, in all 
the pomp and prodigality of rhyme, splen- 
did with imagery, and sufficiently perfumed 
with the attar of oriental roses to overpower 
the smell of the lamp at which it was mostly 
composed. The romance had a great run, 
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and, in the first twenty years of its life, 
reached nearly as many editions. 

In 1817, Moore visited Paris, in company 
with Samuel Rogers. There, the strange 


/and somewhat ridiculous mixture, at the 


period following the Restoration, struck his 
fancy, and he easily fell into “his old lunes,” 
those in which he was apparently most at 
home; and, on his return to England, he 
published his Fudge Family, a light and 
hasty performance. In 1819, he accompa- 
nied Lord John Russell to the continent, 
passing through Paris to Italy, where he 
visited Lord Byron at Venice. During this 
visit, his lordship gave him the manuscript 
Memoirs of his life and adventures, which 
Moore was afterwards induced, by the noble 
poet’s friends and family, to destroy. At 
this time he visited the chief cities of Italy, 
saw all the relics of Roman antiquity, and 
heard Canova and Chantrey talking of sculp- 
ture, beside the Venere Vincatrice, in the 
palace Borghese. During this tour, he 
wrote his “ Rhymes on the Road,” suggested 
by a few of the natural and other associa- 
tions of the journey. But they differ a good 
deal from those Childe Harold hexameters 
which Byron could pour forth along the 
route of his pilgrimage with somewhat simi- 
lar suggestions of inspiration. Unlike his 
lordship, in more ways than one, Moore felt 
nothing but disgust in remembering Rous- 
seau, (at the house of “Les Charmettes,”) 
and expresses a very virtuous indignation 
against the Genevese—remarkable, as com- 
ing from one who was himself considered 
no better than Catullus. But Moore was 
far from being a licentious or immoral man ; 
and this is saying a great deal, considering 
the temptations that surrounded him. Never- 
theless, an emotion of brotherly pity for the 
crackbrained lover of Madame Warens would 
have been more becoming in Moore, who 
also loved cakes and ale, and ginger hot in 
the mouth, and did some mischief in his 
way, though intending it as little as the 
author of the Confessions. 

Coming from Rome, Moore was joined by 
his family in Paris, and remained in that 
city till the close of 1822. His reasons fon 
this arose from his Bermudan registrarship. 
His deputy at Bermuda had embezzled 
some property and gone off, leaving Moore 
accountable. An attachment was issued 
against the latter by the Court of Admiralty, 
a circumstance which made his exile a matter 
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of prudence. In the mean time a negotia- 
tion was opened with the American ship- 
owners who had been robbed by the deputy, 
and these at last consented to take a thou- 
sand guineas for their claim. Towards this 
sum, a relative of the delinquent contri- 
buted about £350; and Moore, who had 
written the “Loves of the Angels,” and a 
series of the Melodies, in his pleasant retreat 
at La Butte Coaslin, near Paris, was enabled 
to draw on his publishers for the balance. 
They had credited him with £1500 for the 
“ Loves of the Angels,” and the “ Fables for 
the Holy Alliance,” leaving him £750 clear, 
to congratulate himself upon, after the storm 
of “the still-vext Bermoothes” had blown 


over him. 


Moore now settled himself and family at 


Sloperton, near Devizes, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. It was first a rude- 
looking place, but, by dint of furbishing and 
improving the cottage, he made it a very 
comfortable and pleasant retreat. In 1824, 
he published his “Memoirs of Captain Rock,” 
a name given to the assumed leader of the 
Irish peasantry, in the servile war which 
they waged, in the night-time, against the 
gentry of Ireland. This isa resumé of the 
continual misgovernment of Ireland, from 
the time of Henry Il. downward. It is 
written in a sprightly, metaphorical style, 
and told very well at a time when the minds 
of the Irish were agitated by the question 
of Catholic Emancipation. The poetical 
and scholarly rebellion of Captain Rock, 
thus exhibited, was just the thing for the 
Irish, who, indignant with John Bull for his 
harsh treatment, never could make up their 
minds to fight him, all together, on the 
square. So they felt glad to turn the 
fiercest points of satire against him, as pike 
points were out of the question. And cer- 
tainly, if sarcasm and objurgation could 
affect the aforesaid personage, then were he 
nothing but a helpless and discomfited gov- 
ernor, long since, and Ireland as she ought 
to be. Capt. Rock’s Memoirs were long the 
Vade Mecum of patriotic editors in Ire- 
land, forming an armory of their best images 
and metaphors, their indisputable historic 
hits, and their most withering conclusions. 
Moore had now freed himself from the 
heavy labor of light poetry, and fallen back 
on religion and politics. His next book was 
the “Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
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Catholicity, terribly stuffed with epithets of 
theology, and exhibiting in its erudition all 
the industry of the author of “ Lalla Rookh.” 
He must have rammaged like a rat among 
the moth-eaten Fathers of the Church. His 
“ Life of Sheridan,” written in a very bad, 
ambitious style, was published about this 
time, the period of his visit to Scott at Edin- 
burgh. He has recorded this last, and the 
plaudits which he received from the citizens 
of Edinburgh at the theatre, with much evi- 
dent satisfaction, in one of his late prefaces. 
In 1827, he brought out his “Epicurean,” one 
of the most simply written of his prose 
works, but with a great deal of Egyptian 
gravity and dullness in it. Moore’s other 
prose works are, the biographies of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Lord Byron, of 
which the latter is infinitely the best. The 
Life of the Rey. Sydney Smith would have 
been added to the list—sed Diis aliter 
visum. Beside these principal works, Moore 
continued till within the last ten years to 
print in the newspapers—chiefly the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, owned by his good friend 
Perry—a succession of satirical and humor- 
ous poems, including the “ Fudges in Eng- 
land.” The real bias and truth of his genius 
were exhibited in the latest efforts of his 
intellect in a poetical direction. 

Moore’s brilliancy so dazzled his crities 
for a long time that they could not agree 
about him. Some maintained he had but 
feeble powers of imagination ; but, on the 
other hand, it was contended that there must 
have been great merit in the mind that could 
charm the tastes and feelings of so many. 
It seemed to be generally thought that 
Imagination and Fancy were two different 
things ; that Moore had fancy, but had not 
imagination. This drawing of distinctions 
between the two faculties has occupied the 
reasonings of a great many. But it is no 
easy matter to discriminate and define the 
mental qualities, such, for instance, as wit, 
judgment, imagination, fancy. Ingenious 
philosophers have made a great many 
attempts to make limits and draw boundary 
lines where nature never meant to have any. 
We have an idea that all our faculties par- 
take of each other’s nature, in a greater or less 
degree, and belong to each other inextrica- 
bly; that the apparent differences between 
some of those we are in the habit of sepa- 
rating are more in degree or direction than 
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seems to be only imagination—with a differ- 
ence—a weaker and inferior exercise of what 
we understand by the imaginative faculty. 
For instance, Shakspeare, whose powerful 
thought could people Prospero’s Isle, and 
the wood near Athens, with strange beings 
and fine spirits; call up the weird women 
on the blasted heath by the way to Fores, 
and make the elements seem to sympathize 
with the sublime distractions of King Lear, 
was termed “ Fancy’s child” by Milton; and 
yet neither he nor any body else ever thought 
Shakspeare was not imaginative in a high 
degree. Milton understood fancy and imagi- 
nation as things germane, growing from the 
same faculty of the mind. Fancy, in fact, 
would seem to be imagination producing 
things of a gayer, lighter order, so to speak. 
To the one would appear to belong the 
beautiful ; to the other, more naturally, the 
sublime. Moore does not seem to have been 
remarkably endowed with fancy. The qual- 


ity that pervades almost all his poetry is 
what is called “conceit,” springing from 
agility of mind, and fruitful in similitudes. 
Moore is, in fact, more a poet of thought 
and rhetoric than any thing else, resembling 


Dryden and Pope in this; but with a viva- 
city of perception and power of combining, 
which never worked in their less excitable 
brains. Moore’s fervent and subtle faculty 
of detecting resemblances is intimately bound 
up with what we call wit—that which com- 
pares, combines, distinguishes, brings dis- 
tant things suddenly together, and so pro- 
duces those surprises that so often lead us 
astray in looking for the sources of them. 

In saying this, we do not mean to assert 
that a man without a very vivid power of 
fancy may not be a good poet. Some of 
the most famous poets of ancient and mo- 
dern times have been men of rhetoric and 
thought more than of fancy or imagination ; 
such as Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, Dryden, 
Pope, Churchill, and many others, With 
these we would rank Moore, as the poet of 
thought and reflection; but, as such, with a 
mind subtilized and quickened to a degree 
which seemed to remove him from them into 
another category, and place him among those 
who could project their thoughts powerfully 
outward and upward, and so sustain them, 
like strong eagles, in the high air of the firma- 
ment. By these last we mean such as Mil- 
ton, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 

We reveat, we consider Moore but asa 
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poet of vivid and agile thought, of grace- 
ful and glowing rhetoric; and this seems to 
have been his true pretension from the be- 
ginning. In his translations from Anacreon, 
he embroiders his original, so to speak, with 
turns of thought and prettinesses which do 
not belong to the Man of Teos. The latter, 
with all his festivity, is full of the simplicity 
of his age and nation ; and this is badly ren- 
dered by the diffuseness of Moore’s style. To 
give one instance out of many. The twenty- 
first ode is as follows, literally : 


“ The black earth drinks 
The tree drinks the same; 
The sea drinks the vapors ; 
The sun drinks the sea; 
The moon drinks the sun. 
Why quarrel, brothers, 
That I, too, would drink ?” 


Now see how Moore draws out the old 
bullion into his lyric wire; how very feebly 
he renders the graceful, unsuperfluous on- 
ginal ! 


“ Observe, when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppings of the sky, 
And then the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirsty plant that lives ; 

The vapors which at evening weep, 

Are beverage to the swelling deep ; 

And when the rosy sun appears, 

He drinks the ocean’s misty tears; 

The moon, too, quaffs her paly stream 
Of lustre from the solar beam: 

Then hence with all your sober thinking ; 
Since Nature ’s holy io is drinking, 

Tll make the laws of Nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine.” 


We hope we have no reader so tasteless 
as not to be displeased with the fallacy and 
vicious taste of such a reading as this. And 
something in this way has Moore translated 
the old Greek’s lyrics into versions which 
his mature judgment should have disclaimed, 
if he could not have entirely obliterated 
them. 

The romance of Lalla Rookh has but a 
feeble hold on the partiality of English read- 
ers, because of a certain air of bespangle- 
ment over it, and the little human interest 
that runs through and animates it. His 
characters are not like veritable men and 
women; we find ourselves unable to sympa- 
thize with their sayings, doings, or sufferings. 
Mokanna, Hinda, Hafid, Zelica, Azim, and 
the rest, come like shadows and so depart. 
We are not to be told that they are Oriental, 
and therefore we do not take to them, for 
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human nature is the same every where. 
Moore does not place living beings before 
us, but qualities distinguished by names ; in 
this resembling Addison, Voltaire, and all the 
other rhetorical poets. We have love, hatred, 
pity, tyranny, and so forth, but they do not 
proceed from any impersonations so much 
as from the writer himself. Hassan and the 
others are English or Irish folks in Turkish 
or Guebre masquerade. The hand is the 
hand of Esau, but the voice is the voice of 
Jacob, always. Moore had no power to in- 
dividualize ; no more of the dramatic faculty 
than Wordsworth. In this the minds of these 
two poets, who seemed each other's moral 
antipodes, resembled one another. Neither 
could give distinct figures of men. Moore 
always diffused himself away into generali- 
ties, spreading himself out in the bravery of 
words. There is a declamatory, splendid 
vagueness over all his poetry of action, which 
can be best estimated, we think, by com- 
paring him with other poets—Scott, for in- 
stance. How graphically the latter describes 
individual character, and brings events be- 
fore the mind’s eye! How distinctly we see 
Watt Tynlynn and his wife, the Knight of 
Snowdon and Ellen! and how cold and 
colorless Selim, Zelica, and Hafid show, in 
comparison! Let us see how these poets 
order and fight their battles of the warrior. 
Here is the last fight of Mokanna: 


“ Now comes the brunt—the crisis of the day ; 
They clash, they strive; the Caliph’s troops give 


way; 

Mokanna’s self plucks the black banner down, 
And now the Orient world’s imperial crown 
Is just within his grasp—when hark, that shout ! 
Some hand has checked the flying Moslem’s rout. 
A warrior, (like those angel youths who led 
In glorious panoply of Heaven's own mail, 
The champions of the faith through Beder’s vale,) 
Bold as if gifted with ten thousand lives, 
Turns on the fierce pursuer’s blades, and drives 
At once the multitudinous torrent back, 
While hope and courage kindle in his track ; 
And at each step his bloody falchion makes 
Terrible vistas, through which victory breaks! 
In vain Mokanna, mid the general flight, 
y ~ me red — some stormy night, 

mong the fugitive clouds, that, hurrying by, 
Leave only oa unshaken in the lg « 
Tn vain he yells his desperate curses out, 
Deals death promiscuously to all about, 
To foes that charge and coward friends that fly, 
And seems of all the great arch-enemy ! 
The panic spreads; “A miracle!” throughout 
The Moslem ranks, “A miracle!” they shout; 
All gazing on that youth, whose coming seems 
A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams, 
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And every sword, true as o’er billows dim 
The needle tracks the lode-star, following him !” 


What a feeble hubbub of words is here! 
The description seems absolutely clogged 
with all the parentheses, similitudes, and 
metaphors, which break the force of the 
sword-strokes, and delay the movement. 
Moore goes into battle like Sardanapalus, 
with that plumery and flourish, that appa- 
ratus Persicos which men in earnest hate, 
in every sense. But the foppish king fought 
well—which the poet does not. 

Now let us have a Scottish affair. What 
shall it be? the fight of Flodden, Bannock- 
burn, or Beal-an-Duine? Let it be the last. 


“At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear ; 
For life, for life, their flight they ply, 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And Coeairennte flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear! 
Onward they drive in dreaded race, 
Pursuers and pursued; 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ? 
“Down, down,” cried Mar, “ your lances down! 
Bear back both friend and foe !” 
Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay leveled low, 
And closely shouldering, side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. 
Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of panes foam, 
Right onward did Clan- Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light, 
Each targe was dark below ; 
And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurled them on the foe. 
I heard the lance’s shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash. 
I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 
As if a hundred anvils rang! 
But Moray wheeled his rearward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine’s flank— 
“ My banner-men, piven! 
“T see,” he cried, “their columns shake : 
Now, gallants, for your ladies’ sake, 
Upon them with the lance !” 
The horsemen dashed among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out— 
They soon make lightsome room ! 
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Clan-Alpine’s best are backward borne. 
Where, where was Roderick then } 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men! 


Here’s a din—a stour—a storm—a real 
flesh and blood battle, that makes the blood 
tingle in the veins. The muse of Moore 
could not hold her ground in the wind of 
such commotion. All his poetry, in fact, 
proves how very feeble was his faculty of 
imagining things. His battle, like every 
thing else, floated before his eyes, a wild 
abstraction—a phantasmagoria, in which he 
shows us little or nothing. Moore himself 
seems to have had a consciousness of all this, 
and to have striven, for that reason, to com- 
pensate himself by the polish of his rhetoric, 
and the crowd and brilliancy of his similes 
and metaphors. But he overdid the thing. 
The vast amount of ornament becomes ab- 
solutely wearisome; and we find ourselves 
wishing for a little plainness and simplicity ; 
we would take some common, careless versi- 
fication as a relief. But Moore will have no 
slovenliness, any more than Queen Eliza- 
beth would have any shadow for her portrait. 
After reading pages of his poetry, we are 
in a mood to understand why the people 
long ago grew tired of hearing Aristides 
eternally styled the Just. 

While the characters of Moore’s verse are 
so weak and his style so monotonous, the 
sentiments of it (we are considering Lalla 
Rookh especially) offer no redeeming qua- 
lities; nothing but melodramatic war and 
impossible love, splendid, distressful, or in 
last catastrophe. Love is his staple. Like 
the old citizens of Abdera, that used to go 
about the streets exclaiming, “O Eros, O 
Love!” Moore is ever versifying about that 
charming idea. But his love is the Ori- 
ental sensation; not that purer and more 
northern passion that others of our bards 
have made us familiar with. You seldom 
meet in Moore’s poetry lines or sentences 
you can quote for their applicability to hu- 
man nature, or their terse expression of a 
sentiment. He has none of those quaint- 
nesses or happy mannerisms which make 
the couplets of Herrick, Proctor, Hunt, Ten- 
nyson, and others, cling like limpets to the 
memory.. His lines have a colloquial and 
sprawling looseness which dissuades all quo- 
tation. And even when a sentiment does 
occur in good expression, it is almost sure 
to be connected with some bit of Orien- 
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tal imagery or erudition that spoils the 
whole. 

“The Loves of the Angels” is a poor per- 
formance, considering the grand old Titanic 
times and things associated with such a 
theme. Moore’s “rabbinical prettinesses” 
feebly express the meaning of the biblical 
legend, and will bear no comparison with 
Byron’s “ Mystery of Heaven and Earth,” a 
work with which it was almost simultaneously 
published. Moore was never fitted to breathe 
“empyreal air ;” if he plunged into it, with a 
short flight, he came rapidly down again, 
He never could keep to the height of a great 
argument. In the midst of it you perceive 
him faltering, and losing sight and power, 
as in battles and passionate scenes, or falling 
away in other themes, from high matter to 
a pointed saying, or piece of elaborate 
imagery. We recall an instance or two. He 
is describing the earth and sky, after the 
storm has blown over : 


“’T was one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storm so often leaves 
At its calm setting, when the West 
Opens her golden bowers of rest ; 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last 
Bright hours atone for dark ones past; 
And whose sweet tears, o'er wrong forgiven, 
Shine, as they fall, with light from heaven!” 


His genius belittles every thing, so to 
speak ; turns great subjects “to favor and to 
prettiness.” This fault is seen also in his use 
of colloquialisms in matters of romance and 
passion. Describing Rodaliver, who threw 
down her long hair from her lattice to help 
up her lover, Zal, (a very violent piece of 
tenderness, at best,) he says : 


“She flung him down her long black hair, 
Exclaiming, breathless: ‘ Zhere, love, there !’” 


And when he wishes to give us an idea of 
the glorified rapture of the poor Peri, who 
gets into heaven at last, he makes her ex- 
claim : 


“Oh, am I not happy? I am,I am! 
To thee, sweet Eden, how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 
And the fragrant bowers of Amerabad !” 


Any thing so grotesque and laughable, in 
the way of pathos and holy ecstasy, we have 


not read any where. Yet the poet, doubt- 
less, believed he was producing the sweetest 
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and tenderest impressions. Ah! the gay 
bard was far more at home with 


“Fill the bumper fair: 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care 
Smooths away a wrinkle ;” 


or in dreaming of the dance of English 
bishops, 


“Where bishop to bishop, vis-a-vis, 
Footed away prodigiously !” 


than in the high and difficult air of the gates 
of heaven. 

Coming to the Irish Melodies, we may 
consider them along with his principles in 
general, and his Irish polities in particular; 
and we think these lyrics fall as far short 
of their national pretensions as the poet him- 
self fell short of his professed attachment to 
liberty. Moore’s patriotism and love of 
freedom were mere sentiments; they played 
round the head, but scarce came near the 
heart. They were not passions, by any 
means, and never stood inconveniently be- 
tween him and the patronage of the aris- 
tocracy. The influences of rank were, as we 
have seen, brought to bear upon the young 


Catholic, and his early feelings and leanings 


remained with him ever after. He turned 
from democracy and Ireland, and bent his 
eyes upon English literature and high life. 
It may certainly be urged in excuse for 
Moore, then and afterwards, that Ireland 
had no democracy, no people to which he 
could attach himself, which he miglit lead 
to great things, and by which he might at- 
tain distinction in his own country. The 
mass of the Irish was but a populace. By 
what they are now, in every thing that re- 
lates to national feeling or national validity, 
we can judge what they then were, half a 
century ago. The Catholic population of 
that time were but imperfectly indoctrinated 
with any thing like rebellion against Eng- 
land. The rebellion of 1798 may be called 
a Protestant one, a necessary consequence of 
the Protestant volunteer system of the north 
of the island. Moore could easily gather 
from the Catholic feelings and influences of 
his own family, and others of the same per- 
suasion, that the population were not at all 
leavened with the spirit of rebellion which 
could avail against the power of England. 
Under such circumstances, if Moore, follow- 
ing his own convictions, and obeying the 
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wishes of his family, turned his back upon 
the hopeless cause of Ireland, a good many 
arguments may be set forth to justify his 
wisdom and good sense. 

But there were respects in which, taking 
into account his birth, and the professions 
he was always making, in the abstract, he 
does not seem so justifiable. His poems on 
the subject of America showed that his sym- 
pathies with liberty were neither philosophi- 
eal nor genuine. At atime when the na- 
tions of Europe, and “his own loved island 
of sorrow” among them, were groaning under 
their despotisms, he failed to appreciate or 
be touched with the reality and promise of 
good then presented, in contrast, by the free 
States of America. He had nothing for them 
but sneers and evil prophecies. His fastidi- 
ous tastes revolted against the crude condi- 
tions and rough aspect of the sturdy young 
republic. He had no instinctive partialities 
to offer it, no large and loving presages of 
the coming years. His eye had no specula- 
tion of the true vates in it— 


“ Even in the cradled Hercules to trace 
The lines of empire in his infant face.” 


He journeyed from Dan to Beersheba, 
and pronounced every thing barren in this 
community; and then went home to write 
lyrics about the Green Flag and Liberty, 
the heavy chain of Irish slavery, and the 
“cold-hearted Saxon.” His versified pas- 
sages concerning freedom in the Melodies, 
Fire-worshippers, and every where else, are 
therefore felt to be fallacious ; and the ornate 
style of the poet suffers a still further depre- 
ciation from our want of belief in his senti- 
ments. The happy little bon vivant sipping 
all the nectared sweets of aristocratic life, to 
speak in metaphor, could never apply him- 
self in earnest to write lofty or savage things 
of human freedom, or of the atrocity of those 
who crushed it to the earth. “Tommy 
loved a lord” better than “the fierce demo- 
cratie ;” and would have turned, any day, 
from the goddess in the Phrygian cap, to 
bow to a British baroness in her own right. 
As he says himself of another: 


“ Heaven rest his soul! he'd rather be 
Genteelly damned beside a duke, 
Than saved in vulgar company.” 


The inspiration of the Melodies is not 
racy of their proper soil. There are more 
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Irish meaning and poetry in Dr. Daigenan’s 
two lines respecting the island— 


“in station twice blest, 
Her back turned to Britain, her face to the west”— 


than in half the Melodies. The same want 
of genuine feeling which, in his Eastern ro- 
mances, suggested the employment of simili- 
tudes and verbal marquetry, forced him in the 
melodies back to the shadowy traditions of the 
land. His sympathies with the people were 
faint, and his ideas of freedom rose-colored, 
full of plumes, swords, blazonry, a noble 
flourish of trumpets, and Dathy or some of 
the old Celtic paladins come back again, 
like Don Sebastian or King Arthur, to be 
crowned on the hill of Tara! He did not 
see any thing to poetize upon, in the condi- 
tion of the Irish as they were, and felt ap- 
parently little interest in the endeavors 
of O'Connell and others to better them in 
a practical way. He contented himself with 
making his country a theme of drawing-room 
pathos, of festive commiseration. His faith 
in popular freedom, and his belief in the 
glory of ancient Ireland, seemed to be on a 
par. And it gives one a poor idea of the 
nationality of his lyrics to see how, in his 
prose writings, he cannot conceal a lurking 
contempt for those venerable traditions of the 
land which every true Celt is bound to wor- 
ship. But he found it far easier and more 
prudent to present the ancient memories and 
images, with musical accompaniments, than 
to sing of the existing condition or prospects 
of the people, excite them to effort, like 
Whittier and Mackay, or waken in them a 
malcontent spirit, like that modern Tyrtzus, 
Beranger. Moore never felt any wish to be 
in Ireland. He seems to have thought 
O’Connell and his colleagues rather a set of 
demagogues than otherwise; and when the 
constituency of Limerick wanted to send him 
to Parliament, after the passing of the Eman- 
rover Act, in 1829, he refused to identify 
imself with the “Gem of the Sea,” even in 
that aristocratic and unobjectionable manner. 
Gerald Griffin, the novelist, (the most genu- 
ine and racy of all Irish writers,) accom- 
panied by a deputation, waited on Moore, at 
Sloperton. They found him at the piano, 
“the little thief,” as Griffin says, and came 
away with his refusal to mix himself up with 
Irish politics. 
Moore’s ideas of patriotism, as we have 
said, were rather rose-colored, more for show 
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than service. His sunbursts about Irish 
bravery and chivalry, past or possible, are 
very musical things, but you feel them to be 
a sound, and nothing more. Compare 


“Oh! the sight entrancing, 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
On files arrayed with helm and blade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing,” 


with the ploughman’s battle ode : 


“Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots whom Bruce has often led!” 


When Emmett heard Moore once playing 
the air “ Modereen Ruah,” he flushed and 
said: “Oh that I were marching at the 
head of twenty thousand men, to that air!” 
If this young hero knew how to write verse, 
he could doubtless furnish heroic words for 
it, suitable to the bold aspirations of a pa- 
triot. Moore’s words, “ Let Erin remember 
the days of old;” are those of plaintive re- 
trospection. But Moore’s instrument was 
the piano, not the bugle. The war poetry 
of Ireland was far more truly expressed a 
few years ago, when O'Connell had electri- 
fied into active existence the Young Ire- 
landism of the land—an unconscionable 
young monster, by the way, that afterwards 
turned to rend himself, poor old Franken- 
stein that he was! In this juvenile Hetairia 
were found writers, such as Davis, Duffy, 
and others connected with the Wation news- 
paper, who, for heat of blood, directness and 
courage of thought, scope of doctrine, and a 
stormy sort of melody to suit the spirit of 
an awakened people—or rather one that 
ought to have been awakened—threw Moore 
and his mellifluous treason very far into the 
shade. Indeed, the sudden insurrection of 
these military songsters took the world very 
much by surprise; forced the Times, and 
the English press generally, to acknowledge 
that whoever or whatever was starved, b 
reason of the potato-rot, the spirit of Trish 
poetry was not; and proved also that those 
who say, from time to time, that poetty is 
declining, speak words without knowledge, 
forgetting that poetry is only another name 
for human nature in her ebullitions and forti- 
tudes, and that while these agitate the blood 
of men, the fountains of the muses will 
never cease to flow. These young men—the 
most educated of whom were the most 
effective, and the alumni of Trinity College 
the best of them—were terribly in earnest, 
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just’as ready to fight as to write; and from 
this came their superiority of poetic essor 
over the “Silken Thomas” of the drawing- 
room rebellions. 

The Melodies, in fact, are not very Irish. 
They are not sung by the people. They 
are never heard lower than the middle 
classes—the piano classes of the country. 
They are not 


“Sung to the wheel or sung unto the pail,” 


in the work-shop or tavern, like those of 
Burns or Beranger. They are English in 
sentiment and turn of thought; or rather, 
they are Moorish—the trace of Anacreon is 
over them all. Not one of them was ever 
sung at a “patron” or a “wake.” Lover’s 
songs are sung lower down and oftener than 
Moore’s. The mind of the latter was not 
sufficiently Irish to interpret the old airs; 
and wherever these are heard, as they gene- 
rally are on the festive occasions of the peo- 
ple, it is to some other words than Moore’s ; 
words inferior in elegance, but expressing 
the ideas or gratifying the feelings of those 
who sing them far more cordially than his 
could do. Moore has versified the air “ Sa- 
vourneen Deelish :” “’Tis gone and for ever, 
the light we saw breaking;” but the song is 
always sung to the simple old words; we 
never heard the others used. And so of 
most of the others. Moore has Anglified 
the airs too much, in his desire to retrench 
some of their wild Irish cadences, and bring 
them within the pale of polite harmony. 
He exonerates Sir John Stevenson from any 
part in this, and takes the whole responsi- 
bility on himself. “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” is a great curtailment of the native 
“porth,” known for some time past as “The 
Groves of Blarney.” The two versions of 
the song scarcely sound alike, at all. In 
that other grand melody, “The Coolun,” 
which, in the rendering of it, should be as 
simple as sorrow itself, Moore could not re- 
frain from spoiling what is otherwise fairly 
expressed, by one of his customary conceits : 


“Tho’ the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 
Yet, wherever thou art shall be Erin to me; 
In exile thy bosom shall still be my home, 
And thine eyes make my climate, wherever we 
roam.” 


These conceits and similes, of which 
Moore was so fond, destroy the effect of a 
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great many of his melodies, and counteract 
his movements of pathos or earnestness, 
Such concinnities of style are never the ac- 
companiments of genuine feeling of any 
kind. 

It has been considered that Lord Byron’s 
best and most characteristic poem is Don 
Juan. We believe Moore’s most genuine 
inspiration is to be found in his Post Bags, 
Fudges, humorous and satirical pieces, and 
occasional squibs. In these he is completely 
at home and unrivalled. Within that circle 
he walks unchallenged as a man of wit and 
the most sparkling animal spirits. He riots 
in an exuberance of mental agility, scatter- 
ing about him an amount of wit, erudition, 
illustration, sarcasm, and similitude, which 
would set up a dozen facetious reputations. 
His shafts, beautifully shot, with an easy air 
of prodigality, go lightening, not darkening, 
all the air; but “he tips his arrows with 
good nature”—at least, with a nature singu- 
larly devoid of hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. Wits are generally dreaded 
or disliked for the rash dexterity of their 
weapons. But it was Moore’s rare glory to 
be loved and cherished as one of the best of 
good fellows ; while those who were the ob- 
jects of his humor and drollery, took them 
as people in Italian carnivals take the peas 
and bonbons that are rattled about their 
ears on such occasions. Even at this day, 
when the men and facts to which his satiric 
verses refer are altogether gone out of the 
way and obsolete, we can read many of his 
squibs and epigrammatic things with gusto ; 
we are carried away by the unequalled ease 
and felicity of the diction, rian¢ with puns 
and bristling all over with points. He never 
seems more felicitously in earnest than when 
he is girding at the English Church Estab- 
lishment. It was the pillow on which, like 
a facetious Junius, he rested his most po- 
lished and laughter-provoking resentments. 
The Prince Regent, too—a vulgar mixture 
of the despot and the dandy—was a favorite 
butt for Moore’s “thousand scapes of wit” 
and satirical volleys. 

But we do not think Moore’s excellence 
confined to this voltigeur poetry. The Me- 
lodies are full of that beautiful harmony, 
without which, verse wants one of its fair- 
est properties, and forfeits some of its legiti- 
mate influences. The reading of some of 
them is music in itself. Along with this, 
his sentiment is remarkable for its graceful 
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gayety and tenderness, and captivates by a 
variety of delicate touches peculiar to Moore 
alone. He never goes to the trouble of ex- 
citing and rousing your feelings; but he 
loves to find them predisposed by the festive 
influences, by impulses of gayety, or by the 
emotions of pathetic regret; and then, his 
music seems to be that which the soul has 
dearest need of in such genial moods. 


« His is the strain that, lightly going, 
Refines the bosom it trembles through ; 
As the musk wind, over the water blowing, 
Ruffles the wave but sweetens it too! 
Tis he that mingles in one sweet measure 
The present, the past, and the future of pleasure, 
When memory links the tone that is gone 
With the blissful tone that’s still on the ear, 
And hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near.” 


The song beginning, “From Chendara’s 
warbling fount I come,” sets itself to music 
as the reader recites it; it is one of the most 
exquisite things he has written. We be- 
lieve there is not a more perfect bit of ono- 
matopeia (the sound being an echo to the 
sense) in the language. Moore luxuriates 
in such delicate modulations, and Lalla 


Rookh is full of them— 


“Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made ten- 


der, 
Till the heart falls asleep in their sameness of 
splendor.” 


Summing up Moore’s merits and defi- 
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ciencies, we conclude that he was more ex- 
citable and impulsive than profound. If 
innately he had any nobler mental tenden- 
cies, they were spoiled, at the first setting 
out, by Anacreon; and then the society of 
Lis after-life finished what the vinous old 
pagan began. The independent feelings 
which belong to the true poet could no 
more grow in the sphere of the aristocracy, 
than an oak could flourish in a conservatory. 

Whatever virtue he brought into high 
society with him, oozed out of his enervated 
nature at every pore; the brogue and that 
went together; and it may be said of him 
that, both in literature and life, 


“Somewhat he lisped in his wantonness, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue.” 


Moore, in fact, was English, of the old 
Whig school. About ten years ago, he ob- 
tained, through the influence of his friends, 
Lord John Russell and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, a government pension of £300 a 
year. His children all died before him. On 
the day of his death, 26th of last February, 
died also another distinguished Irishman, 
Dr. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, like- 
wise a friend to the English influence, who 
incurred his fatal illness while performing 
the funeral services of Richard Lalor Shiel. 

O'Connell bequeathed his heart to Rome; 
and Moore his body to the churchyard of 
the English parish in which he died. 
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OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Amone those constituting that class re- 
cognized by the world as intellectually great, 
may always be distinguished at least three 
divisions, varying not only in essential char- 
acteristics, but also in the means by which 
they have acquired reputation and influence. 

First: there are the bold and flippant, 
who, by a train of fortuitous events, and the 
exercise of what is termed “ address,” have 
been rapidly carried by a flood of popularity 
into places of honor andemolument. These 
are like “ seed sown in stony.places.” They 
“take no root,” and when the piercing rays 
of scrutiny and criticism fall on them, they 
“wither away,” and are seen no more, except 
when, now and then, some cynical observer 
points them out as objects of “special won- 
der,” that had once, “ like a summer cloud,” 


obscured their contemporaries, and, equally 
transitory in their nature, disappeared as 
suddenly from the eyes of men. 

Secondly: there may be observed every 
where men of dull intellects, but indefa- 
tigable perseverance. Their motto is, “Jm- 


probus labor vincit omnia. They are not 
fond of books, but read continually ; not to 
gratify their taste, but to supply their natu- 
ral lack of talent, and ultimately gratify their 
ambition or avarice, by the acquisition of 
wealth and distinction. By degrees, how- 
ever, the companionship of books becomes 
a necessary stimulus, and induces a sort of 
“second nature,” so nearly resembling an 
innate love of science and literature, as to 
be mistaken, by superficial observers, for the 
latter. These men seldom fail of success. 
They “take no step backward” until they 
reach the goal of their ambition, a respecta- 
ble mediocrity of fame and fortune. 
Thirdly: there are men in whom are 
united moral and intellectual faculties, either 
with or without imagination, in such just 
proportions, that it is difficult to determine 
whether their uniform propriety of action 
and opinion be the result of a good heart or 
a sound head. In them “the blood and 





judgment are so well commingled,” that, in 
the figurative language of the great Bard, 
“They are not a pipe for Fortune’s fingers 
to play her stops upon.” They have ambi- 
tion, but it is chastened by an unerring re- 
gard for the rights of others and their own 
obligations to society, and sanctified by nobler 
ends. They think more of the example of 
a pure life than of their own personal ad- 
vantage. Hence they use no intrigue, join 
no cabals, affiliate with no societies having 
in view only partisan ends, nor, in short, 
with any party to whose ultimate success 
any concealment of their measures or pur- 
poses is necessary. The only weapons they 
use are Integrity, Reason, and Justice; all 
they aim at is “their own, their country’s, 
and their God’s.” For years they may ad- 
vance but slowly, and, to chance observers, 
too slowly, to reach the distant goal of dis- 
tinction during the short period allotted to 
man for action. But men of this descrip- 
tion progress in a double ratio compared with 
others. The moderation of their first exer- 
tions does not exhaust, but increases their 
strength, like those ancient oaks whose 
growth has required a century, but which 
the fiercest tempest cannot uproot. The 
“thews and sinews” of their intellectual 
frame gradually expand, and harden to an 
extraordinary degree of robustness, while 
those of a more ambitious and precocious 
nature wear out or crack from their own ex- 
cessive tension. Moreover, few competitors 
suppose they will ever become formidable 
rivals, and therefore none are interested in 
impeding their march by opposition, or de- 
feating them, as Paris did Atalanta, by throw- 
ing in their path the Hesperian apples of 
dissipation or fashion. At the age of forty, 
their faculties are well matured; they pos- 
sess full, accurate, and varied information on 
all subjects, especially those which belong 
to their peculiar profession or vocation; and 
they take their places without question 
among those to whom the community look 
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for counsel, whenever an emergency arises 
involving their most important interests, and 
affecting “the business and bosoms” of 
men. 

‘o this latter class belongs the subject of 
this memoir, William Louis Sharkey, late 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals of Mississippi, and now Consul 
at Havana. By his own unaided exertions, 
constant labor, intense thought, love of truth 
and justice, faithful discharge of every social 
obligation and official duty, abhorrence of 
guile; by his integrity, prudence, firmness, 
plain but affable manners, and unostentious 
life, he has won for himself and for the 
bench which he has so long adorned, a re- 
putation as bright as it is unsullied, as en- 
during as it has been hard-earned, and as 
universal as the limits of that profession 
from which have sprung a Holt, a Hale, a 
Mansfield, and a Marshall. 

William Louis Sharkey was born in Knox 
county, State of Tennessee, on the 12th 
day of August, a.v. 1798. His grandfather 
was a native of Ireland. His father was a 
soldier of the American Revolution, and was 
present at the capture of Cornwallis. After 
the war in 1800, he removed to Warren 
county, Mississippi, then recently transfer- 
red from the Spanish dominion to that of 
the United States, and there resided till 
the year 1811, when he died. William 
Louis was then only in his thirteenth year. 
His mother died two years after; and thus, 
at the age of fifteen years, he was an orphan, 
without fortune, or wealthy friends or con- 
nections, and with several younger brothers 
dependent on him for education and subsist- 
ence. Happily for all, he had that kind of 

ride which stimulates its possessor to seek 
abor as a means of support, and not to shun 
it as disgraceful, as is too often the case in 
the slaveholding States. He has assured 
the writer, that for many successive days 
during the cotton-picking season, he has 
picked cotton with his own hands. 

In the year 1808 (during his father’s life) 
he went to Natchez, Mississippi, and there 
remained a year at school. He then returned 
to Warren county, and after remaining sev- 
eral years there, entered a country school, 
where he prosecuted the usual studies for 
twelve months. In the year 1814, being 
then about sixteen years of age, he joined a 
company of volunteers, called out to serve 
under General Jackson, in defense of New- 
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Orleans, and first encamped on Jackson 
Square, but afterwards about a mile and a half 
above. This latter spot he endeavored to 
identify during his late sojourn at New-Or- 
leans ; but where the huge water-oaks then 
formed a magnificent canopy, there are now 
only private dwellings and orange groves, here 
and there interspersed with solitary trees of 
primeval growth. He was, of course, un- 
able to discover the spot, which to him would 
have been replete with so many interesting 
associations. Soon after his arrival at New- 
Orleans, and before any battle had been 
fought, the company to which he was at- 
tached was disbanded, and sent across the 
lake to a point from which they returned 
home on foot. Mr. Sharkey describes their 
march as a fatiguing one, through a coun- 
try then scarcely inhabited, and, of course, 
possessing few comforts for the traveller. 
They all camped out every night, till Mr. 
Sharkey reached Port Gibson, which was 
the first settlement he had passed since leav- 
ing New-Orleans, and the first place at which 
he had slept under a roof. 

Having returned home, he resumed his 
agricultural labors until he had supplied 
himself with the means of temporarily prose- 
cuting his studies, and then went to Green- 
ville, in East Tennessee, where he entered the 
school of Dr. Coffin, president of the college 
or academy at that village. Here he re- 
mained six months, at the end of which 
time, his money being exhausted, he re- 
turned home, and went to work to earn 
more. After a short time thus employed, 
he went to West Tennessee, and placed him- 
self under the instruction of John Hall, Esq., 
with whom he remained eighteen months ; 
during which time he commenced, in con- 
nection with his other studies, that of the 
law. In 1821 he went to Natchez, and en- 
tered the office of Messrs. Turner & Met- 
calfe, then eminent practitioners of law, of 
whom the former is now living, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-eight years, and whom 
the writer had the pleasure of seeing, a few 
days ago, walking with the alertness of 
youth, to visit a friend in New-Orleans, 
more than a mile distant from his own resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Sharkey’s contemporary students were 
Spencer M. Grayson, John J. Guion, and 
Alexander Montgomery, of whom it will not 
be inappropriate to take a passing notice. 
The first, Mr. Grayson, died about ten years 
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ago, having acquired distinction and amassed 
a fortune by the practice of his profession. 
John J. Guion practised law many years at 
Vicksburg, with Mr. Sharkey, and after- 
wards (till the year 1845) with the gifted 
and lamented S. 8S. Prentiss, Esq., now de- 
ceased. He was repeatedly a member of 
the Legislature of Mississippi; and in 1851, 
upon the resignation of the Governor, he, as 
Speaker of the Senate, became his successor. 
Alexander Montgomery was, for some years, 
Judge of the Circuit Court, and afterwards a 
successful practitioner of law at Natchez. 

In 1822, Mr. Sharkey, having obtained his 
license, opened an office at Warrenton, then 
the court-house of Warren county, Missis- 
sippi. In 1825, the court-house having been 
removed to Vicksburg, he followed it. By 
this time his ability and attention to busi- 
ness had secured him a lucrative practice, 
which never afterwards forsook him. His 
contemporaries of that day describe him as 
having been of convivial habits, in conformity 
to the prevailing fashion of the country; but 
nevertheless his love of books, and his native 
strength of mind and firmness of purpose, 
prevented him from degenerating into that 
excess by which so many splendid intellects 
have been ruined. Not afew, however, were 
the “ambrosial nights” dedicated, in com- 
pany with other choice spirits, to revelry and 
fun within the walls of his office; and many 
a bacchanalian song, accompanied by the 
tones of his favorite instrument, the violin, 
and jests as frequent and as exquisite as the 
potations that prompted them, bore witness 
that the grave and profound jurist occasion- 
ally played truant to the example and lessons 
of “my Lord Coke.” 

In 1827, Mr. Sharkey was elected a repre- 
sentative in the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi. In January, 1828, he 
first took his seat as a member of that body, 
of which General John A. Quitman (late 
Governor) and P. R. R. Pray (afterwards 
Judge of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals) were then also members. In 
1829, he was reélected, and made Speaker 
of the House. In the discharge of the 
duties of that office, he exhibited the same 
dignity and impartiality which ever after- 
wards characterized him. His second term 
having expired, he declined reélection, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the study and 
practice of his profession till the year 1831, 
when he was appointed by Governor Bran- 
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don a judge of the Circuit Court, in place 
of Judge Joshua Childs, resigned. He had 
now obtained a position suited to his taste 
and capacity, and in which those prominent 
traits of his mind and character which so 
peculiarly qualified him for the judicial sta- 
tion, were at once displayed so fully as to 
acquire for him, during a single term, the 
universal commendation of the bar and of 
the community. 

At that time the Circuit Judges formed, 
in convention, the Supreme Court of the 
State, which then sat at Natchez. An in- 
herent vice of this system was, that the 
deference of each of the judges to all his col- 
leagues prevented that mutual scrutiny of 
the opinions delivered on the Circuit Court 
bench, which the Constitution was intended 
to secure; and thus, very often, erroneous 
decisions were permitted to stand unreversed. 
This evil led to an amendment in 1832, 
by which the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals was so organized as to consist of 
three judges, and the power of each circuit 
judge was limited to the inferior court of 
which he was the incumbent. 

Judge Sharkey presided as Circuit Court 
judge only one term in each county of his 
district. His appointment only qualified 
him till the Legislature should elect a suc- 
cessor, and, greatly to the disappointment of 
the people of the district and the bar, the 
Legislature, which soon afterwards assem- 
bled, elected over him Alexander Montgo- 
mery, Esq., then comparatively obscure, but 
who, during his judicial term, acquired the 
respect of the bar and community, and, after 
his retirement, reaped a plentiful harvest in 
the practice of law. 

The evidences which Judge Sharkey had 
given of his capacity and learning induced 
the people of the First Judicial District to 
elect him, under the constitution of 1833, 
one of the judges of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals. In 1833, he took 
his seat with Daniel W. Wright (since de- 
ceased) and Cotesworth Pinckney Smith, 
the two judges elect from the other judi- 
cial districts. Judge Sharkey was appoint- 
ed Chief Justice by his associates. He drew 
the short term of two years, it being re- 
quired by the constitution that a new judge 
shall be elected every two years. 

In 1835, Judge Sharkey was reélected 
without opposition, and again appointed by 
his colleagues Chief Justice. Six years after- 
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wards, his term having expired, he was 
reélected over E. C. Wilkinson, Esq., by an 
overwhelming majority, after an arduous 
canvass, during which he visited and ad- 
dressed the people of every county in his 
district, embracing an area of two hundred 
miles in length by one hundred in width. 
It will, doubtless, appear strange to those 
not accustomed to a constitution which 
makes the judiciary elective by the people, 
and not acquainted with the circumstances 
existing in 1841, which rendered it necessary 
for Judge Sharkey to “take the stump,” that 
such means should have been resorted to by 
candidates for a high judicial station, one of 
whom wore the ermine at the time. But 
the exigency demanded it; and it is only an 
additional evidence of his intrinsic worth 
and dignity, that, by so doing, Judge Shar- 
key lost none of the veneration and regard 
which he had previously acquired. The 
people found the man as worthy of their 
homage as the Chief Justice had been. 

A question vitally affecting the fortunes 
of numerous families, growing out of their 
indebtedness either as principals or sureties, 
to the banks, agitated the public mind, and, 
it was supposed, would materially bias popu- 
lar suffrage. It was known that Judge 
Sharkey was in favor of enforcing payment 
by the debtors, notwithstanding the disfran- 
chisement of the banks; it was, on the other 
hand, supposed that Judge Wilkinson en- 
tertained different views, and to the election 
of the latter, the debtors of the banks, their 
friends and relatives, looked forward with 
intense solicitude. 
an influence would not be over-scrupulous 
in their choice of the means of accomplish- 
ing their end. Combinations were secretly 
formed, money was liberally subscribed, 
pamphlets and newspapers teeming with 
misrepresentation were profusely dissemi- 
nated where their poisonous influence could 
not be counteracted, and to that end runners 
were dispatched into quarters inaccessible 
by the usual avenues of communication. All 
this was done without the consent of Judge 
Wilkinson, who would have spurned any 
other than the most honorable warfare; but 
nevertheless it became necessary for Judge 
Sharkey to take the field in person, and dis- 
abuse the minds of the people of the false 
and injurious impressions which his enemies 
had produced. Every where he drew vast 
assemblies, and, in all his addresses, ex- 
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hibited a style of lofty and persuasive elo- 
quence which, united with his venerable 
appearance and benignant manners, rendered 
him irresistible. He well merited the com- 


pliment paid him by his generous opponent, 

who said that “he considered it a high honor 

to have been pitted against such an adver- 
” 


This victory virtually extinguished the 
hopes of the debtors of the banks, to whose 
want of punctuality the failure of those in- 
stitutions was mainly attributable, and who, 
as was wittily observed by S. 8S. Prentiss, 
Esq., “not content with having sucked all 
the eggs, were now anxious to break up the 
nests.” 

Judge Sharkey was again elected Chief 
Justice, and resumed the arduous duties of 
his station with the same fidelity that had 
always characterized him, and with a moral 
influence greatly augmented by his recent 
triumph. 

On another and more trying occasion, in 
the exercise of his judicial functions, Judge 
Sharkey had violated the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the people of the State, by deciding 
that the supplemental charter of the Union 
Bank, under which the bonds of the State 
had been issued by A. G. McNutt, and known 
as the “ Union Bank Bonds,” was constitu- 
tional. The effect of this decision was to 
establish, in theory at least, the validity of 
these bonds; but as, without an appropria 
tion by the Legislature of sufficient funds 
out of the public treasury, they could not be 
paid, the decision was of little use to the 
bondholders. The recollection of this ob- 
noxious opinion might, nevertheless, have 
defeated his reélection, but that he was 
elected by the people of a district, and not 
by the whole State, and in that district the 
repudiating class was not as numerous as in 
others. It was fortunate for the State, that 
this circumstance prevented the election to 
the Supreme Bench, in lieu of Judge 
Sharkey, of an individual of opposite senti- 
ments, and thus excluded from the fountain 
of justice the contaminating doctrine “that 
the debtor shall be the judge of his own 
liability to the creditor.” Those desirous of 
learning the reasoning of the Supreme Court 
on this long-mooted and agitating question, 
may be gratified by referring to the case of 
Campbell vs. Mississippi Union Bank, 6 
Howard, Miss. Rep. 625. 

In 1850, Judge Sharkey announced 
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intention to retire from the bench in the 
month of June of that year; but, upon the 
universal petition of the members of the 
Mississippi bar, consented to retain his office 
till after the January term of 1851. About 
the same time, at their solicitation, he sat 
for his portrait to Joseph Bush, of Ken- 
tucky, who succeeded in making the best 

ible likeness of him, which now adorns 
the Supreme Court-room at Jackson, Miss. 

About this time, Judge Sharkey, after 
having for many years kept himself aloof 
from all political agitation, became, like 
every Southern man, much excited by the 
measure proposed and discussed in Congress, 
commonly called the “Wilmot Proviso.” 
His opposition related more to the exercise 
by Congress of the power to legislate on the 
subject of slavery, than to the mere fact of 
California’s admission as a free State into the 
Union. As his position on this subject has 
been much misrepresented, it is deemed 
proper now to explain it. Fortunately, the 
writer of this biography has a personal 
knowledge of Judge Sharkey’s motive and 
opinions on this subject that will enable him 
to vindicate him entirely from the charge of 
inconsistency with which his enemies assailed 
him, during the late heated canvass in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The people of Mississippi, in primary as- 
semblies composed of both parties, had 
elected delegates to a convention to be held 
at Jackson, Miss. That convention met 
and recommended a convention to be held 
in October, 1849. 

The people again assembled and appointed 
delegates corresponding in number with the 
ratio of representation from each county, 
taking especial care that there should be an 
equal number of Whigs and Democrats. 
The October convention met, and there was 
an extraordinarily full representation, more 
numerous than any mere party occasion had 
ever attracted. Indeed, all party feeling was 
extinguished by the solemn apprehension of 
approaching danger, except in the breasts of 
a few hackneyed politicians, 


“Whom damned custom had brazed, so 
That they were proof and bulwark against sense.” 


Judge Sharkey was chosen President, and 
addressed the convention. His address was 
a concise but full explanation of all the 
causes of complaint which the South had 
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against the North, the full measure of which, 
he insisted, would be completed whenever 
Congress should enact the “ Wilmot Proviso.” 
He traced the history of, and interpreted, the 
Constitution in relation toslavery, and showed 
conclusively, that while the institution of 
slavery was protected by the Constitution, it 
was really a part of the basis of federal re- 
presentation, and that Congress could not 
interfere with, control, or impair it. He 
also prepared the address a by the 
committee, and adopted, without material 
amendment, by the convention. The whole 
of this address, as well as of the resolutions 
adopted by that convention, were directed 

ainst the action of Congress on the subject 
of slavery, and did not savor at all of the 
doctrine begotten by a certain clique, that 
the inhabitants of a territory could not, by 
their own action, when applying to Congress 
for admission as a State, form a constitution 
prohibiting slavery. This doctrine was em- 
bodied in a resolution offered to the com- 
mittee, (of which the writer was a member,) 
and was there voted down. It was again em- 
bodied in a series of resolutions which were 
presented to the convention, and voted down 
almost, unanimously. Thus both parties, 
Whig and Democratic, fully and ably repre- 
sented, after one deliberation, pronounced 
this doctrine heretical. 

It then appears that the same convention 
which adopted Judge Sharkey’s address also 
voted down resolutions declaring the “ Con- 
stitution of California to be the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in disguise, and as much a fraud and 
outrage on the South as if enacted by Con- 
gress.” This is proof enough that there 
was nothing in Judge Sharkey’s address, or 
in his declared opinions, savoring of this latter 
heresy. It is moreover within the know- 
ledge of the writer, that Judge Sharkey on 
that occasion strenuously opposed this ob- 
noxious theory in conversation with the mem- 
bers of the convention, whenever the subject 
was alluded to. He disapproved strongly 
of the irregular mode in which the delegates 
to the California convention had been elected, 
but justified it on the ground both of prece- 
dent and necessity. Notwithstanding all 
this, his political enemies (personal enemies 
he had not) charged him, during the late 
heated canvass in Mississippi, with incon- 
sistency and tergiversation: no charge was 
ever more ill-founded or unjust. 

It is true that Judge Sharkey attended 
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and presided over the Nashville Convention ; 
but let it be remembered, that the Legisla- 
ture, which met after the October convention, 
appointed other persons than those ap- 
pointed by the latter, as delegates to that 
convention, many of whom entertained senti- 
ments averse to those of Judge Sharkey, and 
equally so (as has since been demonstrated) 
to those of a large majority of the people of 
Mississippi. Judge Sharkey believed. that 
those men, appointed by the Legislature, 
would recklessly draw Mississippi into the 
whirlpool of disunion, unless restrained and 
counteracted by more moderate and prudent 
counsellors ; and to prevent this lelblinehe 
result, (as he then avowed,) he attended the 
convention. He there discovered that his 
apprehensions were not without foundation ; 
and although he signed, as President, the 
address of the Nashville Convention, that 
was only a ministerial act, from which 
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nothing incompatible with his well-known 
sentiments could be justly implied. Indeed, 
he remonatrated in convention against that 
address, and, on his return to Mississippi, 
publicly disavowed and reprobated the sen- 
timents promulgated in it. 

He was nominated a candidate for the 
convention called in conformity to an act of 
the Legislature, and was elected. During 
the canvass, he spoke frequently to immense 
assemblies, composed of individuals from re- 
mote quarters, many of whom declared that, 
having heard Judge Sharkey’s opinion, they 
would return home without any further 
doubts on the subject. To no man is the 
cause of the Union more indebted for the 
immense majority by which the disunion 
party was defeated in Mississippi, than to 
Judge William L. Sharkey. 

Judge Sharkey is now United States Con- 
sul at Havana. 





LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Tue author of this poem has been sub- 
jected to a great deal of criticism, or rather, 
of alternate abuse and praise. Of his popu- 
larity his booksellers give a very fair ac- 
count; but as excessive popularity often fol- 
lows works of little merit, we cannot rest 
satisfied with this evidence in his favor, 
though we are ready to give it a certain 
weight in a general estimate of his merits. 

Mr. Longfellow has the reputation of 
scholarship, and of an acquaintance with 
the literatures of several of the modern 
European languages. This, however, will 
not help us in determining his value as a 
poet; it will be much more to the purpose 
if we find him a master of one language 
only—the English. 

A variety of minor pieces have appeared 
from his pen, of several degrees of merit, 
from mediocrity upward, we dare not say to 
what height. He has published also a dra- 
matic piece of no mark in letters, and a 
poem called “ Evangeline,” in a horribly dis- 
sonant metre, but with so many intrinsic 
excellences, it rose to a degree of favor, in 





spite of its intolerably awkward and unnatu™ 
ral versification. 

If the author of “Evangeline” be denied 
all other merits, those of perseverance and 
of hope must be left to him: perseverance 
in the completion of a lengthy poem, in a 
metre that is neither prose nor verse, but 
simply an ingenious ear-torture, and hope 
in large measure, that posterity would ap- 
prove the gross attempt. 

Neither this, however, nor his lesser sins 
shall divert our attention from the superior 
and unquestionable beauties both of com 
sition and versification in the “ Golden i 
gend,” in which he has achieved a peculiar 
triumph. Not to beg admiration for him, 
let us endeavor to show title to its just 
measure, 

The “Golden Legend ” is a series of odes, 
of lyrical descriptions and versified conversa- 
tions, thrown together in a dramatic order. 
It is the first step out of the epic romance 
into the drama, and has more of ode and 
description than of converse, and scarce any 
of that contest and contrast of character and 





* The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 
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motive that is the life and informing spirit 
of dramatic dialogue. 

To judge it correctly as a work of art, 
we must endeavor, if ible, to discover 
the real intention of the author. If his 
design was to compose a play, the “Golden 
Legend ” is a failure, for no one would mis- 
take it for a play. 

The “Faustus” of Giéethe is powerfully 
dramatic, with a rapid contest of passion ; 
but it is no play, for its principal beauty is 
in isolated description; and as a whole, it 
has claims as much of a lyrical as of a dra- 
matic character. 

In Marlowe’s play of “ Faustus,” there is 
an effort to work this refractory material, 
the temptation of the wise by knowledge, 
into the shape of a regular English acting 
play, and the attempt abates much of the 
excellence of the work. 

The “ Golden Legend” of Mr. Longfellow 
attempts nothing of the kind. The drama- 
tic motive, if it can be called dramatic, is, 
as in the “Faustus” of our English Mar- 
lowe, and the same by Géethe, the tempta- 
tion of the wise by his own knowledge ; and 
the Devil, in all cases, is the dry human un- 
derstanding, thrown out into the figure of a 
visible tempter, as in the primeval drama 
of Paradise and the tree of knowledge. 

Every great literature, we know, oo its 
Solomon, its Faustus, to whom the evil un- 
derstanding holds out pleasure and power 
as the reward of great knowledge, making 
self the prime good, and sinking the eternal 
in the sensual with a plausible skepticism. 
This sensuous Satan reappears in his perfect 
shape, as far as we can discover, in the 
“Golden Legend ;” and the triumph we claim 
for Mr. Longfellow is, that he has compelled 
his reappearance with new characters, finely 
and distinctly placed in fair golden lights, 
on a becoming stage. 

The Tempter of knowledge makes his 
first appearance in the Hebrew literature, in 
the garden of Paradise. Byron has indeed 
given him a second and memorable action 
in the “Cain ;” but in Scripture his next bring- 
ing on, and by an older and more powerful 
pen than that of Moses, is in Job. He 
tempts Job by knowledge, as Mephistopheles 
tempts Faustus in the plays of Marlowe 
and of Géethe, and as he tempts the Prince 
in the “Golden Legend,” by knowledge, and 
the skepticism, the fruit of dry knowledge, 
resting on a purely sensuous experience. 
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We need not then confound the “ Golden 
Legend” with either Lyric or Drama, though 
its form embraces both, and subordinates 
them. To say that the plot is clumsy, is 
to condemn it asa play. Now the plot is, 
to our view, a decidedly clumsy one; but 
the poem is not a play, but something quite 
different. Possibly, under a wide definition, 
the book of Job is a comedy ; so also is the 
“ Golden we that is to say, it ends 
happily for the hero of it; our Iago, our Me- 
an, To is defeated of his prey; but 

ing not a man, like the Italian Iago, his 
defeat is an evanishment, and nothing more ; 
it does not move us, like the fall of Milton’s 
Satan, either to pity or to the feeling grati- 
fied vengeance. 

The introduction of the metaphysical mo- 
tive, or devil, deprives the “Golden Legend” 
of its dramatic interest. The Iago is pure 
fiend, and from his spiritual nature incapa- 
ble of a human punishment. The triumph 
of Mr. Longfellow is in the successful, the 
even moderately successful use that he has 
made of this most difficult of all impersona- 
tions. His Lucifer does not offend our senses ; 
he is of the higher rank of charlatanrie and 
diablerie, and works, like a Pharisee, with 
logic and knowledge. 

To say of the “Golden Legend” that it 
is a “moral” production, would be to mis- 
lead the inexperienced reader: “ moral,” in 
literature, signifying, for the most part, a pre- 
sumptuous attempt to foist a sectarian mor- 
alism upon us by some one of the fine arts: 
a use of the arts as unworthy of genius as it 
is disgusting to the common sense of man- 
kind. Mr. Longfellow’s work, when you 
have culled it, and got it admitted a clumsy 
piece of lyrical dramatizing, is, notwith- 
standing, great, commendable, and readable, 
even charming, and in all conducive to the 
highest internal culture; and since a poor 
tree cannot produce good fruit, our respect 
passes over from the poem to its author, and 
we are proud to think that so good a work, 
and of so high an order, has proceeded from 
an American author, cultivated by Amer- 
ican society and influences. The appear- 
ance of this poem is the first step with us 
from the lyrical to a higher order of pro- 
duction. Greater and better works must 
follow this, under the effect of example. It 


is a moral and philosophical production, and 
developes, clearly and beautifully, some of 
the rarest and most sublime emotions of the 
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human soul, and these, too, in well-wrought 
and well-proportioned verse, compact, pure, 
original, and free; and if sometimes rough 
and unmetrical, we can only say of the au- 
thor that he has not yet thoroughly over- 
come a difficulty of nature, confirmed in . 
perhaps by the severity and coldness of 
muse. 

The order of art to which the “Golden 
Legend” belongs, in connection with the 
Faustus of Marlowe, of Goethe, and of many 
others, has not yet received its name from the 
critics. It may have the lyric or the dra- 
matic form, more or less of each and either, 
or it might be constructed upon a prosaic 
basis, and become a species of mythological 
romance, like the original stories upon which 
the book of Job and the “ Faustus” of Mar- 
lowe were founded. Enough, that there is 
an order of art to which it belongs, and that 
order the very highest and most difficult, into 
whose charmed circle none but the accom- 
plished and thoughtful poet may venture 
without drawing contempt upon himself. 
And yet in this difficult air the author of the 
“Golden Legend” breathes easily, and mod- 
ulates harmonious poems. 

The poem opens with a wild and singular 
chanson of devils, and, like the overture of 
an opera, gives us a musical idea of the 
spirit and intention of the whole. It is the 
opening of an oratorio, and might well be 
set “to a solemn music.” Lucifer and the 
powers of the air endeavor to tear down the 
cross, and to destroy the sacred symbols of 
the holy religion of love, of which the poem 
itself depicts the triumph ; but they are pre- 
vented by the guardian angels, the martyrs, 
and the apostles, by whose instruction the 
invincible and immortal love is confirmed in 
the soul. 

The first scene introduces the hero, or 
rather the leading character and mover of 
the poem, Prince Henry, in his castle of 
Vautsberg, on the Rhine. He is oppressed 
with a consuming and incurable disease, 
which has taken from him his social and 
princely qualities, and made him a solitary 
and forlorn being, shunning alike and 
shunned by all. 

In this first scene, the artist has worked 
in, with exquisite propriety and skill, a beau- 
tiful imitation of Géethe’s invocation at the 
opening of the “ Faustus :” 

“Come back! ye friendships long departed, 

That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
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And now are dwindled, one by one, 

To stony channels in the sun! 

Come back ! ye friends, whose lives are ended, 
Come back, with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay 

When ye arose and went away! 


“They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long-ago, 
The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been and shall be no more. 
They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight ; 
They make the dark and dreary hours 
Open and blossom into flowers ! 
I would not sleep! I love to be 
Again in their fair company ; 
But, ere my lips can bid them stay, 
They pass and vanish quite away ! 


“Alas! our memories may retrace 

Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain ; 
The rest we cannot reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 

Of the rernembered harmony !” 


Lucifer now appears in the garb of a tra- 
velling physician, and presents the temptation 
of strong drink as a sovereign cure for the 
maladies of mind and body. Here, too, the 
critic will perceive traces of the “ Faustus,” 
not plagiaristic, but truly delicate and pleas- 
ing. The Prince professes no faith in the 
remedy, and shows to Lucifer a written 
recipe of the doctors of Salernum :— 


“ Not to be cured, yet not incurable ! 
The only remedy that remains 
Ts the blood that flows from a maiden’s veins, 
Who of her own free will shall die, 
And give her life as the price of yours!” 


The Devil meantime presses his own re- 
cipe of alcohol, which the Prince at length, 
in a fit of desperation, resolves to try. Luci- 
fer vanishes, leaving with him the remedy. 
He drinks :— 


“Tt is like a draught of fire! 
Through every vein 
I feel again 
The fever of youth, the soft desire ; 
A rapture that is almost pain 
Throbs in my heart and fills my brain! 
O joy! O joy! I feel 
The band of steel 
That so long and heavily has pressed 
Upon my breast, 
Uplifted, and the malediction 
of my affliction 
Is taken from me, and my weary breast 
At length finds rest. 
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“Tt is but the rest of the fire, from which the 
air has been taken! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when the hour- 
glass is not shaken ! 

It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb 
and the flow! 

It is but the rest of the wind between the 
flaws that blow !” 


“QO thou voice within my breast! 
Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 
When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the flattering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived me and betrayed me ! 
Give me, give me rest, O rest!” 


The next scene is the court-yard of the 
eastle. The Prince has been condemned by 
the Church as one possessed and made mad 
by devilish machinations. His government 
has been taken from him; his castle is 
deserted ; he lives secluded in the cottage of 
a peasant ; his former friend and companion 
in arms, Walter the Minnesinger, enters, in- 
quiring for the Prince. Hubert, the porter 
at the castle gate, gives a narrative of his 
master’s fall and condemnation by the 
monks. Walter, overcome with sorrow, 
resolves to enter the solitary banquet-hall, 
and to commune there alone with the spirit 
of his friend. A gloomy and depressing air 
hangs over this portion of the poem, that 
makes it difficult to read, notwithstanding its 
remarkable beauties :— 


“IT would a moment here remain. 
But you, good Hubert, go before ; 
Fill me a goblet of May-drink, 
As aromatic as the May, 
From which it steals the breath away, 
And which he loved so well of yore; 
It is of him that I would think. 
You shall attend me, when I call, 
In the ancestral banquet-ball. 
Unseen companions, guests of air, 
You cannot wait on, will be there; 
They ti ste not food, they drink not wine, 
But their soft eyes look into mine, 
And their lips speak to me, and all 
The vast A shadowy banquet-hall 
Is full of looks and words divine !” 


We are now taken by the scenic move- 
ment of the poem to a peasant’s farm in the 
Odenwald; and here begins its great charm 
and exquisite pathos, in the character of 
Elsie, the peasant’s daughter ; of whom we 
should say that our author has formed her 
upon the model of the immortal, and, in 
these days, too long-forgotten Griselda of 
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our own Chaucer. It is impossible that so 
universal a reader as Mr. Longfellow should 
not have read the “ Griselda,” if no other 
story of Chaucer; and we believe it equally 
impossible that it should fail to make a 
owerful impression upon his cultivated 


The Prince is narrating, or reading to 
himself, the story of the Monk Felix, an epi- 
sode in the piece, which, though beautifully 
given, is not essential to it as a whole, more 
than any other episodical insertion, that 
should harmonize as well with the spirit of 
the scene, and breathe over it as pure an air 
of love-piety. 

Elsie, the peasant’s young daughter, enters 
with flowers, gathered for the shrine of the 
Virgin. The reader will bear in mind that 
in the days of Prince Henry and Elsie, the 
best religion was the Roman. 

Elsie presents flowers to the Prince. The 
dialogue is truly delicate, and without any 
stain of affectation: the artist wrought in 
all sincerity, and from the best feeling of the 
heart. Elsie relates the story of the Sultan’s 
daughter, Christ, and the flowers :— 


“ Dear, mnocent child ! 
How sweetly thou recallest 
The long-forgotten legend 
That in my early childhood 
My mother told me! 
Upon my brain 
It rea pears once more, 
As a birth-mark on the forehead, 
When a hand suddenly 
Is laid upon it, and removed !” 


In the heart of Elsie, who is no peasant 
save by birth, love has wakened up unknown 
to herself; and it takes the form of Christ- 
worship, and is piety. She dreams of the 
immortal peace of love, and imagines her- 
self the bride of Christ ; and here, with sin- 
gular skill, the artist conceals all but the 
religious emotion, while he does not fail to 
make it evident that a powerful affinity has 
already united the two natures. 

Temptation enters into the heart of the 
Prince when he discovers the character and 
love of the peasant-girl, and the awful strug- 
gle commences in his soul between conscience, 


dove, and honor on the one side—for he is 


already affected by the love of Elsie—and the 
desire of living on the other. He ventures 
almost unconsciously to place death before 








her eyes as a desirable change, and gives a 
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turn to her pious hopes of heaven, suitable 
to his selfish purpose :— 
“Then the Celestial Bridegroom 
Will come for thee also. 
Upon thy forehead He will place, 
Not His crown of thorns, 
But a crown of roses.” 


The space allotted for this review will not 
suffer us to carry the story through its various 
scenes. We must content ourselves with 
pointing out to the reader what he has to 
expect. The conversation between the 
Prince, the parents of Elsie, and her brother 
and sister, in the cottage at night, is pure 
medieval pastoral, with touches of nature 
refined from all its grossness. The mother 
of Elsie, conversing with her about the 
Prince, whose heavy step is heard above 
them, informs her, without dreaming of the 
consequences, that, although dying of a lin- 
gering disease, his life may be saved by the 
self-sacrifice of a young maiden, who will 
give her heart’s blood for his cure. (Such 
recipes were not disbelieved in medizval 
times.) Elsie, grieving for the sorrow of the 
Prince, to whom she is now unconsciously 
affianced, resolves to die for him. The 
parents, stricken with horror, endeavor to 
dissuade her. The brief dialogue in which 
this new and tragic motive is developed, 
hints at a Greek ideal, but not the loose and 
feeble at-ing and ah-ing of Euripides. Elsie 
in her chamber prays for the sanction of 
Christ :— 

“If my feeble prayer can reach thee, 
O my Saviour! | beseech thee, 
Even as thou hast died for me, 
More sincerely 
Let me follow where thou leadest, 
Let me, bleeding as thou bleedest, 
Die, if dying I may give 
Life to one who asks to live, 

And more nearly, 
Dying thus, resemble thee !” 


Unable to sleep, she descends into the cham- 
ber of her parents :— 


URSULA. 
Elsie! what ails thee, my poor child ? 


ELSIE. 
I am disturbed and much distressed, 
In thinking our dear Prince must die ; 
I cannot close mine eyes nor rest. 


GOTTLIEB. 
What would’st thou? In the Power Divine 
His healing lies, not in our own ; 
It is in the hand of God alone. 





ELSIE. 
Nay, he has put it into mine, 
And into my heart! 


GOTTLIEB, 
Thy words are wild! 


URSULA. 
What dost thou mean! my child! my child! 


ELSIE. 

That for our dear Prince Henry’s sake 
I will myself the offering make, 

And give my life to purchase his. 


URSULA. 
Am I still dreaming, or awake ? 
Thou speakest carelessly of death, 
And yet thou knowest not what it is. 


ELSIE. 
’Tis the cessation of our breath. 
Silent and motionless we lie; 
And no one knoweth more than this. 
I saw our little Gertrude die ; 
She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. 
She was more beautiful than before. 
Like violets faded were her eyes; 
By this we knew that she was dead. 
Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay, 
And the wind was like the sound of wings, 
As if angels came to bear her away. 
Ah! when I saw and felt these things, 
I found it difficult to stay ; 
I longed to die, as she had died, 
And go forth with her side by side. 
The saints are dead, the martyrs dead, 
And Mary, and our Lord; and I 
Would follow in humilit 
The way by them illumined ! 


URSULA. 
My child! my child! thou must not die! 


ELSIE, 
Why should I live? Do I not know 
The life of woman is full of woe ? 
Toiling on, and on, and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 

The secret longings that arise, 

Which this world never satisfies ! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy, no, not one! 


URSULA. 
It is the malediction of Eve! 


ELSIE. 
In place of it, let me receive 
The benediction of Mary, then. 


GOTTLIEB. 


Ah, woe is me! Ah, woe is me! 
Most wretched am I among men! 
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URSULA. 

Alas! that I should live to see 

Thy death, beloved, and to stand 
Above thy grave! Ah, woe the day! 


ELSIE. 

Thou wilt not see it. I shall lie 
Beneath the flowers of another land ; 
For at Salerno, far away 

Over the mountains, over the sea, 

It is appointed me to die! 

And it will seem no more to thee 
Than if at the village on market-day 
I should a little longer stay 

Than I am used. 


There follow after this some passages of 
verse truly rich and magnificent, notwith- 
standing the cramped and difficult measure 
with which it seems to be the pleasure of 
the poet to contend, and whose difficulties he 
too frequently fails to overcome :— 


ELSIE, 

Christ died for me, and shall not I 

Be willing for my Prince to die? 

You both are silent ; you cannot speak. 
This said I, at our Saviour’s feast, 
After confession, to the priest, 

And even he made no reply. 

Does he not warn us all to seek 

The happier, better land on high, 
Where flowers immortal never wither ; 
And ‘could he forbid me to go thither ? 


GOTTLIEB. 
In God’s own time, my heart’s delight ! 
When he shall call thee, not before! 


ELSIE. 

T heard him call. When Christ ascended 
Triumphantly, from star to star, 

He left the gates of heaven ajar. 

I had a vision in the night, 

And saw him standing at the door 

Of his Father’s mansion, vast and splendid, 
And beckoning to me from afar. 

I cannot stay ! 


GOTTLIEB, 


re She speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 


Spake through her lips, and in her stead ! 
hat if this were of God ? 


The Prince in the confessional, a scene in 
which the Devil is disguised as a priest, has 
excellent passages and the true twang. of 
Mephistophiles+ but the author, it seems to 
us, has ventured here too far, and given us a 
little too much of the fiend, and some inju- 
diciously pathetic descriptions are put into 
the Devil’s mouth. On the other hand, we 





have no fault to find with the sophistry of 
the absolution :— 


“Thou art a Prince. If thou should’st die, 
* What hearts and hopes would prostrate lie ! 
What noble deeds, what fair renown, 
Into the grave with thee go down! 
What acts of valor and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee ! 
Thou art the last of all thy race! 
With thee a noble name expires, 
And vanishes from the earth’s face 
The glorious memory of thy sires ! 
She is a peasant. Tn her veins 
Flows common and plebeian blood ; 
It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust and the turf of battle-plains, 
By vassals shed, in a crimson flood, 
ithout reserve, and without reward, 
At the slightest summons of their lord !” 


The Prince, at the instigation of the 
devilish confessor, yields to the temptation, 
and sets out with Elsie, by her urgent desire, 
to Salerno. The argument in the garden 
before their departure is a triumph of skill, 
and sustains the Attic character again, which 
we have never before noticed in any of the 
works of this author; but the Greek model 
has given him the spirit as well as the form, 
and this latter chastened by modern nicety. 

The entire journey to Salernum is set with 
rich descriptions, though here again Mr. 
Longfellow loses himself, and departs so far 
from the dramatic form, introducing one 
episode after another, delineating the 
knightly and monkish manners of the age, 
that the reader nearly forgets the powerful 
dramatic motive of the journey itself, and 
comes upon it almost unawares at the end. 
The author has drawn largely upon his 
European learning and antiquarian studies 
in many of these descriptions, to which we 
mean presently to invite the attention of the 
reader ; but in one of these episodes—the 
description by the Abbess Irmingard of her 
own love-adventure with Walter the Min- 
nesinger, and subsequent conversion in a 
convent—the poet has entered into a gener- 
ous though unequal contest with Goethe, in 
his history of a “ Beautiful Soul,” as Cole- 
ridge translates the title of the story in the 
“Wilhelm Meister.” In this description we 
cannot but praise the tender delicacy of the 
transition from love to piety in the soul of 
the beautiful Abbess, who is no Eloisa in- 
deed, but a character of a much higher, 
though less brilliant order among women. 
The more we dwell upon the verse of Mr. 
Longfellow in this excellent work, the more 
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delighted we are with his skill and touch in 
imagery, and the veil of aérial splendor 
which he throws over every scene and sub- 
ject. Coming to the task of criticism with 
reluctance, after repeated disappointment 
with him, we cannot but admit that he has 
raised himself by classic and true cultivation 
to a great, and, to our view, after a second 
and third perusal of the “ Golden Legend,” 
to an artistic eminence above the poets of 
our half-formed and imitative literature. 

In this volume, the beauty of the Middle 
Age religion and romance is fairly raised out 
of the turbid element in which it sprang, and 
presented to us shaped and faceted, like a 
diamond that has passed over the wheel of 
the skilful lapidary. 

Let us pause awhile before these medix- 
val pictures. In the convent of Hirschau in 
the Black Forest, the author has depicted 
the monastery of history, but colored with 
hues of poetry that rather set forth than 
obscure its real character. Vice and piety 
dwell here together, desecrating the profes- 
sion by sensual orgies, or purifying and rais- 
ing it by prayer and liberal industry. 

The Friar Pacificus, in his cell, transcrib- 
ing, in the beautiful illuminated letter of that 
day, a manuscript of the Holy Scripture, 
engages our affectionate attention :— 


“It is growing dark! Yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is o’er. 
I come again to the name of the Lord! 
Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile, and wash my pen; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it fe 
When it writes that word of mystery ! 


“Thus have I labored on and on, 
Nearly through the Gospel of John. 
Can it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Evangelist, 
That Christ himself perhaps has kissed, 
Came the dread Apocalypse ! 
It has a very ental lack, 
As it stands there at the end of the Book, 
Like the sun in an eclipse. 
Ah me! when I think of that vision divine, 
Think of writing it, line by line, 
I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 
Like the trump of doom, in the closing verse ! 
God forgive me! if ever I 
Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 
Lest my part, too, should be taken away 
From the Book of Life on the J udgment-day. 

- * 7 * x 

“ There, now, is an initial letter ! 
King René himself never made a better ! 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail ! 
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And now, as I turn the volume over, 
And see what lies between cover and cover, 
What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All ablaze with crimson and gold. 

God forgive me! I seem to feel 

A certain satisfaction steal 

Into my heart, and into my brain, 

As if my talent had not lain 

Mas tr in a napkin, and all in vain. 
Yes, I might almost say to the Lord, 
Here is a copy of thy Word, 

Written out with much toil and pain ; 
Take it, O Lord, and let it be 

As something I have done for thee ! 


He looks from the window. 


How sweet the air is! How fair the scene! 

I wish I had as lovely a green 

To paint my landscapes and my leaves. 

How the swallows twitter under the eaves! 

There, now, there is one in her nest ; 

I can just catch a glimpse of her head and 
breast, 

And will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, 

For the margin of my Gospel book.” 


A far different picture, contrasted with the 
last, is that of Friar Claus in the convent 
cellar, soliloquizing the delights of good 


wine :— 


“T always enter this sacred place 
With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 
Pausing long enough on each stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer, 
And a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts of wines! 


“For my part, I am well content ; 

That we have got through with the tedious 
Lent! 

Fasting is all very well for those 
Who have to contend with invisible foes; 
But I am quite sure it does not agree 
With a quiet, peaceable man like me, , 
Who am not of that nervous and meagre kind 
That are always distressed in body and mind ! 
And at times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood, 
Dwelling for ever under ground, 
Silent, contemplative, round and sound ; 
Each one old, and brown with mould, 
But filled to the lips with the ardor of youth, 
With the latent power and love of truth, 
And with virtues fervent and manifold.” 


Friar Claus, the cellarer, does indeed fill 
a very considerable space in the pages of the 
“Golden Legend,” and what he says is not 
only quite irrelevant, but drawn out to an 
indisereet length, making his soliloquy ap- 
pear impertinent in the first and even in the 
second reading ; and it seems to us that Mr. 
Longfellow, in adopting the semi-dramatic 
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form for his work, ought not, even with the 
largest liberty, to have forgotten the impa- 
tience of his readers, who are now much 
more interested in the character of Elsie and 
in the dramatic movement of the poem than 
he seems to have thought they would be. 
Mr. Longfellow’s antiquarian studies have at 
this point entirely overpowered his artistic 
perception; and indeed, notwithstanding the 
admirable portraiture of the jovial friar, we 
would rather, for our own part, have had a 
much briefer interview with his reverence. 
One glass of os wine from his cask of 
Bacharach would have refreshed our spirits, 
and sent us on cheerfully to Salerno; but we 
stand dawdling an hour in the cellar with 
the good friar, and become at length quite 
weary of him and his rotundities. 

Mr. Longfellow is essentially a serious 
lyrist, and, in his proper element, no writer 
of this country, perhaps of this day, has 
surpassed him ; but the skill of playful dia- 
logue is not his, else he would not have cum- 
bered his beautiful work with some heavy 
tirades, which he perhaps prides himself 
upon, and will be nettled if they are deemed 
pedantic. Indeed, there is an entire scene 
in the work which we regret to find in it at 
all, and that is the sermon of Friar Cuth- 
bert to the good people of the street on 
Easter Sunday ; a sermon poor to hear and 
hard to read, in a dry, hobbling, vulgar 
verse, which, though it suits well the rude- 
ness of the times, to our view takes much 
from the beauty of the “Golden Legend.” 

In the body of the work, our artist has 
wrought in a Miracle Play, a style of drama- 
tie composition supposed by many to have 
been the original of our serious drama; just 
as the religious exhibitions of the Greeks, at 
the sacred festivals, ripened at last into Attic 
Tragedy. The Nativity, a favorite subject, 
is the theme of this play ; the Crier or Pro- 
logue, the Virtues before the throne of God, 
interceding for man; Mary, the mother of 
Christ, and a numerous dramatis persone, 
appropriate to the play. The entire produc- 
tion, which our limits will not suffer us to 
describe or quote from, is a fine idealization 
of the rude medieval play. This work, 
which is a thing by itself, and may be sepa- 
rately read and criticized, has given the poet 
an opportunity of shining in his proper field, 
the lyric, and, as it stands, must do eminent 
service to his fame. 

The reconciliation of Prince Henry with 
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his ancient enemy, become now a monk in 
the chapel of Hirschau, sustains the impres- 
sion of the lyrical power of our author, and 
is sufficiently dramatic to fulfil the purpose 
of the work. In the orgie of monks at mid- 
night, a great degree of sensual tact, but no 
humor, is displayed. The entire scene is 
German, in a critical sense, and in that sense 
heavy. At this point, indeed, we have 
passed the principal beauties of the “Golden 
Legend,” excepting always the last act, and 
the conversion of the Abbess Irmingard. 
The fifth division of the Legend is the jour- 
ney of Elsie and the Prince through Swit- 
zerland and Italy to Salerno. It abounds in 
fine lyrical description, inclining to a pas- 
toral style, but has not a shade of dramatic 
power; the poet here seeming to rely 
entirely upon his talent of adornment, and 
not of pathos. 

In the sixth and last division, the Prince 
and Elsie arrive at Salerno, the famous 
school of medicine in Italy, where she is to 
yield up her life for him. To the gate of 
Salerno the persecution of the fiend prevails 
over the better nature of the Prince; but it 
strikes us as a remarkable defect of the 
poem, that we are not presented, during 
this journey, with sufficient evidences of that 
terrible struggle between good and evil that 
must have been going on in the heart of the 
Prince. On the contrary, he retains a “high 
moral” tone, philosophizes, descants on the 
beauty of scenery, and has the pious cour- 
age to forgive his enemy, while he is leading 
to her doom a young and innocent creature 
like a lamb to the slaughter, to be offered 
for his own base and sordid existence. Only 
faint indications of remorse can be discovered 
in him, where a powerful painter of charac- 
ter would have thrown out brilliant flashes 
of the light hell that smouldered in his 
princely bosom. 

At Salerno, the antiquarian knowledge of 
the poet is again largely drawn upon, and a 
brilliant picture presented of that celebrated 
school of quackery and logic. Lucifer is at 
home here, and comments grandly and 
severely upon the follies of the adepts. 

Once more, a burst of dramatic power 
reveals the half-smothered theme of the 
“Golden Legend.” It is in the scene of Elsie 
at the gate where she was to enter and lay 
down her life. The sudden remorse and 
repentance of the Prince, who finds that her 
life has become even dearer to him than his 
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own, almost redeems the heaviness of the 
middle scenes. 

PRINCE HENRY. 
Would I had not come here! Would I were dead, 
And thou wert in thy cottage in the forest, 
And hadst not known me! Why have I done this? 
Let me go back and die. 


ELSIE. 

Tt cannot be; 
Not if these cold, flat stones on which we tread 
Were coulters heated white, and yonder gateway 
Flamed like a furnace with a sevenfold heat. 
I must fulfil my purpose. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
I forbid it 
Not one step farther. For I only meant 
To put thus far thy courage to the proof. 
It is enough. I, too, have courage to die, 
For thou hast taught me ! 


ELSIE. 
O my Prince! remember 
Your promises. Let me fulfil my errand. 
You do not look on life and death as I do. 
There are two angels, that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now, if my act be good, as I believe, 
It cannot be recalled. It is already 
Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished, 
The rest is yours. Why wait you! Iam ready, 


To her attendants. 


Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 

I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 
Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. I see what lies beyond it 


We have quoted only the half of Elsie’s 
pathetic speech; Lucifer thrusts her within 
the door; a struggle ensues between the 
Prince and the fiend; the voice of Elsie is 
heard, like the voice of the dying Desde- 
mona, bidding the Prince farewell. He 
bursts open the door, and saves her life. 

Then follows the conclusion, in a pastoral 
narrative of their safety and return; the 
Prince having recovered from his malady, 
either miraculously, by the virtue of a relic, 
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or by the air and exercise of a journey: by 
the sudden power of a generous passion it 
might have been, but our author either did 
not think of that, or has not ventured upon 
it. The pastoral dialogue also tells us 


‘of the happiness of Elsie, now become the 


wife of her Prince; and the closing scene 
presents the happy lovers, on the evening 
of their wedding-day, enjoying a rather cold 
twilight on the terrace of the castle. Here, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Longfellow sustains our 
interest in the scenic painting, and, in some 
parts, of the lyric love dialogue. We need 
not stay to hear the epilogue. 

One more quotation, and we have done; 
premising that Fastrada, the wife of Charle- 
magne, bound to her the love of her husband 
by a magical ring, of which the legend is 
beautifully given. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
In health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine ! 
Thou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters of thine eyes, 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
And, undisturbed by this world’s breath, 
With magic light its jewels shine ! 
This golden ring, which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the morn, 
Is but a symbol and a semblance, 
An outward fashion, a remembrance, 
Of what thou wearest within unseen, 
O my Fastrada, O my queen! 
Behold! the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overflow, 
With a fast-rising tide of mist. 
The evening air grows damp and chill; 
Let us go in. 


We take our leave of the “Golden Legend” 
with feelings of regret and gratitude ; for 
surely gratitude is due by all appreciative 
readers for the splendid entertainment of a 
fine poem. Great is the arya it has 
afforded us; and if we have laid the hand of 
criticism somewhat rudely upon its defective 
features, we have done so, we trust, because 
we are jealous of our critical duty as review- 
ers, and not from any desire to detract from 
the fame of our accomplished countryman. 
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A MOOSE IN THE ADIRONDACK. 


“ Ricur there,” exclaimed Tom, pointing 
to the opposite shore ; “ Right there we had 
the battle.” 

We were on Lake Henderson, Tom the 
guide and myself. We had spent the 
morning in hunting, having driven a deer 
into the Pass, some miles away, and shot his 
lordship just as he imagined he had tired us 
out, and was beginning to contemplate a re- 
turn to that state of repose from which we 
had disturbed him, and which undoubtedly 
appeared so agreeable in the future. We had 
killed a few hours at noon, lying in a thicket 
of hemlocks by the side of a tumbling 
stream; brushing away the black flies and 
punkies; eating at a big loaf in which the 
taste of “ milk empt’ins” was very discerni- 
ble, and at a venison ham which now lay in 
the bottom of the boat, looking somewhat 
the worse for wear; and breaking the Maine 
Law with the most profane disregard of ex- 
mayor Dow. During the afternoon, Tom had 
rowed, and I had trolled for lake trout, and 
been tolerably lucky, although the afternoon 
was hot and the water clear, and the fish, like 
myself, were lazy, languid, and indifferent. 
The guide, who thought: himself bound to 
earn his stipulated twelve shillings, had 
pulled me around the lake for two or three 
hours, and began to look fagged. Without 
appearing to notice his weariness, I took my 
rod to pieces, and packed my line away in 
my creel. Then I fired off both barrels of 
my gun, and sat for a moment listening to 
the echoes that went chasing each other far 
away among the mountains. Finally I 
yawned, as much as to tell Tom he was a 
fool for his pains. The oars, after another 
stroke or two, found themselves across the 
boat, and the boat came to a stand-still in 
one of the prettiest portions of one of the 
most charming lakes in the United States. 

The shadows were gradually lengthening 
from the hills across the lake. The sun had 
lost his fierce heat, and was just now pow- 
erful enough to temper a cool breeze which 
had come down from the north, and which, 
on a cloudy day, even in July, ‘would have 





rendered a woolen coat a very desirable ap- 
pendage. A big bald eagle was soaring and 
screaming over our heads, so high above that 
shooting him was out of the question ; and 
in the coves, the trout were leaping by doz- 
ens and hundreds. Those pests of northern 
forests, the flies and musquitoes, were de- 
tained on shore by the impossibility of get- 
ting out to us, and their absence was an in- 
expressible relief. Altogether it was a place 
and time, and I was in a condition, to hear 
a story, and to endure a long-drawn bow, if 
the performance of such a feat should suit 
the narrator. So, when we had come to a 
stop, and Tom had uttered the exclamation 
suggested by a certain locality upon the 
shore, I extended my feet leisurely upon the 
plump and yielding carcass of the deer, whose 
length nearly measured the boat as he lay 
with his head over the side; violated the 
contents and provisions of the Maine Law 
once more, passed the instrument of my legal 
dereliction to Tom, and, after he had com- 
mitted a similar trespass, said, “ What bat- 
tle ?” 

“Pshaw! no battle,” replied Tom, “ but, 
a fight with the big bull moose, whose head 
and horns you saw yesterday at the iron 
works.” 

I remembered then that, the day before, 
I had noticed, affixed to the rude wall of the 
forge near the great blast-chimney, the head 
and antlers of some gigantic animal, which, 
as I had never seen any thing of the cervine 
species excepting the ordinary varieties of 
deer, I innocently imagined must have be- 
longed to some race of quadrupeds long 
since extinct. The head was of enormous 
size, over two feet in length, hung with 
matted and wiry hair ; having half-concealed 
and sunken eyeballs; and surmounted with 
the most misshapen and gigantic horns it 
had ever been my fortune to witness. I re- 
membered also inquiring about it of one of 
the workmen, a grim, murky fellow, whose 
occupation it was to shovel ore all day into 
a pit of flame, more nearly answering to my 
ideas of Tartarus than the pictures in Fox’s 
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Book of Martyrs, or the representations given 
by Mr. Niblo in the last scene of Don Gio- 
vanni ; but the simple answer was, that “ it 
might have belonged to the devil for what 
he knew; it had hung there before he came 
to work at the blast, and was a mortal ugly 
piece at the best.” My curiosity had thus 
been stifled, but the remark of the guide had 
effectually aroused it, and I ventured to ask 
what sort of a combat he had shared with 
the former proprietor and wearer of the 
head and horns on exhibition at the iron 
works. 

“Tt happened after this fashion,” answered 
Tom. “A moose, as you may happen to 
know, is a desperate ugly critter at some 
seasons of the year, and it isn’t best to trust 
him too far at any time. The old fellow 
whose head you saw must have been the 
ugliest bull that ever browsed on a sapling; 
and although I thought I was tolerably cau- 
tious when I attacked him, he was very near 
laying me out as stiff as our Mr. Buck here 
in the boat. You see that great tree on the 
shore; it stands a little alone like, and the 
bark is peeled off almost entirely around it ; 
I owe that tree a pretty large debt, and I 
never row by it or walk by it, without re- 
membering how it saved me from being 
smashed into a jelly, or, what would have 
been just as bad, run through the body with 
a pair of horns,each as big as your arm and 
as rough as a stick of chestnut. 

You see, it was the yarding season, when 
moose are fat, and tolerably gentle. The 
shore all along on the side of the lake was 
a famous place for the yards, and near the 
big tree, as your eye now takes it in, the 
underwood had been completely levelled, 
and the ground regularly laid out, by the 
hoofs of a large drove of moose. They had 
yarded now two or three winters on the same 
spot, and we had got quite into the way of 
crawling behind a knoll that rose a little back 
from the yard, and bringing down a fat bull 
or cow whenever we found ourselves short 
of fresh beef. We did this in a very quiet 
way, so as not to molest the animals any 
more than we could help. The whole set- 
tlement at the iron works regarded this yaid 
as domestic property, looking on the drove 
of moose precisely as a farmer looks on his 
well-stocked barn-yard, with this difference, 
that the farmer has trouble and expense with 
his cattle, while for three or four months of 
the year we had our beef when we wanted 
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it, and the rest of the time the animals who 
had furnished it, very considerately took care 
of themselves. 

The old bull, however, the father cf the 
whole flock, little and big, kept himself very 
shy. I used to think he smelt me long be- 
fore he saw my head pop up over the ridge 
of the knoll; and no human being ever 
winked his eye plainer than that dumb beast, 
as he trotted off into the bush out of the 
way of my gun, or herded among the drove, 
with his long head poking out on each side, 
snuffling suspicion into the ears of his kin- 
dred. I never could surprise him. I often 
lay in wait for him near the paths that led 
out from the yard into the woods, but he 
always found me out, and kept his distance. 
I put a couple of dogs on his track one day, 
some miles from his yard, and he knocked 
their brains out without attempting to run 
astep. But he didn’t appear as anxious to 
come to close quarters with me, or with any 
of the other men at the settlement. The 
more he eluded us and snuffled at us, the 
more we wanted to kill him ; although, as I 
might have known, his flesh was ranker and 
tougher than that of a horse, and could not 
have been otherwise, for he had seen a dozen 
generations of young moose grow up around 
him, and was more than a match for the 
best of them at any time. 

But it wasn’t in reason that I should con- 
stantly lie at him without at last coming to 
a brush, and one day I succeeded in accom- 
plishing my long-delayed endeavors. There 
had been several days of slow, warm, driz- 
zling rain, and the snow had almost disap- 
peared. Then there came a clear morning, 
with perfect absence of wind: on such a 
morning there could of course be little scent, 
and I resolved to take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to surprise the old fellow in his 
winter-quarters ; and sure enough I did it, 
in a way, too, by which I was considerably 
surprised myself. 

I crept to the top of the knoll, expecting, 
of course, to see most of the drove collected 
together in the yard, and, to my great sur- 
prise, discovered the object of my peculiar 
search ruminating entirely alone, and look- 
ing more than commonly ugly. I was very 
certain that he had neither seen me nor 
suspected my approach. His head hung 
down almost between his knees; his great 
dewlap, shaggy and dripping with moisture, 
touched the ground, and his ears lay back 
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on his head, as if he was just ready to attack 
some obnoxious rival. I planted myself 
leisurely in a good position, and snapped a 
twig for the purpose of causing him to look 
up; and just as he raised his head, I shot 
him full in the breast. To my infinite surprise, 
he neither jumped nor ran, but, after slowly 
stepping a pace or two forward, and stag- 
gering a little, down went his head as be- 
ore.” 

“Whereupon,” said I, “like a sensible 
man, you loaded, and shot him again.” 

“Whereupon,” answered Tom, “like a 
reat fool, I did no such thing. With a 
bullet fair in his breast, thought I, nothing 
short of an elephant or a rhinoceros could 
hope to live ten minutes. My ball, I was 
sure, had gone close to his heart, and I 
mistook his posture for that of weakness. 
He had begun to bleed freely, and I con- 
cluded, to my great joy, that it was all 
over with him. I thought it would be a 


fine thing to knife him, taking care, all the 
while, to keep out of the way of his horns. 
There was excitement in the idea. There 
stood the poor fellow—I really began to 

ity him—bleeding, his head fairly touching 


is front hoofs, his eyes half closed; any 
body could have shot him down after that, 
but I wanted the fun of dispatching him 
scientifically. It would be a fine thing to 
tell of at the settlement to the rest of the fel- 
lows, who had been chasing after his majesty 
almost as pertinaciously as myself, and who 
would give me twice the credit of my tri- 
umph if I should kill him close at hand. 
So, without stopping to think the matter 
twice over, I laid my gun down carefully, 
whipped out my knife—the very tool I am 
carrying now,” said Tom, tapping the handle 
of a long dirk, held out for my inspection— 
“slipped down to his dying majesty’s neigh- 
borhood, and had arrived so near him that 
I was calculating how to strike, when up 
went his head in a twinkling; then came a 
loud snort, which sounded much like thun- 
der in my ears, decidedly too near to be 
comfortable; and I found myself on one side 
of the big tree, the moose on the other, 
and no other trees or hiding-places for some 
distance on either side of us; nothing ‘but 
the water to run to; and there were a hun- 
dred chances to one that if I left my present 
quarters, I should hardly make ten paces 
before being trodden into a jelly by the in- 
furiated bull. 
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“Perhaps you never have seen a bull 
moose made mad by his wounds, and in full 
sight of the person who has wounded him, 
or at least in close proximity to him; and if 
you haven’t, I can give you but a very slight 
notion of the danger I was now in. Our 
ordinary deer, no matter how much irritated 
they may be by their wounds, rarely show 
fight, and attack only with their horns; but 
the moose strikes with both horns and hoofs, 
and of the two, I think the latter are the 
most dangerous. In the present case, the 
bull was of the largest size, and had been 
thoroughly infuriated from the outset, so 
that his attack was the fiercest possible. 
With his large feet he struck at me behind 
the tree, curving his joints so as to make 
the blow strike as much as possible upon 
the side opposite himself; and as the tree, 
although large in comparison with the hem- 
locks surrounding it, could have been nearly 
spanned by my arms, you will readily sce 
that his hoofs might have struck very near 
me. The bark of the tree flew off in show- 
ers. Occasionally the animal would pause 
for a moment from his attacks, and then I 
would calculate the possibility of a stroke 
between his horns, or a lunge under his 
shoulder. At one time, in a brief moment 
of respite, I seized one of his antlers, pre- 
wane | to fixing a blow which would have 
evelled him at once, but a sudden bound 
forward not only threw off my hold, but 
brought him on the same side with myself; 
and I had hardly slipped around before he 
returned full tilt against the tree, with a 
violence that would have made short work 
with me, had I stopped to meet it. 

It may seem to you very odd that in all 
this time I did not climb the tree, and so 
get out of the moose’s way; and if I could 
have done this, I should not have delayed 
long in accomplishing it. But there was 
not the slightest chance of succeeding in any 
such attempt. It was one shower of blows 
and thrusts, now on this side, now on that, 
so that I was flying around the tree, some- 
times at the rate of two or three revolutions 
in a minute, for minutes together ; and when 
there was a moment’s cessation, the least 
movement on my part would recommence 
the attack. Had it not been for the terrible 
danger in which I was placed, I should have 
half killed myself with laughing at the 
antics and capers of my enemy, and the cor- 
responding shifts and dodges which I was 
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obliged to make to get out of his way. There, 
on one side, was a big bull moose, shagged 
with a mane like that of a horse; his eyes 
on fire, protruding, and horribly bloodshot ; 
his nostrils wide open; his mouth gaping 
and slavering, and his tongue hanging out 
till you saw its very roots: there he was, 
butting in blind fury, laying about him right 
and left, scattering the bark, tearing up the 
ground, and causing the entire tree to shake 
with the force of his blows ; and on the other 
side I found myself, panting and blown with 
the unaccustomed exertion of dodging so 
obtrusive an enemy; inclined to laugh at 
the singular pickle into which I had brought 
myself, and yet horribly afraid each moment 
that the next instant would see me ripped 
up, or smashed, or trodden under; sweaty 
and grimed with dirt, and covered with the 
slaver spattered on me from the mouth of 
the enraged beast; afraid to run, unable to 
climb the tree or escape in any way, and 
seeing no reason to expect that my assailant 
would give out for some hours to come. In 
short, I gave my case up for desperate. 
“There are some men so lucky,” con- 
tinued Tom, “that no sooner do they get 
into a scrape than they are helped out again. 
Something is always sure to turn up in their 
favor, and they are never put in the way of 
any greater danger than is necessary to get 
up an agreeable excitement. If one of these 
lucky chaps had stood in my shoes, as soon 
as he became tired of the fun of dodging 
about the tree, the moose would have lain 
down and gone to sleep, or a neighbor would 
have come along and shot the beast, or he 
would have been allowed time to climb the 
tree. But I expected no such good fortune. | 
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However, I knew that the moose was pretty 
severely wounded, and that his strength could 
not bold out for ever, and I took courage ac- | 
cordingly. As his attacks, at last, became | 
weaker and weaker, 1 began to think over. 
the probabilities of dispatching him; and | 
at last I accomplished it in this manner: 
“These animals have a perfect hatred of | 
colors, and the sight of a piece of red cloth is | 
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enough to enrage one of them at any time. 
Taking advantage of a moment’s respite, I 
whipped out my handkerchief, and, fastening 
it to a twig, extended it at a little distance 
from the tree. As soon as his majesty ob- 
served it, he made a furious pass at it, and I 
instantly withdrew the offending article. He 
retreated, and I again extended it. This I 
repeated some half dozen times, till I had 
completely diverted his attention from my- 
self, and had calculated at the same time the 
manner and the force of the thrust which I 
intended giving him with my knife. At last 
I found my stratagem perfect; and just as he 
was recovering from a heavy pass at the 
handkerchief, I buried the knife with my 
right hand directly behind his left shoulder. 
He gave one terrible bound, and dropped 
dead. 

“T found I had been fighting with him 
more than an hour. I sat down on his 
body, wholly exhausted ; and when I set out 
for the iron works, I seemed to be spinning 
round like a top. We came back, four of 
us, and cut up the spoils. My companions 
refused to believe my story until 1 showed 
them the tree, and the deep trench made 
round it by the animal’s hoofs. We had 
tough beef for dinner next day, and we 
didn’t repeat the dish, as we found in this 
instance that enough was as good as more. 
But one thing is certain: that a larger head 
and pair of horns than those which you saw 
at the forge are not to be found any where; 
and a tougher scrimmage than my fight 
with the moose that once owned them could 
not very well be gone through with.” 

After Tom had rowed me home that 
evening, we went to the forge for another 
inspection of his trophy. The head, although 
slightly shrunken, measured two feet and 
four inches in length, and the antlers com- 
prised six feet from tip to tip. Tom has 
since migrated farther back into the woods, 
and carried off his gigantic spoil with him; 
but those who heard him tell how it came 
into his possession will not readily forget the 
story. 
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Few names sound more pleasantly “ short 
and sweet” in the ear than that of Leigh Hunt, 
but as a biographer we must be exact, and 
premise that he was christened at the baptis- 
mal font John Llenry Leigh Hunt. We 
shall, however, not trouble ourselves by en- 
tering into the minute points of his history, 
seeing that his biography has been written 
by himself in two very loquacious volumes, 
in which he has, no doubt, said all that he 
wishes to be known of his own private per- 
sonal history; we shall therefore content 
ourselves by merely drawing his portrait as 
he appeared to us. “ Let us begin,” (as the 
Frenchman says,) “ at the beginning,” and, 
treating our notice as a daguerreotype, pre- 
sent the author of Rimini as he appears at 
first sight. He is tall, thin, gracefully punc- 
tilious, dashed with a certain unceremonious- 
ness, which is very piquant, and yet very 
satisfying ; dressing invariably in black, his 





slender figure closely buttoned, gives him 
the appearance of an Italian noble, such as 
Perrini might have longed to paint, as em- | 
bodying the beau ideal of an intellectual bon- | 
hommied dignity. His hair, which.was once | 
raven-black, but is now gray, grows low on | 
his forehead: this he wears parted in the | 
front, and hanging down upon his shoulders. | 
Having discarded whiskers, his face, which | 
is certainly too small for his body, does not 
appear out of proportion, but makes up for 
its want of force by silently impressing all 
with a certain half-masculine, feminine feel- 
ing, a meeting of the heights of strength and 
grace, which predicate great elegance. His 
chin is feeble and retreating, and his nose, 
though small, and delicately chiseled, is ye 
characteristic and harmonious. 


The chief | 





features of his face are his eyes: these may 
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remarkable for what he has heard and seen 
than for what he is or has done: in the 
words of Hafiz he may sing, ‘I am not the 
rose,’ said the Persian song, ‘but I have 
dwelt beside it.’ He is the more valuable as 
the repertoire of the aroma of Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Lamb, and Hazlit, than for any 
thing belonging to himself.” This is partly 
true, although we conceive that no man, ex- 
cept a very remarkable man, could have 
been the friend of these Dit Majores with- 
out the possession of great original powers 
at the same time. Men of genius, fame, 
and independence, are not given to herd 
except with their kind, justifying the old 
adage of— 


“Birds of a feather 
Will flock together.” 


| At the same time it is equally evident that 
a man of Leigh Hunt’s intellectual sagacity, 
who has had the rare opportunities of asso- 
_ciating with such brilliant men as those 


already referred to, must necessarily have 
imbibed a considerable portion of foreign 
intellect, and consequently become rich with 
the wealth of others; but this is an every- 
day case with every-day men, and if mere 
association is to imply spoliation, it would 
be as just to accuse Byron, Moore, Keats, 
Shelley, &c., of appearing fine birds with 
the feathers of Leigh Hunt, their compa- 
nion, as of stripping Leigh Hunt of his bright 
plumage because he had once associated 
with the birds of paradise. However bright 
the feathers, they may yet be his own. 

His voice is very soft, yet full and musi- 
cally subdued. In reciting a quotation, anec- 
doté, or joke, he is very charming; even a 
commonplace word sounds emphatic in his 


be truly called the moon of his soul, light- | mouth; “no man,” as Carlyle said one day, 
ing up his countenance with a reflection “makes a word go so far, or money so 


which really belongs to other and brighter | 


orbs. As Horne said one day to the writer 
of the present sketch, “ Leigh Hunt is more 


short a way, as Leigh Hunt.” We have 
repeatedly been surprised at the effect his 
conversation had upon all, at the time, when 
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we have heard it related again, or when, on 
our walk home, reflected upon it; like an 
accomplished actor, the great charm was the 
manner; that subtle combination of time, 
tone, look, and emphasis, which present that 

rfect je ne scais quoi, so telling, and yet so 
impossible to tell. 

This singular faculty, or rather want of 
that distinctive faculty which constitutes in- 
dividuality, leaves a vague feeling upon the 
mind, which etherealizes or confuses every 
thing. We have heard many say that they 
never thought of being severe and argu- 
mentative upon Leigh Hunt’s opinions or 
sayings; for although no man was ever 
more delicate and scrupulous in his conver- 
sation, so far as the outside morals were 
concern d, yet in all the esoteric spirituali- 
ties of faith, few men made such assaults 
upon the common creed of the many. We 
have repeatedly been astounded at his ana- 
logies, for by analogy he was fond of preach- 
ing. Werecollect one day, in a large mixed 
company, he alluded to jealousy by stigma- 
tizing it as a most selfish and unworthy pas- 
sion, using, among other illustrations, that 
of a man who, having a fine rose, would not 
allow any body else to smell at it but him- 


self. This, Leigh Hunt boldly said, was not 
more selfish and absurd than keeping a beau- 
_ tiful wife tied to your own coat ; to enjoy any 

thing oneself, we must share it with others, 
who must prize it equally ; otherwise all plea- 
sure is merely the relish of a monopoly, the 
zest depending upon the exclusiveness of 


the possession. So far as marriage is con- 
cerned, there is a far loftier faculty than even 
love, generated by the intimate communion 
of two minds, and which may be termed 
connubiality ; in this, mere wedded love be- 
comes happier and intenser every succeed- 
ing year. We do not, however, wish to de- 
duce Leigh Hunt’s philosophy from his table- 
talk, although we have never heard one 
discourse more pleasantly and plausibly on 
every topic; it should, however, be borne in 
mind, that his view of all the great social 
questions of the day is a kind of bland but 
superficial Fourierism. 

In his lighter conversation there is much 
heroic banter which is highly diverting; it 
is neither bombast nor persiflage, but a fe- 
licitous pushing of some opinions to their 
absurdity. One evening, at a friend’s house, 
some person observed, that a very absurd 
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rumor had been circulated at the clubs that 
morning. “ What is it?” said one. “Why, 
that the Bishop of London has run away 
with Mrs. Norton, the beautiful poetess.” 
Leigh Hunt burst in upon the company 
with the congratulatory exclamation, “It’s 
the best thing I ever heard of a bishop! 
‘Tis something human: I have strong hopes 
of that man!” 

This may illustrate how frequently he 
says things for the mere effect of saying 
them: and this leads us into another of his 
peculiarities, a great love of punning ; they 
are, however, generally so carelessly and un- 
premeditatedly, thrown off, as to carry their 
own apology with- them, if a pun requires 
an apology or justification. 

We remember one evening, upon a pretty 
girl saying to him, “I am very sad, you 
see /” he replied,“ You are mistaken; you 
are very fair, I see; and I congratulate 
every Sadducee and Pharisee upon having 
settled down into so bewitching a shape!” 

His courtesy and self-possession are very 
great: we have never known him make an 
ungentlemanly retort, although we have 
heard him bitterly attacked to his face. On 
one occasion, a lady whose politics—indeed, 
all her opinions— were so opposite as to 
engender in her Juno-like bosom a strong 
dislike to the poetical radical of former 
times, in some discussion on personal satire, 
handed to Leigh Hunt a volume of Moore, 
in which were his celebrated verses of the 
Living Puppy and Dead Lion, wherein 
the author of Rimini is held up to unspar- 
ing sarcasm for his Life of Byron. Hunt 
took the book, glanced over the page, and, 
with a good-humored smile at his fair as- 
sailant, read the verses aloud with great 
apparent gusto, saying, as he laid the witty 
poet down, “These are done in Moore's 
happiest manner; they are so witty, that 
even I can forgive him, and enjoy them !” 


| This is, however, assumed, his real nature be- 





ing vindictive, unless his interest warns him 
against the indulgence of his revenge. We 
‘have heard him extenuate the conduct of 
George IV. with regard both to himself and 
to Queen Caroline, but we suspect that his 
anxiety to conciliate the Tories, and thus 
deaden their opposition to a pension his 
Whig and Radical friends were trying to 
get for him, was at the bottom of this false 


magnanimity. We think he was also fond 
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of displaying his casuistry in inventing ex- 
cuses for both sides of a question. 

An evening with Leigh Hunt is not soon 
to be forgotten, and it has the charm of not 
losing by repetition: having spent some 
hundreds of them in his company, we can 
safely testify that there seems an eternal 
youth about the old man, if judged b 
years, for he is now close upon his seventiet 
year. Let us a hazard a rough sketch. 

Upon your first entrance, he generally 
saluted you with some pleasant jest, “right 
merrie and conceited,” and very frequently 


- read the last few sentences he had been 


writing when you entered. He would 
then, in a sort of Miranda voice, speaking 
& la Caliban, call for Julia or Jacyntha (his 
daughters) to bring in either nectar or am- 
brosia, whichever his Juno had the greatest 
store of in the house. After a settling down 
to the solemnity of coffee, he would break 
out into an anecdote, or flower into a meta- 
phor; then came a favorite quotation from 
some poet, charmingly spoken, and piquantly 
explained. After a rush of reminiscence 
along a gallery, extending from Siddons, 
Kemble, and Samuel Johnson, to Madame 
Vestris, Wallack, and Tennyson, he would 
stray to the piano or seraphine, (always 
open,) and dash off some barcarolle, singing 
the Italian words with an expression whick 
rendered a translation into English unneces- 
sary. After playing some particular passage 
over and over again, dwelling upon its 
great excellence, he would revolve on the 
pivot of the music-stool, and very gravely 
and pithily relate either the last hours of 
Mozart, or the peculiarities of Beethoven ; 
which would naturally remind him of some 
exquisite morceau of Handel or Rossini ; this 
introduced us, as a matter of course, to the 
Harmonious Blacksmith, Deh Calma, or 
Largo al Factotum, which he rolled from his 
ene with the extremest unction, as 
though his hands lingered fondly over the 
ivory shapes in which the soul of music was 
enshrined ; from these he would gallop into 
an exciting air of the Beggar's Opera, relating 
in the pauses the whole history of that 
remarkable work. When he rises from his 
chair of Circe, you feel inclined to chain 
him down again, and, like the country mem- 
ber to Mr. Burke, say Ditto. 

' Despite his temperate habits, he is by no 
means a Barnum or a Father Mathew, but 
enjoys moderation most immoderately, his 
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temperance allowing him to indulge in an 
occasional debauch. He delights in quoting, 
over the weakest of those acidities called 
Rhenish wines, some enormously bovine 
drinking-song ; and we have often heard him 
egotistically repeat the first verse of his 
translation of Walter Mapes’ famous mo- 
nastic baéchanalian anthem of “Mihi est 
propositem in taberna mori,” which he most 
happily paraphrases : 


“T devise to end ~ days in a tavern drinking ; 
May some angel ho 
shrink 


That the cherubim may cry, when they see me 


d for me the glass when I am 


sinking, 
‘God be merciful to a soul of this gentleman's way 
of thinking.” 


: Let us take a glance at the poet's house- 
old. 

First comes his better half, a short, stout 
woman, with a dress, crowned with a cap, 
which made her the climax of a monthly 
nurse. But whatever may be the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Hunt, we can answer for 
one enormous weakness, as modern phi- 
losophy the most thorough affection 
for her husband and children. Looking at 
her now, with all her imperfections in her 
face, we can hardly recognize in her the 
black-eyed Marianne, who, in his own early 
days, to quote his own verses, 


“Made his heart and eyes run o’er.” 


Alas! as Hamlet says, can it be? Is the 
fat old woman of 1850 the glorious little 
virgin of thirty years since, who bound in 
the chains of love and romance the elegant 
and poetical soul of the author of the Le- 
gend of Florence? As Hamlet says, “ Even 
so!” O Time, what a metamorphoser thou 
art! Thus, not only do we carry our own 
skeleton within our skins, but, looking a little 
beyond, 


The grave-worms crawl where eyes once rolled, 
And ~ a glances rots the churchyard 
mould! 


Alas! poor Yorick! But let us haste away 
from the churchyard, where these matters 
are considered too curiously, and follow 
Leigh Hunt to the theatre, sometimes as 
melancholy a spectacle as the cemetery. 
Although he has only had one play re- 
presented—the Legend of Florence—he has 
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written several pieces, both in tragedy and 
comedy; these remain in manuscript, but 
as we have read them carefully, we shall 
take the liberty of saying that they are fully 
equal to the piece already played. One, 
termed the Prince’s Marriage, is full of fine 

try and felicitous dialogue, but deficient 
in stage effect. Another play, called Made- 
line, is, we consider, one of the finest in- 
stances of treating a disagreeable subject on 
record. The heroine is a leper; and the 
admirable manner in which the denowement 
is made agreeable to our preconceived no- 
tions, is not only very ingenious, but also 
very simple and natural. This he has adapt- 
ed for representation, and nothing but Ma- 
dame Vestris’s failure prevented its appear- 
ance. 

Another drama of his, called “My Wife,” 
in two acts, is a sort of elegant farce, turning 
upon the embarrassments a lovely young 
Frenchwoman meets in her conventional life. 
This comediette abounds in good-tempered 
satire on our social anomalies, and would, 
we think, be highly effective on the stage. 

In his play of the Legend of Florence, he 
endeavored to become a moral teacher, but, 
like all those who make the moral too ap- 
parent, he failed at the time: it has, how- 
ever, in it those elements of truth which 
cannot fail, eventually, to render it a perma- 
nent drama. The interest turns upon a 
tyrannical husband and a gentle wife, the 
husband being in all respects a most respect- 
able and exemplary man. Even in this he 
was not allowed to carry out his own origi- 
nal plan ; for the Pope was in that made to 
pronounce a divorce between the domestic 
tyrant and the oppressed wife. This, how- 
ever, was considered by the immaculate ma- 
nageress, Madame Vestris, as trenching upon 
English prejudices, and consequently the de- 
novement was changed. 

Odd enough, the author prophesied this 
play would not succeed; for, on the first 
night, he said to a friend, in a tone half mel- 
ancholy and half bombastic, as he surveyed 
the audience, just before the curtain rose, 
“This play will not do; there are too many 
husbands in the house!” Notwithstanding 
the apparent éclat of the first performance, 
it was a hollow triumph, for it only lingered 
through fifteen nights. This, however, net- 
ted Leigh Hunt £195, which, at the time, 
was a God-send to him. 

Although the following verses have been 
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published before, we repeat them, with their 
explanation. Bringing some good news to 
Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, who was in the room, 
was so delighted that she impulsively sprang 
from her chair and kissed the old poet. 
Next morning the courteous Leigh Hunt, 
not having the fear of his Marianne before 
his ancient conjugal eyes, sent her the fol- 
lowing verses, with a bouquet of flowers, gath- 
ered with his own hands: 


“Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that in! 
~~ Tm ugly, say I’m old, 
a 


; that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I'm growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me.” 


We have been occasionally amused at the 
real or assumed jealousy which Mrs. Hunt 
eviaced when some of her husband’s famed 
female friends would call. Our own opinion 
is that it was an affectation, or else mortified 
l'amour propre, resulting from their evident 
neglect of her presence, or indifference to her 
mundane existence altogether. 

Mr. Hunt’s family consists of Thornton, 
his eldest son, formerly editor of the Spec- 
tator London newspaper, author of a novel 
called the Foster Son, and now editor of the 
Leader. He is a great radical, and was ap- 
pointed by the working classes as one of the 
deputation to wait upon Kossuth: he is 
decidedly a very clever man, but has too 
strong a leaning towards laical jesuitism to 
become very popular with any party. The 
next son, Henry, is in a government office. 
The youngest, Vincent, is a clever lad, who 
devotes his time to writing for Reviews. 
There is also another son, who, like Hartley 
Coleridge, has wandered into paths which 
render his track by no means satisfactory or 
certain. 

Of his daughters, every thing is pleasant: 
the eldest, Marian, is married ; the second, 
Jacyntha, is a thin, consumptive, bright- 
eyed girl, full of industry and amiability; 
she is now about twenty years old: the 
youngest, Julia, is plump in form and pout- 
ing in lip, with fine dark eyes, rosy com- 
plexion, and sweet voice, fond of song, which 
makes her an especial favorite with her 
father, who is much attached to all his chil- 
dren, but more especially his girls. 

In his early days, Leigh Hunt was a jour- 
nalist; he has been one, off and on, ever 
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since: we rather conceive that this is his 
true vocation. Whatever he touches he 
ornaments, though he never draws out any 
hidden or original thought. His genius is 
superficial, delighting in giving old subjects 
elegance and polish, rather than creating 
new objects. He is the antipodes to the stu- 
dent who made Frankenstein: Leigh Hunt 
would have borrowed some neighbor’s figure, 
and rather dressed it after his own fashion 
than made one altogether. As a critic he 
is acute and appreciative, but decidedly op- 
to innovation: we really think he has 
a distaste for great originality. He denies 
to Browning any positive position as a great 
poet, maintaining that he is only the crude 
element of poetry, and that what his ad- 
mirers call originality is merely thorough dis- 
tortion or confusion of unwrought materials. 
Tennyson is one of his chiefest modern fa- 
vorites, on account of his exquisite melody. 
Indeed, the appreciation of the beautiful in 
Leigh Hunt's nature is far more vivid than 
that of the sublime. 
As a poet he is very piquant, graceful, 
and artistic, but he is deficient in power, and 
very frequently his pathos is mere prettiness. 


His best poem is undoubtedly Rimini, which 
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contains many passages of great power and 
beauty ; and "though the siijeal objec- 
tionable, it is treated in a manner calculated 
to disarm the severest criticism, if not to 
entirely extenuate it. 

His prose writings are pleasant and gos- 
sipy, while some of his essays possess a 
merit of a much higher order, being really 
specimens of felicitous composition. There 
is a charming affectation about them which 
redeems the palpable mannerism, just as the 
exceeding prettiness of a woman makes a 
little conceit endurable. Like a skilful con- 
fectioner, he places his bonbons and sweet- 
meats in such quaint disguises that the 
sugar tastes sweeter than that of others. 

As a politician, times are so changed that 
his former ultra radicalism is now considered 
moderate conservatism ; but we, like him, 
leave this out of the record, and conclude 
our sketch of the radical of 1812 by recom- 
mending all who want to see common sub- 
jects familiarly and yet pleasantly treated, 
to read his Zndicator and Seer, two volumes 
which can be laid down and taken up at 
any time, with considerable amusement as 
well as profit, as he never approaches a sub- 
ject except in a hopeful and forgiving spirit. 
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Tue month of November next is to de-{ our inclinations for them ; but our preference 
cide, among other things, whether Ame-| becomes more than questionable when it 
rican mining and manufacturing interests | forces us to run up a score which we do not 


shall have their due share of protection. 
Never, since the protective theory became 


| 


foresee the possibility of wiping out. And yet 
this is the perfection of sagacity in com- 


incorporated into Whig doctrine, has the| parison with contracting an indebtedness 
necessity for applying it to our national | abroad for what we might supply to our- 


policy appeared so manifest as now. 
are reminded of it by every foreign steamer 
that arrives or departs. It is foreed upon 
our conviction by the daily reports of the 
stock market. The journals of the interior, 


whether Whig or Democratic, willingly or | 


unwillingly, concur in bearing testimony at 
once to its existence and its imperativeness. 
Our cities are being flooded with disbanded 
operatives, clamorous for work, and destitute 
of the means of providing it for themselves ; 
our Western farmers, with a large surplus 
of grain in their barns, are looking for a 
market, and are compelled to find the object 
of their search within the compass of two 
small islands, three or four thousand miles 
distant, or suffer their accumulated treasures 
to perish for want of purchasers; importers 
are mortgaging their credit fifteen years in 
advance ; financial pressures here and there 
reveal the fact that of the large influx of 
— metal during the last two years 
rom the Pacific shore, scarcely a dollar has 
been deposited in the vaults, where it should 
have formed the basis of a home ‘trade more 
gigantic and profitable than the world has 
yet seen; our exports remain stationary, 
while our imports increase by one sixth year 
by year ; while, as if to harmonize with these 
ominous circumstances, a public debt of 
sixty-two millions of dollars, the date of 
whose extinction no man can prophesy, bur- 
dens us with taxation, and cripples, in every 
direction, our national resources. 

Not only are we committing the folly of 
running in debt deeper and deeper with 
each succeeding year, but we are running 
in debt for a variety of commodities which 
lie ready to our hand at home. So long as 
we have themoney to pay for those foreign 
products which we find conducive to our 
comfort, and which we cannot produce for 
ourselves, we are not unwise in gratifying 





We | selves at home, especially when, by the 


very act of making provision for our wants 
out of our own capabilities, we should 
become rich in precisely the same ratio 
in which, by pursuing the contrary sys- 
tem, we became impoverished. The first 
lesson in private or public economy, which 
we appear to understand much better as 
individuals than as a nation, teaches us to 
avoid bargains by which we lose, and debts 
which are not more than balanced by cor- 
responding entries upon the credit side of 
the ledger. When we buy cotton cloth 
from Manchester, and iron from Wales 
and Staffordshire, we are, however, trans- 
acting business of precisely this nature. The 
price which we pay for these articles may 
indeed appear small in comparison with the 
amount of labor expended in their manu- 
facture, and in their transportation to our 
ports, but it is in reality large, when we 
come to estimate it by the state of our finances, 
To a nation whose income is unbound- 
ed, no prices which foreigners might place 
upon their goods would be deemed extrava- 
gant; but to one of more limited means, the 
same goods, if rated at a much lower figure, 
might be not only unprofitable but dear. 
Could the United States at all times dispose 
of its entire agricultural produce to such ad- 
vantage that our farmers and planters could 
give the land that rest and that rotation of 
crops which it requires in order to preserve 
its fertility ; in other words, could crops and 
prices always be kept at a maximum, we 
might with profit‘and propriety buy a large 
share of manufactured goods from this or 
that foreign nation ; each party concerned in 
the bargain supplying the wants of the other 
out of its own fulness. But circumstances 
have shown that such an interchange is a 
mere theoretic dream. “At this stall,” says 
the shopman, “we live by selling, not by 
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buying.” Our orders for foreign goods are 
always graciously attended to, but our 
offers of sale are met with a thousand re- 
buffs. Calicoes and hardware come into 
American ports from Liverpool, and flour 
goes back to be forced off at rates rarely 
above, and often below, the rates of the 
New-York market ; the vessels which, to-day, 
are tumbling railway bars upon New-York 
piers, return to England to-morrow with a 
ballast of rubble-stones to steady the empty 
hulls which free trade promised to fill, but 
which it is marvellously slow in filling. 

In a recent article addressed to American 
agriculturists through the columns of this 
Review, we endeavored in a definite manner 
to place before that large class of our popu- 
lation the fact that their greatest. and most 
permanent prosperity lay in encouraging 
manufactures at home; or, in other words, 
in bringing the manufacturer and his ope- 
ratives as near as possible to themselves, so 
that the risks and expenses of transportation 
might be obviated, and a constant market 
provided for every description of farm pro- 
duce. The reasons for presenting this fact 
seemed to us to be more urgent than ever 
before. The destiny of our manufacturing 
industry depends in no small degree upon 
the political complexion of our next Admi- 
nistration and Congress; and the issue of 
the contest by which this is to be deter- 
mined rests undeniably with our agricultural 
population. Atthesame time, that jealousy 
of the manufacturing classes which our poli- 
tical adversaries have labored so long and 
so zealously to foment, is on the decrease; 
and the condition of American manufac- 
tures is one that cannot now be overlooked. 
The question of protection must form a 
point of vital interest in the present political 
campaign. Although the prediction of a 
“crisis” is at any time liable to the impu- 
tation of insincerity or of artifice, it cannot 
be denied that a large portion of our manu- 
facturers are anxiously awaiting the turn of 
governmental policy during the coming 
winter, as an event that shall put them in 
&@ position of security and activity, or shall 
cause the final abandonment of the estab- 
lishments in which they have invested their 
capital, and the labor of many very toilsome 
years, 

The present condition of our iron manu- 
facture is peculiarly calculated to awaken 
our attention. The numerous fluctuations 
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in the prices of imported iron, and the 
changes of tariff by which the American 
manufacture has been alternately elevated 
and depressed, have given the iron interest 
a reputation of hazard and of unprofitable- 
ness, such as ought never to attach to any 
beneficial branch of industry. While the 
traffic in iron is as safe and profitable as 
any other mercantile pursuit, the mining 
and the manufacture of that metal are 
unsafe to the last degree. While we 
hear much from our political opponents of 
the vast fortunes acquired in a few years by 
the owners of cotton mills or woolen facto- 
ries, we are not pointed to a solitary iron 
company that has grown similarly rich. 
We are acquainted with certain localities 
where the conversion of iron ore into pigs or 
bars is accompanied with a tolerable profit. 
But it happens in these instances that the 
article is of such a character that it would be 
bought at nearly its present rates, if English 
iron could be obtained for nothing. The 
ordinary qualities of iron, under our present 
system, are turned out of American mills 
without profit, and in numerous cases at 
rates which have brought many establish- 
ments under the sheriff's hammer, and which, 
if not soon altered by a more beneficent sys- 
tem, will entail a similar disaster upon a great 
portion of the remainder. 

From the nature of the competition with 
which our iron-masters are obliged to con- 
tend, other results than these could scarcely 
be expected. The manufacture of English 
iron is confined within comparatively few 
hands, and the amount of capital which 
they have expended in building up and per- 
fecting their works is very far beyond that 
at the disposal of the entire body of 
American iron manufacturers. The rate of 
profit with which these capitalists content 
themselves is not such as we would be in- 
clined to accept. Where labor is high and 
moneyed capital scarce, as in this country, 
neither one nor two per cent. is considered 
a profitable interest on an investment, But 
the great iron-masters of Wales and Staf- 
fordshire are very well satisfied if they can 
sell their entire manufacture at two per cent. 
profit ; since, upon a business of many mil- 
lions, even this low rate of interest furnishes 
a large income. The advantage thus enjoyed 
at the outset by the foreign manufacturers is 
increased by the cheapness at which they 
purchase labor. We hope that American 
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capitalists will never be equally favored in 
this particular. But while we desire that 
the American artisan should never work for 
twenty-five, or fifty, or even seventy-five 
cents a day, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that unprotected competition with the 
foreign manufacturer tends directly to lower 
the price of his labor to a level with that of 
the foreign operative. It is upon the work- 
men that all diminution of profits in manu- 
facturing establishments must first and most 
severely fall. The rate of profit in British 
manufacture was not reduced to two per 
cent. until the price of labor had been brought 
to its minimum; and we sincerely pray that 
in this country such a minimum may never 
be reached. 
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American price | English price 
of labor per ton, | 
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The fact then remains that the American 
iron-master labors under great disadvantages 
when brought into unprotected competition 
with the foreign manufacturer. Allowing 
that his facilities for manufacturing are equal 
to those of his competitor, the two draw- 
backs we have mentioned are yet to be obvi- 
ated—the amount of interest which he must 
derive from his invested capital, and the 
price he must pay for his labor. How this 
latter item stands in comparison with the 
rates abrdad, and what a vast difference 
would arise in the production of large quan- 
tities of iron, may be learned from the an- 
nexed statement, showing the relative cost 
of English and American labor in the manu- 
facture of bar from pig iron. 





English price of 

labor per ton, 1849: 

Wages reduced 
10 per cent. 


of labor per ton, 
1848. 





Puddler and his helper 

Rolling the puddled bar 
Sundry labor 

Shearing iron for files 

Heater and his helper 
Rolling 

Straightening and finishing 
Sundry labor 


$3 50 


6s. Od, 
8 

1 8% 
6 

1 8} 


1 114 
2 3 


$1 293 
144 
874 
11 
37 
42 
48} 

5} 


824 
21 
874 
85 

1 874 

1 254 


| 
| 
725 
| 
| 








American labor to one ton of iron, 1849.. 
English labor to one ton of iron, 1848 


English labor to one ton of iron, 1849, since the 
in dollars 











reduction of wages. Expenses 








3 254 





From which it will be seen that the cost of 
English labor is but a trifle over one third 
the cost of American.* 

If such are the advantages enjoyed by the 
English iron master over the American, it 
cannot be wondered at that the latter should 
ask for, and should consider himself entitled 
to, some legislative action by which he may 
be enabled to enter the home market with 
a prospect of success. No other nation of 
the world possesses greater facilities for the 
manufacture of iron than the United States. 
That section of the country beginning with 
the western part of Connecticut, taking in 
Northern and Eastern New-York, the whole 
of Pennsylvania, Upper Virginia, and thence 


ee —— 





* Memorial from Pennsylvania on the Manufac- 
ture of Iron, published in behalf of the Convention 
of Irou-masters. 1850, 


exteyding to Missouri and Wisconsin, in- 
dufieg certain localities of the intermediate 
States, covers an iron region which, for the 
abundance, the richness, and the high stand- 
ard of its ore, is inferior to no other district 
upon the other continent. The iron of Salis- 
bury, in Connecticut, and of the Juniata 
region in Pennsylvania, is universally pre- 
ferred by machinists to any English brand, 
and rates with the best stamps from Sweden 
or Norway. The ore of a large district 
of Northern New-York is capable of being 
made into cast steel of the most superior 
quality. The iron of the Wisconsin and 
Missouri mines, which have scarcely n 
to be worked, is of remarkable ductility and 
toughness, equalling in these respects the 
most costly descriptions of the Norway manu- 
facture. Throughout all these localities, 
water-power is abundant ; the supply of char- 
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coal sufficient until the transportation of 
anthracite shall become easy, and the fur- 
naces fitted up with the more costly appli- 
ances for burning it; and, with a single ex- 
ception, the fertility of the soil is such, that 
each collection of forges may become the 
central market of a rich agricultural district. 
Time must elapse, even under the most bene- 
ficent system, before the soil of Connecticut 
can furnish food for all its inhabitants ; but 
Pennsylvania and Missouri labor under no 
such difficulties ; and in the event éf the suc- 
cessful establishment of their manufacturing 
industry, the constant increase of their agri- 
cultural riches will necessarily follow. 

The quantity of iron now manufactured 
in this country is a gratifying indication of 
our industrial energy, and of the prospective 
importance of our iron interest, in case such 
an increased measure of protection is granted 
as shall induce the permanent investment of 
capital in the manufacture. We give the 
amount manufactured in various years since 


1830, for the purpose of comparing it with | 


our importations during the same period : 


165,000 tons, 
191,000 “ 


“ 


Our imports during the same years were 
as follows: 


8,073 


tons. 
MUMELHS cies wesen ot asaes 23198 « 


“ 


“ 


It will be seen from the above tables that 
the quantity of iron which we manufacture 
is large in comparison with that which we 
import. But it also shows us, that while 
our importation is increasing, our domestic 
product is diminishing in a fearfully large 
ratio. 
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Under our present free-trade system, the 
English iron-master controls, or rather regu- 
lates, our market. The actual amount of 
iron which he sells us has very little to do 
with this regulating power. The quantity 
will be great if he is able to undersell our 
manufacturers, and will be small if they are 
able to sell at the same rate with himself; 
but in either case it is his price which fixes 
the market value of the commodity. The 
rates of iron in this country must be accommo- 
dated to the rates at which he offers to sell, 
otherwise, the dearer article is driven out of 
the market, and the cheaper takes its place. 
Were our iron interest entirely unprotected, 
the domestic manufacture, with the excep- 
tion of such superior brands as must always 
command a market, would come to a stand- 
still, since the foreign manufacturer would 
immediately undersel! us; as the tariff now 
stands, he is enabled to keep the American 
furnace-master and mill-owner on the verge 
of failure ; receiving such prices for their pro- 
ducts as will just cover their expenses, having 
nothing left wherewith to increase their stock, 
replace their machinery, or enlarge their 
operations ; fighting only for existence, in the 
hope that better times, brought about by 
considerate legislators, may soon put them 
beyond the reach of this injurious competi- 
tion. 

We do not undertake to say how much 
longer the mass of our iron manufacturers 
can sustain themselves, or will consent to 
follow a pursuit so unprofitable as that in 
which they are now engaged. Their posi- 
tion is, in every respect, one of perplexity ; 
they are surrounded by facilities, but they 
are hampered by a low market, arising 
not so much from repletion, as from the 
ability to buy at nearly cost prices from 
the outside holder who is constantly press- 
ing in his commodity. Their capital is 
wholly invested, their credit more or less 
pledged, and they find it necessary for their 
reputation to go on, when the desperation 
induced by ill fortune might, with good rea- 
son, cause them to stop. There is also a 
spirit of competition among themselves ; the 
smaller capitalists must go to the wall first, 
and with each successive retirement there 
is more room for the others. We have 
mentioned the hope they indulge of better 
times; there is also the well-grounded con- 
viction that, should the production of Ameri- 
can iron go on diminishing during the 
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next two years in its present ratio of de- 
crease, the foreign holder would raise his 
price; and they are determined if possible 
to prevent this enrichment of the English 
manufacturer by keeping their own mills 
and furnaces open as long as their money 
or their credit will enable them. 

The foreign iron-master lowers his prices 
only for one of two reasons: when he is 
obliged to do it, and when it is for his inte- 
rest, or rather against the interest of the 
manufacturer of that country to which he 
wishes to export. The tariff of 1842 ope- 
rated forcibly, for the former of these reasons, 
in reducing the price of English iron. The 
ensuing table will show the effect which it 
produced : 


PRICES OF ENGLISH BARS IN LIVERPOOL, 
1840, January, 9 0 per ton. 
“« May, 8 
“ September,.... 8 
“ December, .... 8 
1841, April, 7 
« September,.... 6 


15 
10 

It will be seen that the price is falling in 
anticipation of the tariff. Prices are lowered, 
and large quantities are attempted to be 


forced into the American market. We con- 
tinue: 
£8. 
6 10 
6 5 
5 12 
5 10 
5 10 
5 5 
5 2 
4 15 
5 0O 
5 15 
6 10 
7 15 
9 0 
9 0 
9 10 
8 15 


of 
3 
g 


November, .... 
December, .... 


“ September,.... 
1844, March, 

“ December, ... 
1845, January, 

«July, 
1846, January, 


1848, January, 
“November, .... 
1849, January, 
“« June, 


1850, January, 
“ July, 
1851, July, 
Present rates, 


cecooo oo CoS SSS SSS aoooese 


0 to £5 per ton. 


Previous to 1842, the iron market was, 
according to the definition of the foreign 
manufacturer, in a healthy state. The quan- 
tity of iron imported remained nearly the 
same, year by year; and the prices at which 
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it was sold afforded a handsome profit. The 
construction of railroads in this country was 
opening a large market for railway iron, and 
the admission of this species of manufacture 
duty free, encouraged English capitalists to 
turn their attention to its production. 

The tariff of 1842 produced an immediate 
effect both upon the price of foreign iron 
and the amount of our home production. 
English bars fell to five pounds per ton, 
and for a time were sold at four pounds 
ten shillings, the lowest rate, we believe, 
to which they have ever descended. Scotch 
pig went down from four and five pounds 
per ton, to two. The joint importation of 
these two descriptions fell from eighty 
thousand tons a year to eighteen thousand. 
The domestic production rose from a little 
over two hundred thousand tons, at which 
amount it had remained stationary for ten 
years, to nearly four hundred thousand tons 
in 1843-4, and in 1845, to half a million 
of tons. The impetus given by the tariff of 
1842 to our iron manufacture, can hardly 
be over-estimated, since, in spite of the re- 
duction of duties in 1846, the domestic pro- 
duction in 1847 had reached eight hundred 
thousand tons. We have seen upon a pre- 
ceding page how much it has since decreased. 

The tables we have given show an in- 
crease in the price of English iron between 
1844 and 1847. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the stock of iron introduced 
under previous low duties had been wholly 
consumed, in the two years of high duties, 
and the American furnaces were not yet 
numerous enough to supply the rapidly 
increasing demand for iron. The amount 
of iron consumed by each individual had 
risen from forty-five pounds in 1841, to 
fifty-seven in 1844, to seventy-one in 
1845, to ninety-five in 1846, and in 1847 
to a very small fraction under one hun- 
dred pounds. The domestic production, 
rapid as was its augmentation, was unable 
to keep pace with this extraordinary increase 
of consumption, and, amid the agricultural 
and manufacturing prosperity of the nation, 
we found ourselves able to pay high prices 
for a reasonable quantity of imported iron. 
We bought no more than we needed, and 
until 1848 had accumulated no surplus. 
During this period, too, the English manu- 
facturer was hindered by very obvious 
causes from overloading our market. He 
maintained simply the position of a mer- 
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chant holding his goods for sale, and wait- 
ing for orders till purchasers were ready to 
negotiate. When we wanted iron, we ordered 
just the quantity of which we stood in need. 
Our exports each year kept pace with or 
exceeded our imports, and we were able to 
buy with independence and safety. It is a 
rule in private economy that it is cheaper to 
pay a fair price for any commodity when 
you require it, and to take no more of it 
than you need, than to have it thrust upon 
you at a much lower rate when you have 
no occasion for it, and cannot pay for it. 
This rule may well be applied to our com- 
mercial policy, and is peculiarly applicable 
to our trade in iron. We made a more pro- 
fitable bargain in buying iron at fifty dollars 
a ton in 1845, when our exports exceeded 
our imports, and when we had money to 
spare, than in buying at twenty-five dollars 
in 1850, when our imports overbalanced our 
exports by the comfortable sum of twenty- 
seven millions of dollars. We are now 
giving bonds for railroad iron, payable 
fifteen years from date, with interest, and 
the bargain is destined to prove a dear one ; 
one indeed which we fear to contemplate, if 
during those fifteen years our interests are 
subjected to the tender mercies of free trade. 
In 1843, the English manufacturer sold 
iron at a low price, because he was pitted 
against the American iron-master, who en- 
joyed protection, and because his fears im- 
lled him to dispose of as large a portion of 

is stock in this country as possible. After 
an intermediate rise, occasioned by the ability 
of the American consumer to pay for just 
the quantity he wanted, he again reduced his 
terms in 1848, not so much to accommodate 
the poverty of his customers, as to break 
down American competition. Under a wise 
policy, our iron manufacture had assumed in 
1846 a formidable aspect to foreign capi- 
talists. While from our prosperity they 
realized high prices for the quantity we 
wished to buy, they also foresaw a limited 
and astationary market. The free trade mea- 
sures of 1846 caused matters to wear an 
entirely new face. Our furnaces, it is true, 
were in active operation, with accumulated 
capital, and with facilities and improveinents 
acquired by three or four years of prosperity ; 
but, on the other hand, the market was 
thrown open to the aggregated stock of the 
foreign manufacturer, who was not slow to 
take advantage of the circumstance. A di- 
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rect forcing of English iron into our ports 
commenced. Month by month, larger cargoes 
were introduced into our ports, and month 
by month the American manufacturer was 
obliged to compete with lower prices, 
In 1848, one hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand tons were put into our market at forty 
dollars a ton, including duty; in 1849, the 
quantity had risen to two hundred and 
eighty thousand tons, and the price per 
ton, including duty, had fallen to thirty-five 
dollars ; and in 1850, it had reached three 
hundred and forty thousand tons, at thirty- 
three or thirty-four dollars. A part of this 
vast influx is still stored in our principal 
sea-ports, but the English iron-master is 
forcing his stock upon us in larger quantities 
each year, to be disposed of at any price it 
may bring, careless whether it is consumed 
just now or at a future time, so loag as he 
can break down his American rival. When 
this shall be accomplished, he will raise his 
price, and will maintain it at that precise 
point which will yield him a handsome pro- 
fit, but will afford no vantage-ground for the 
reéstablishment of the American manufac- 
ture. 

The effect of these low prices upon the 
English iron interest has been to reduce pro- 
fits to about two per cent. at which rate 
well-established houses can afford to go on. 
The English iron manufacture, by virtue of 
the immense capital invested in it, may be 
said to be in a healthy state, both present 
and prospective. But the effect upon the 
American manufacture has been exceedingly 
disastrous. We are aware that in illus- 
trating this, we run the risk of transferring 
misfortunes and losses occasioned by indi- 
vidual carelessness, or extravagance, or want 
of business capacity, to the charge of our 
commercial policy; but making due allow- 
ance for all such drawbacks upon the pros- 
perity of the iron industry, we shall find that 
the injuries sustained by the American iron- 
master, in consequence of insufficient pro- 
tection and of the sudden change of tariff in 
1846, are productive of serious alarm, and 
threaten, in case our policy is not altered, a 
return to the low production of the years 
immediately preceding 1842. 

We have lying before us a report of the 
iron manufacture of northern New-York, 
including the counties of Clinton and Essex, 
which have become famous for the quality 
of their iron. From this report we will ex- 
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tract a few particulars, requesting the reader 
to keep in mind that the years 1847 and 
1848 were those in which the most strenu- 
ous exertions were made by the American 
producer to keep pace with his foreign com- 
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petitor, and that it was not until the year 
1849 he was forced to succumb, and con- 
fine his production to the demands for a 
few peculiar qualities which the market 
always requires. 


FORGES, éo. 





No. of Fires in Operation. 
No. Tons Iron produced. 
No. Tons of Ore used, 


No. Bushels Charcoal consumed. 
Price of Ore per Ton at Forges, 


Price of Charcoal, per 100 bushels, 


Cost of Iron per Ton. 
Worth of Iron per Ton. 
Total Cost of Iron produced. 
Total Value of Iron produced. 
’ Wages per Ton for making 
Iron. 
No. of Men employed in Forges. 
Whole No, Men employed making 
Iron, Coal, and mining Ore. 
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No. of Furnaces. 
No. of Furnaces in Blast. 
No. Tons capable of producing. 
No, of Tons actually produced. 





No. Tons of Ore used, 
Colliers and Miners. 


No. Bushels of Charcoal used. 
Total Value of Pig Iron. 
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We discover from these tables that the 
total amount of iron produced in the manu- 
facturing district of northern New-York has | 
fallen from 16,600 tons to a trifle over 1,000. 
We are at no loss to account for this, when 
we find that during the year in which the 
Clinton and Essex manufacture diminished 
from 16,000 to 5,000 tons, our importations | 
rose from 23,000 to 51,000 tons, while the, 
price fell from $25 and $26 to $20 per ton; 
nor when we further ascertain that the year | 
which witnessed a diminution of the same: 
manufacture from 5,000 to 3,000 tons, wit- | 
nessed also an increase of importation from | 
51,000 tons to upwards of 105,000, the, 
market price becoming gradually lower. | 


We are speaking now of the importation | 


and of the price of pig iron. The change 
in bar iron was equally noticeable. 

The simple returns of each year, as shown 
in the above tables, indicate, without the aid 
of many words, the ruinous effects of un- 
protected competition with the English 
manufacturer. The ore used in a large and 
important manufacturing district is reduced 
in three years to one sixth of its former 
quantity; the value of the iron produced is 
diminished by three quarters; wages fall 
nearly one half; the number of men em- 

loyed in one department of manufacture is 
essened by nearly three fifths, and in another 
by just seven eighths ; five blast-furnaces out 
of six are brought to a total stoppage, and 
the remaining one is suspended during six 
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months of the year; and the consumption 
of charcoal, anthracite, and the other appli- 
ances of manufacture and mining, is equally 
reduced. Surely an exemplification like this 
of the influence of free trade deserves to be 
noted with more than ordinary attention, 
and not to be set aside as an unfounded 
pretense on the part of interested parties, 
The iron interest of northern New-York 
may, however, be called a comparatively 
local interest, from which deductions as to 
the state of the manufacture throughout the 
country could not fairly be made. But with 
present facilities for transportation and inter- 
communication, so keenly are all changes in 
one section felt, whether for the better or the 
worse, that the prosperity or the adversity 
of any important manufacture in any con- 
siderable district may be taken at once as 
the index of the condition of the entire 
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interest. And we find in reality, after leay- 
ing that portion of the iron manufacture of 
which we have been speaking, that the 
American iron production is every where 
similarly depressed. We exhibit for instance 
the returns of a careful examination through- 
out the entire State of Pennsylvania, a State 
which, in the general estimate we are now 
forming of the condition of our iron interest, 
may well represent the whole, since her fur- 
naces and mills produce just seven twelfths of 
all the iron now manufactured in the United 
States.* We may mention in this place, as 
an index of the marvellous mineral wealth 
of this State, that only eight counties out 
of the sixty-two which it contains, are un- 
suited to the production and manufacture of 
iron, 

The following table shows the number of 


| furnaces of each sort, and of bloomeries in 





* The annexed table shows the number of establishments, of hands employed, and the amount of capital invested in 
the production and manufacture of iron in each State, in the year 1850. A deductiun of one sixth may safely be made 
rom each item in the several columns, on account of the diminution that bas since taken place in the iron manv- 
facture throughout the Union. The returns of Pennsylvania are given in more complete detail above. 
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the State; the capital invested in land, build- | the works, and the actual make in 1847, 
ings, and machinery; the present capacity of | 1849, and 1850 respectively :— 








Make 
1847. 
Tons. 


| Present 


Investment. | — 


Make 
1849. 
Tons, 


Make 
1850. 


‘ons, Tons. 
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800,000 

8,478,500 

5,170,376 
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| 81,851 
8,900 


221,400 
12,600 
12,000 

| 180,705 94,519 58,302 

| 178,654 125,155 80,665 

| 600 644 | 338 | 


151,331 
7,800 
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4,900 


42,555 
70,727 
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Of the 298 furnaces in the State 149—ex- 
actly half—were in blast in 1850; and this 
number was still further reduced in 1851. In 
1850, 124 furnaces had totally failed, or been 
sold by the sheriff. The remainder not in 
blast were simply discontinued on account of 
their unprofitableness. In the first four months 
of 1850, not less than 15 furnaces passed 
under the sheriff’s hammer, and executions 
were levied, during the same period, upon 


Totale.......000cseeee 3 04 | 12,991,576 





| 550,959 








| 889,350 | 253,370 | 198,813 


several more. It will be seen that the total 
production of iron declined by about fifty per 
cent. in three years. 

We present an additional table, showing 
the number of forges and rolling-mills in the 
same State up to 1849; the investment in 
lands, buildings and machinery; the number 
of fires and their capacity ; and their amount 
of iron turned out in 1847 and 1849 respec- 
tively :— 





insiloilial 


| No. 
Forge 
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Actual 
make 


Actual 
make 
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| 204,650 | 





436 208,757 | 136,583 











The diminution of manufacture in 1849 
from that in 1847, is seen to be upwards of 
66,000 tons, or thirty-three per cent. 

In eastern Pennsylvania, the manufacture 
of all descriptions of iron that come in com- 
petition with the English is extinct, since the 
markets accessible from the seaboard are 
entirely supplied with the foreign article. 

A small amount of railroad iron is still 
made for the interior; but this branch of 
manufacture has diminished by more than 
one half since 1847, 





We give place to a concluding table, as a 
summary of the Pennsylvania iron works 
during a period of one hundred and twenty 
years; in which is displayed the number of 
each kind established in each period of tey 
years previous to 1840, and in each year 
since that date; and also the number of 
failures in each of the last ten years. For 
this document we are indebted to the Com- 
mittee on Statistics appointed by a late 
convention of the Pennsylvania iron manu- 
facturers. 
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That portion of the preceding table which relates 
to the oo prior to 1840 is of historical interest 
only. It shows a very regular increase in the num- 
ber of works. The course of affairs for the last ten 
years is very clearly indicated by the table. 

The great impetus given to the business about 
the year 1840, may be attributed to the discovery, 
two years before, of the value of anthracite coal for 
iron making pur The lower clauses of the 
compromise tariff act coming into operation in 1842, 
and the passage of a new tariff act in that year, 
together produce the curious result of twenty new 
works built and twenty failures. The number of 
new works then steadily increases, and the number 
of failures as steadily decreases, until they stand in 
1846—53 new works built to 4 failures. But in 

t year the tariff of 1842 was repealed, and tho 
resent ad valorem duty laid on the price of foreign 
iron, which was then excessively inflated by the 
railway fever in England; and in the next year, 
1847, we find the number of new works and the 
number of failures again about equal, 25 to 24. as 
in 1842; but with this important difference, that in 
1842 distress was decreasing, whereas the difficulties 
of 1847 were only the beginning of more serious 
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To those of our readers who live in iron- 
producing districts, they will prove painfully 
suggestive of particulars within their personal 
knowledge + The picture which they pre- 
sent is a melancholy one, and needs no arti- 
ficial coloring. No exercise of the fancy 
need be provoked to heighten the effect 
which is produced in us by the contempla- 
tion of struggling and unrewarded industry, 
of manufacturing skill and labor thrown out 





+ The surrender of the Boonton Iron Works, New- 

Jersey, to the mercies of an impoverished market, 
is a case worthy of note. This establishment pro- y 
bably possesses equal facilities with any other in 
the country, and has been eminently successful in 
the quality of its manufacture. Every process con- 
nected with the manufacture of iron, from the min- 
ing of the ore to the final shaping of the bars, has 
been conducted upon the premises by experienced 
hands and with the utmost economy, yet the com- 
find themselves unable to go on with the 





troubles. This is shown by the regularly diminish- 
ing number of new works, and the equally regularly | 
increasing number of failures, until in 1849 we find | 
the failures to new works as 41 to 10. 
































These are but general facts connected with | 
the depression of our home iron interest. 




















* Sold by sheriff or failed since January, 1840. 





eee hey and have offered the entire works for sale, 
at a sacrifice. Having expended $386,000 upon 
the property without profit to themselves, they 

ve no further inclination, under our present policy, 
to continue their investments. SelAshness might 
induce stockholders in such establishments to vote 
for a revision of the present tariff, but the farmers 
and laborers who are benefited by them will not 
be accused of favoring monopolies if they vote for 
measures that shall secure their own prosperity in 
protecting the interests of the manufacturer. 
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of use, of markets for agricultural products 
diminished or destroyed, and of foreign capi- 
tal triumphing over our own. The mischief 
is palpable, obtrusive, and its effects are 
every day becoming more unmistakable. 
There can only be one method of cure. 

The iron manufacture, like every other 
manufacture which is in its infancy, and ex- 
posed to unserupulous and gigantic compe- 
tition, needs to be protected. Without hav- 
ing any invidious preferences granted it, or 
indeed any favors which the common good 
of the country does not plainly require, it 
demands such a degree of legislative atten- 
tion as shall permit individual energy and 
labor to fix it upon a firm basis, and place 
it beyond the destructive influences of foreign 
operatives, whether honest competitors, or 
speculators in the fluctuations of commerce, 

The English free trade doctors are now 
disavowing the regimen by whose whole- 
some influences they were placed in a posi- 
tion to give sanitary advice. Beyond all 
physicians, their own health lies in the de- 
bility of the patient; and when they can no 
longer prescribe, they cease to exist. Hence 


the zeal with which they applaud our free 


traders, and denounce our protectionists ; 
hence their ovations to Robert J. Walker, 
and their unlimited satisfaction with the 
Journal of Commerce, since both the orator 
and the journal have expounded to the Ame- 
rican people the wonderful truths that com- 
merce—that is, the transportation of com- 
modities—is prosperity ; that riches flow into 
that country which buys more than it sells, 
and gives its notes of hand for the balance ; 
and that a nation purely agricultural is in a 
fair way of outstripping all its neighbors in 
wealth, in domestic improvements, and in 
the various luxuries, comforts, and neces- 
sities which make up its physical and intel- 
lectual well-being. 

It is well that our English advisers have 
convenient memories. But it cannot be 
that high political authorities on the free 
trade side of the question in this country 
are ignorant or oblivious of the fact that the 
manufacture of iron in England was wholly 
built up by that system of protection which 
the London Times now pronounces “obso- 
lete,” and which Mr. Walker declares is “ un- 
worthy of a liberal.and progressiye people.” 
But we should likes be informed in what 
the obsoleteness of idea consists. The 
lapse of thirty, fift even of -sevent 
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years cannot alter the wisdom of a com- 
mercial policy when commercial circumstan- 
ces remain the same. To all intents and 
purposes, as a producer of iron, the United 
States is, in 1852, related to Great Britain 
precisely as Great Britain was related in 
1780 or 1800 to Russia and Sweden. At 
those dates her iron manufacture was in a 
less forward and a more unsettled state than 
that of the two continental nations just men- 
tioned. It was necessary that the manufac- 
ture should be built up and established 
beyond the influence of foreign competition. 
She was not then troubled by any fears that 
the system of protection had grown anti- 
quated. In 1780 she imposed a duty of 
$13 a ton upon imported iron. By the 
year 1820 she had altered this duty just 
fifteen times, increasing it in each case, 
until it finally reached the sum of $35 a 
ton. During this period of uninterrupted 
and constantly improving protection, the Eng- 
lish manufacturer was strengthening himself, 
and bringing his works to that degree of 
perfection which has at once made him fa- 
mous and impregnable. In his home mar- 
ket he was enabled to undersell the foreigner ; 
and in 1825, when the duty on iron was 
removed—the doctrines of protection sud- 
denly becoming “ obsolete,” and “ unworthy 
of a liberal and progressive nation ”—he 
undersold the foreigner every where, except 
in those choice and peculiar brands of iron 
which cannot be manufactured from English 
ore. 

The duty which England imposed upon 
foreign iron during the days of the feeble- 
ness of her own manufacture, was much 
higher than our own manufacture demands, 
To prohibit the importation of English iron 
is neither the object nor the effect of that 
rate of duty which we think necessary for 
the protection of our own interest. Under 
the tariff of 1842, our importations, after 
the first shock was over, went on inereasing, 
not in the same ratio with our domestic 
production, it is true, but with a steadiness 
that showed a constant and healthy demand 
for peculiar descriptions of iron. We wish 
this well-regulated importation restored; we 
wish it kept wholly subsidiary to our own 
production, limited by our wants, and never 
crowded upon us to the detriment of our 
home market. An importation ean never 
be healthy when it is forced, when the pay- 
ment of its charges is fixed at remote future 
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periods, and when it causes a decline of in- 
dustry in the country into which it is intro- 
duced. But were we now manufacturing a 
million of tons of iron, were our furnaces in 
a state of prosperity, and our iron-masters 
enlarging their operations so as to produce 
increased quantities year by year, commen 
surate with the growth of population and its 
ability to purchase and consume iron, we 
should view without alarm the entrance of 
cargoes of English iron equally large with 
those which are now being forced into our 
ports, for we should feel that they were 
ordered from an intelligent conviction on 
the part of buyers that they wanted just 
such quantities and qualities of iron, and a 
certainty that the price demanded could be 
paid as soon as it should fall due. 

It is not necessary in this article to spe- 
cify the amount of duty which the pros- 
perity of the American iron manufacturer 
demands should be imposed upon the foreign 
article. One description of domestic iron 
requires a greater measure of protection 
than another; the iron manufacturer of the 
far West stands less in need of the tariff than 
his Eastern brother, although no tariff could 
be high enough to injure him; and when 
our furnaces and mills shall once have be- 
come firmly established, the necessity of 
protection will be much ditinished, until 
the time might arrive whe» we should not 
require protection at all. But a reference 
to former legislation and to the expressed 
opinions of those who are well qualified to 
judge, will not be out of place. 

The rates established by the tariff of 1842 
were eminently calculated to insure the pros- 
perity of the domestic iron interest. By 
that system of duties, the reader will re- 
member, pig iron, among other descriptions, 
was taxed nine dollars per ton, ordinary bar 
iron twenty-five dollars, and hammered iron 
seventeen dollars. How these duties differ 
from the present may be seen from the fact 
that the thirty per cent. duty now imposed on 
pig iron raises its price only about three or 
four dollars per ton, and on bar iron only 
about seven or eight dollars; while ham- 
mered iron, which is of a much more costly 
description, and which can be produeed in 
America nearly as cheap as in England, is 
taxed proportionably with the less expensive 
description. By the specific duties of 1842, 
we obtained protection on those kinds of 
iron where it was most necessary ; by the ad 





valorem duties of 1846 and 1852, we are 
protected most fully where we need protec- 
tion least ; and where we need it most, we are 
scarcely protected at all. On pig iron and 
the cheaper kinds of bars, we are so far pro- 
tected that the foreign manufacturer under- 
sells us by only a few dollars to the ton: 
but the rule holds good in private economy 
that a trader is ruined by being undersold, 
whether his competitor undersells him by 
ten or by a hundred per cent., and that his 
failure results nearly as quickly in one case 
as in the other. 

We are not in favor of ad valorem duties 
on any description of manufacture, especially 
upon so fluctuating a commodity as foreign 
iron. We see no reason why the specific 
duties just mentioned should not be returned 
to, until the permanence of the domestic 
manufacture should render them unneces- 
sary, and should make their reduction a 
question simply of convenience. The ad 
valorem rates can only be made effectual by 
a series of adjustments, and the fluctuations 
of the foreign market would tend to create 
confusion even with the nicest care. But, 
for the attention of those who incline to this 
mode of regulating duties, we insert an ex- 
tract from a letter of an eminent iron mer- 
chant-manufacturing house of New-York,* 
in reply to certain free trade communi- 
cations in the Journal of Commerce : 


The true cost of iron to the consumer is not the 
= of to-day or of last year, but its average price 
or a series of years. Now the average price of 
bar iron in Liverpool from 1820 to 1849, and for 
each period of ten years during that time, has been 
just £8. 

We do not hesitate to declare that an ad valorem 
duty of forty per cent., the revenue standard, on £8, 
the average cost, will compensate for the difference 
in the price of labor, and be entirely adequate to 
build up such a domestic production of iron as, 
without excluding the foreign article frum our mar- 
kets, shall keep a check upon its price, and insure, 
in the average of years, the lowest possible price to 
the consumer, 

At this point, in fact, the interest of the iron- 
maker and the iron-consumer becomes mutual. 

But here we are met by another difficulty. The 
price of English iron is not permanent at £8, It 
only averages that price. It sometimes rules as 
high as £15, as in 1846, and falls as low as £4 10s., 
as in 1849. And to this fact is due the great ob- 
jection to the present mode of assessing duties ; for 
when the price falls below £8, the duty, falling in 
equal ratio, becomes inadequate to compensate for 
the difference in the cost of labor. But objectionable 
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as it is to the iron-maker at the extreme price of 
depression, the system cannot prove less so to the 

overnment as a revenue measure, when the regu- 
ar fluctuations which have always taken place in 
the price of iron carry it up to the highest limit, 
as the duty will then become prohibitory, and the 
revenue will cease. So that not only iron-makers 
but revenue-makers are interested alike in modi- 
fying the present system. 

Before, however, we appeal to the government, 
we are bound to show that there is no natural 
remedy which we can apply to this formidable 
difficulty. How is it met in England, where it 
must also be a serious obstacle, although not so 
serious as here, because in England the fall in 
price measures the whole loss to the producer, but 
here the fall in price is aggravated by the opera- 
tion of the tariff: e. g., if iron fall in London from 
£8 to £5, the difference is $15; but here the dif- 
ference in price is increased by the difference in 
duty, which at £8 would be $12, while at £5 it 
is only $750. When the price falls below the 
cost of production in England, as during the pres- 
ent year, the great makers stack up their iron, 
which they are enabled to do from the possession 
of immense capital, built up at the expense of the 
whole world, and their own half-paid labor, during 
periods of high prices. By the strong houses, these 
extreme depressions are not regarded as very serious 
objections, because it enables them, in the first 
place, to drive out their weaker competitors; and, 
secondly, to produce iron at the very cheapest rate, 
because then labor is to be had for mere feeding. 
As soon as the iron in weak hands has been con- 
sumed, the strong houses can dictate their own 
terms, and dispose of their accumulated stocks at 
an enormous profit. It is stated on good authority, 
that Crawshay realized £1,200,000 sterling out of 
such an operation in 1844!—more money, we can 
safely assert, than the whole iron business of this 
country has netted to the iron-masters in twenty 

ears. 

The natural remedy, then, for these fluctuations, 
is adequate capital, to produce and hold on to 
stocks when the price is lowest, and to sell when 
it is highest. More money can really be made in 
this way, than out of a uniform average business, 
as the maker sells the greater part of his produc- 
tion at the highest price. 

No such capital exists in this country; for it is 
a well-established fact, that notwithstanding the 
“ princely fortunes” we hear of having been real- 
ized by iron masters, the capital employed in the 
business has not, for the last twenty years, yielded 
seven per cent. interest. This is due to the fact, 
that no sooner has the iron-master been able to get 
his works into successful operation, and the cost of 
manufacture reduced to a minimum, than one of 
the periodical fluctuations comes, which he cannot 
control, and against which the policy of the govern- 
ment furnishes no security, but tends to aggravate. 
His works have to suspend, and the skill, to acquire 
which, long years of toil and a fortune have been 
expended, is dissipated, to be acquired anew, when 
better prices tempt him to resume. Such a sus- 
pension at the Trenton works for only four months 
increased the cost for making rails, in a new order, 
from loss of skill, at least ten dollars per ton. 
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The difficulty of holding on to the product of an 
iron establishment, for better prices, is apparent 
from the fact that the largest capital devoted to 
the business in this country does not exceed a mil 
lion of dollars, two thirds of which is fixed capital, 
in buildings, machinery, &c., while the annual value 
of the whole product is equal to the whole capital. 

The only resource, then, of the iron-master against 
these ruinous fluctuations, is in the action of the 
general government; and here again there is the 
most entire harmony between the interest of the 
government, looking to revenue, and of the pro- 
ducer. We have seen that forty per cent. on the 
average price, £8, fairly establishes competition 
between foreign and domestic iron. Now, when 
iron falls to £5, the foreign maker can take the 
market, by reason of the fall in price, without ref- 
erence to the fall in duty. But the duty does fall, 
and the government loses revenue ; for iron at £5 
can certainly pay the same, or even more, duty 
than at £8, and still be sold for less money. So 
when the price of iron advances to £11, the foreign 
maker, without duty, can but just compete with 
the domestic producer; and if the duty keeps 
advancing at the same time, it becomes prohibi- 
“"% and the government gets no revenue at all. 

his whole difficulty is met by a sliding scale of 
duties. Letthe average price, £8, be taken as the 
basis, and forty per cent. as the revenue standard, 
and the iron interest would struggle on, even under 
the present duty of thirty per cent., if that is decided 
to be the revenue point. For every five shillings 
sterling fall in the price, let one dollar be added to 
the duty ; and for every advance of five shillings in 
the price, let one dollar be taken from the duty; 
and thus the government will my realize the 
largest ible amount of revenue from iron, and 
the producer would be secured against being ruined 
by foctuations which he cannot control. And when 
the price of English iron should advance above 
£12, the consumer would have American iron 
cheaper than the foreign iron could possibly be 
procured. 

Now, we desire to ask you, whether a duty im- 
posed in this way does not fulfil all the conditions 
that can be required of a duty? It is ad valorem, 
and not based upon any fictitious or assumed valu- 
ation, (which was the Democratic eye-sore in the 
tariff of 1842;) it is strictly a revenue duty; it in- 
sures to the consumer the Jowest possible average 
price, and protects the iron-maker against the only 
serious impediments in the way of placing his bu- 
siness, with the requisite economy and skill, upon 
a substantial basis. It meets fully the wants 
of the government, and is fairly adjusted to the 
rights of every class in the community. The iron- 
masters ought not, and do not ask, to have any 
class taxed for their benefit. 

What the iron-master wants in this country is 
stability, and not high duties. The enactment of 
a new tariff once a month would be deprecated 
by every intelligent man as ruinous to the best 
interests of the country. And yet it is against 
this very difficulty that the iron interest is now 
struggling, for every change of prices is a change 
of tariff. Remove this difficulty, either by a s/id- 
ing scale or specific duties, or by restricting the 
fluctuation of the duties within proper fixed limits, 
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and the iron interest will cease its complaints. 
And the change that iron-makers desire is in strict 
harmony with the wants of the government and 
the true interests of the consumer. 


Between the sliding scale and specific 
duties we should not hesitate long to choose. 
But the ad valorem system has its charms, 
especially to the opposite party, and far 
greater misfortunes could happen to the 
country and to its iron interest, than the 
adoption of the ad valorem sliding scale 
which has been sketched in the above ex- 
tract. 

The length to which this article has al- 
ready been extended prevents us from am- 
plifying further. But we must be per- 
mitted to enter a caveat against any hastily 
formed opinion that we are advising for the 
interest of one class of society in preference 
to the well-being of all. There is something 
in the word “protection,” which the free 
traders distort into ominous and fearful 
shapes. Sometimes its advocates are styled 


by the always odious title of aristocrats ; 
sometimes, by a strange and wilful confusion 
of ideas, they are denounced as the secret 
friends of Great Britain; they are often held 


up as the great obstacles in the way of the 
artisan and the operative, and they are oft- 
ener still inveighed against as the worst 
enemies of American agriculturists. 

In spite of these attacks, which we shall 
endeavor to endure with as much fortitude 
as possible, always remembering the source 
whence they spring, we must continue to 
believe in the great harmony of interests ; in 
the prosperous results of a constant and in- 
timate alliance between agriculture and man- 
ufactures; the first the source, and the se- 
cond the sign of national wealth. Whether 
our manufacturing classes are engaged in 
producing iron or cloth, it is only from their 
consumption that our farmers and planters 
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can derive a constant, uniform, and profitable 
market for their crops. There is a certain 
association of dignity with commerce, that 
blinds us to its many items of unprofitable- 
ness, and there is an idea of every-day 
familiarity with home exchange which keeps 
its real profit and utility in the background. 
But while our national luxuries are increased 
by buying from abroad what we cannot 
raise at home, our riches are diminished 
when we pay others for doing what we can 
do ourselves; when we depend upon the 
precarious markets of a distant country 
scarcely larger than New-England for the 
sale of the agricultural products of so vast a 
country as our own; and when we adopt 
measures that allow workingmen no choice 
but to cultivate the soil. Such measures, it is 
true, operate but in part. Manufactures can 
never become extinct; our market for agri- 
cultural produce, our wheat, our cotton, our 
tobacco, can never be wholly at foreign dis- 
posal; but it becomes us to seriously de- 
liberate the wisdom of retarding the one, or 
of hazarding the other, when by a few simple 
regulations their mutual safety and _pros- 
perity might be effectually and permanently 
secured, 

So long as the welfare of our planters 
continues to depend so entirely upon the 
market of Liverpool, and the manufacturing 
demands of Manchester; so long as our 
Northern farmers are obliged to exhaust their 
lands in producing grain, because they can 
sell nothing else; and so long as our pro- 
duction and manufacture of the most neces- 
sary of metals diminish with each successive 
year, and show no sign of regaining their 
once prosperous condition, we may doubt if 
national wisdom has yet been fully attained. 
We think there are signs in the political 
sky such as induce the rational belief that 
a nearer approach to that wisdom will soon 


be made. 
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OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLE OF THE TIME. 


Enatanp.—The two great parties of England | the following statement:—In 1822, the value of 
are preparing for the contest that must shortly | the imports into the United Kingdom of Great 
take place, and which will settle for many years, | Britain, calculated at the official rates of valuation, 
and perhaps for ever, the vexed question of agri- amounted to only £30,531,141, and in 1850 they 
cultural protection. The Premier is busy on | reached to £100,460,433. In 1822, the exports 
one side; and Cobden, with his friends of the | from the United Kingdom were £53,470,099, and 
Free Trade League, noble and ignoble, is equally | in 1850 they had reached to £197,309,876. There 
active on the other. The Premier is not with- | is also an increase in the value of the articles and 
out hopes of success, although the manufac-| produce of manufacture of the United Kingdom 
turing interest-—the holders of capital—are pro- | exported. In 1822, the real or declared value was 
viding a species of “material aid” for the sup- | £36,966,623, and in 1850, the value of such exports 
port of their cause, which does not seem to be | amounted to £71,367,885. 
so easily gathered from the land-owners, The| The fears entertained by the English of a French 
subscription of the League amounts already to invasion have died away. The insular position of 
fifty eeeet prents. and the manufacturers of Great Britain implies a security which all experi- 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield are ready, | ments of invasion, from the Spanish Armada down 
if necessary, to increase this sum to twice or three | to the flotilla of the Great Napoleon, or the threat- 
times its present size. , ened armament of Napoleon the Little, have fully 

Lord John Russell is anxious to head the Free | substantiated. 

Trade party. Lord John is a little man in point | 
of bodily stature, and is apt to be politically som-| France.—* Paris,” (France,) said the Presiden- 
nolent when there is the greatest need of his ser- | tial bulletin the day of the late carnage, “ Paris is 
vices ; but he is successful in intrigue, and never | tranquil.” The bulletin, whatever lies it may have 
enters the field without backers. The Free | told in past time, is at the present time abundantly 
Traders are generally disgusted with him, but; true. The Paris mint is striking five-franc pieces 
he possesses a sort of fascination which it is | with the head of Louis Napoleon, and his image 
difficult to resist. The free trade journals are just | passes current from hand to hand, and from pocket 
now very busy trying to write him down, but | to pocket, without the most trifling manifestations 
Lord John understands himself, and is giving a | of dissatisfaction. The theatres and operas of 
series of good dinners, at which a great deal of | Paris—which indeed no revolutions, coup detats, 
electioneering intrigue is concocted. For the de- | carnages, or insurrections could ever bring to a 
tails of all this business, the American public, of | stand-still—are in the full tide of success. The 
course, care very little; but the ultimate issue of | Swiss difficulty has been “ settled,” the press is 
the election which is soon to take place—the pub- | quiet, and strangers are very carefully watched. 
lic decision for or against protection—is of great | Altogether the state of France may be pronounced 
importance on this side the water. | anomalous; and if her future prospects do not 
he removal of duties on foreign grain is, for | appear entirely hopeless, it is because her political 
obvious reasons, beneficial to the foreign grain- | destiny admits of no surmises drawn from the pre- 
grower; although the actual amount of bread- | sent or the past. Nothing can surprise the observer 
stuffs sold into the English market from abroad is | of the affairs of France ; and the longer one observes, 
not so great as to be a prize worthy of the exer- | the less he is inclined to prophesy. 
tions which it constantly calls forth. Least of all;  Philaret? Charles, one of the most famous of 
should it be a temptation to the American farmer, | French editors, has announced his intention of be- 
who, beyond all competitors, pays the highest ‘coming a resident of the United States. This is 
price for his labor, and carries his produce farthest | not at all singular, since as a journalist his life in 
to market. In one way England would be bene- | France may be declared ended. 
= by protection. By the oan of ‘snare 

ws, her own soil would more extensive ae ‘ 
cultivated, and the accumulation of her soptlation AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 
in cities would be prevented ; but in other ways The Washington Monument—The Board ap- 
her gain would not be so obvious. Her exports | pointed to superintend the construction of the 
might decrease, although in any case they must | Washington National Monument have issued the 
continue toexhibit aratio of progress commensurate | following address, The fact that such an address 
with the vast manufacturing facilities which she | has been called for, exhibits an *pathy on the part 
enjoys, and the unbounded market which the globe of the American people towards showing respect 
offers for her wares. to our greatest patriot, for which we were not pre- 

What this ratio of progress is, may be seen from | pared. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


Wasuineton NationaL Monument Orrice, 
March 25, 1852. 

From the great decrease in the receipts of con- 
tributions to the National Monument during the 
last six months, the Board of Managers feel it to be 
their duty to make another — to the patriot- 
ism of the American public. ey are unwilling 
to believe that the people of this country, under 
such deep and lasting obligations as they are to 
the founder of their liberties, and feeling, as they 
must, a profound sense of gratitude for the inestima- 
ble services which he rendered to them, will suffer 
a monument commenced in his honor, and to aid 
in perpetuating his name to the latest ages of the 
world, to remain unfinished for the want of the 
means necessary to complete it. It need scarcel 
be suggested that a fact like this in the history of 
our republic would not fail to reflect lasting dis- 
credit on the gratitude and patriotism of its citi- 
zens, and prove to the world that republics are too 
apt to be forgetful of what is due to themselves 
and to the memory of those who, under Providence, 
have made them great, prosperous, and happy. It 
is often the fate of the most distinguished ied illus- 
trious to be nearly forgotten after they have mould- 
ered in the tomb for half a century. In the busy 
and ever-changing scenes of the world, the stage of 
life is continuously occupied by those whose acts 
excite the interest of the living, and exclude the 
memory of such as have preceded them, though 
their reputation may have been more brilliant, and 
their deeds more glorious. But it was believed 
that Washington was one to whom the American 
people owed the greatest and most lasting debt of 
gratitude, and to whose memory every honor 
should be paid by his countrymen; that to honor 
him was but to honor themselves; and that they 
were willing and desirous to pay a just tribute to 
preéminent patriotism, and to unequalled public 
and private virtue. 

Under this impression, a soviety was established, 
some seventeen years ago, in the city of Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of erecting a magnificent 
monument to the “Father of his Country; and 
the Board of Managers of that Society have, dur- 
ing that long interval, made gratuitously every 

ort in their power, from a ee feeling of patriot- 
ism and a desire to honor his memory, to obtain 
the means necessary to accomplish the object of its 
organization. By unceasing and untiring exertion 
they have succeeded in collecting a sum sufficient 
only to carry up the proposed structure to an ele- 
vation of one hundred and five feet above the sur- 
face, about one fifth of its intended elevation ; and 
they now regret to say that unless the contribu- 
tions are larger and more frequent than they have 
been for the past six months, it will be im ible 
to continue the work any further. The blocks of 
stone which have been sent from the different 
States, associations, dic., to be placed in the monu- 
ment, have done but little to add to its elevation, 
though they may contribute to its interest. That 
the public may understand how expensive such a 
structure must necessarily be, it may be proper to 
state that each course of two feet in height costs 
upwards of $2,000, though executed with the strict- 
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est regard to economy. The materials and labor, 
with a sinall annual compensation allowed to the 
superintendent, and a still smaller to the architect, 
amount to the expenditure which has be enmen- 
tioned ; and the Board of Managers are well satis- 
fied that, had the work been undertaken by the 
government, it would have cost double the amount 
of the cost of the obelisk so far. 

From two to three courses can be completed in a 
month, which require from four to six thousand dol- 
lars, while the monthly contributions have not ave 
raged for the past half year more than two thousand 
dollars, It will, therefore, be obvious that the work 
must necessarily be stopped if a more ardent and 

patriotic feeling does not prevail among the people 

‘of this country, and a more extended and liberal 

| contribution be not made. 

__ To show with what ease this great object could 
be effected, it is only necessary to state, that three 
cents from each white inhabitant of the United 
States would be sufficient to complete the monu- 

ment in a few years; and yet such appears to be 

, the apathy and indifference existing in relation to 
this noble undertaking, that even that small sum 

‘cannot be obtained for so patriotic and glorious a 
purpose. 

In Norway, three fourths of the amount ne- 
cessary to erect a monument in honor of Charles 

| XII. was raised lately by voluntary contributions 
| in two days; while in the republic of the United 
| States, brought into existence by the valor, perse- 
| verance, energy, and patriotism of Washington— 
‘in a nation which now contains a population of 
nearly twenty-five million of souls, enjoying a free- 
dom, independence, and prosperity no te else to 
be found—one fifth only of the amount required to 
complete a monument worthy of the man in whose 
honor it is now being erected, has, after the most 
unceasing efforts for seventeen years, been con- 
tributed. To the people, the Army and Navy, 
Masonic, Odd-Fellows, and other associations, the 
colleges, academies, and schools of the United 
States, banking institutions, city and town corpo- 
rations, &c., applications urgently requesting pecu- 
niary aid have been made by circulars addressed 
to all, and still the contributions received have been 
insufficient to raise the monument beyond its pre- 
sent elevation. This is a painful and mortifying 
fact. It will now become the duty of the differ- 
ent States of the Union to show the interest they 
feel in this noble undertaking, and to evince the 
estimation and respect in which they hold the cha- 
racter and services of Washington, by contributing 
to the completion of his monument, that the States 
as well as the people may have the honor of rais- 
ing a structure to his memory which will be an 
imperishable memorial of their veneration and 
gratitude. 

By order of the Board: 

GEORGE WATTERSTON, 
Sec. National Washington Monument Society. 





The Clay Festival.—We do not think it out of 
place to mention somewhat at length the principal 
feature of the celebration of the birth-day of 
HENRY CLAY, which lately took place in the 
city of New-York. Aside from the many associa- 
tions which connect themselves with the name of 
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that great man, an increasing interest attaches 
itself to each successive anniversary of his birth 
which he is permitted to see. 

The speech of Gov. Jones on this occasion needs 
no comment, and we cannot offend by placing it on 
permanent record. 

Goy. Jones, of Tennessee, was called on to re- 
spond to the toast, “Our ee a His appearance 
for that eorpere was greeted with marked applause ; 
three cheers were called for, and given him; 
and then three more, and then a repetition. He 
spoke as follows:—“I thank you most sincerely 
for the privilege which I enjoy of being present on 
this very interesting occasion. It always affords 
me a pleasure to meet with my countrymen in 
every part of this wide-spread Union of ours; but 
there is something—and I scarcely know what it 
is—which renders the present occasion one of pecu- 
liar interest to me. Itis, certainly, one of the most 
interesting occasions of my life. Sir, it is a circum- 
stance of the most pleasing kind; and yet that 
i is mingled with a melancholy shade. 

ou have assembled here, and for what? To 
pay honor to the name and to the character of an 
American citizen. And who is he, and what 
is he? ‘The Mill-boy of the Slashes’ [Loud 
cheers.] Sir, what brighter commentary [here the 
orator pointed to one of the banners, representing 
the young Clay departing from his humble home] 
can be written on the character and the genius of 
American institutions, than are to be found in that 
illustration, and in this vast multitude? A boy, 
starting from the utmost obscurity of life—a poor 


mill-boy—and multitudes, and States, and empires 
—ay, and worlds, if they were—to do homage to 


his name. [Overwhelming applause. } 

“And is there not enough in the history, which 
may be traced from the state of the humble mill- 
boy to the proud and glorious height which none 
but angels may dare to tread—is there not enough 
in that, I say, to call forth the true and glorious 
heart-felt devotion of every American freeman of 
this country, which he says he knows alone, without 
North or South, or East or West ¢ [Loud cheers.] Is 
there not enough in this country to fill the largest 
desires of patriotic ambition? I come not here, 
sir, for the purpose of eulogizing Henry Clay. He 
needs no eulogy. The history of his country for 
half a century is one interminable, undying eulogy 
of Henry Clay. [Great applause.] Tell me of the 
historian, and I honor him ; but why should he at- 
tempt to write the history of Henry Clay? It is 
written on every American heart. It has a glori- 
ous tradition, It needs no type ; it shall descend 
from heart to heart, and from generation to gene- 
ration, till time shall be no more. [ Applause.] Sir, 
: “eet ier 
instead of yielding to the suggestions of a moderate 
ambition, he has loved his country, he has served 
his country, and nothing but his country has been 
the polar star by which he has been guided. And, 
sir, when the storms and the tempest and the clouds 
have loured around this country, and when other 
hearts were failing and trembling, where did you 
find this man of ambition? Ever true to himself, 
ever faithful to the great vital and cardinal principles 
which he professed, standing by his country through 
good and through evil report. rs. racy 4 And, 
sir, in the darkest hour of our country’s history, 
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when other hearts were quailing and trembling, 
and when freedom itself stood in consternation, not 
knowing what the result might be, where did you 
find Henry Clay? Do you remember the great 
Missouri question? There he stood and vindicated, 
not the cause of himself or of a party, but of his 
country, his whole country, and nothing but his 
country, Japeroeges applause. } And again, 
sir, when the storm was louring, and when hope 
itself had fled ; when the friends of freedom wore a 
gloom; when the ministers and ambassadors of 
Heaven itself were wearing sackcleth, and looking 
with fearful consternation to the coming crisis, in 
1832, who was it that came forward and offered 
himself as a sacrifice? Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 
[Cheers.] Again, another fearful crisis came up im 
the history of this country of ours. I, sir,and you, 
sir, and all of us remember but two short years 
ago, when the whole nation was convulsed from 
centre to circumference, and when the proudest 
hearts were made to tremble and to fear. Who 
was the great champion then? Who wasthe man 
that could come and stand on the shore, and say to 
the angry waves, apart from passion and prejudice, 
‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther? Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky. [Immense applause.] Tell 
me of his services to the country ; tell me of his 
honorable services ; of his long years of devotion 
and sacrifice; of the pains and the anguish and the 
torture of public service ; tell me of his persecution ; 
tell me of his trials and of bis triumphs; tell me 
of Greece, and of the South American Republics ; 
tell me all the pride and glorious pictures of his 
character ; but, away from all, tell me where was 
the man, living or dead, who thrice saved his 
country ¢” 

“Tell me of the man that thrice, in three quar- 
ters of a century, was called of God to stand out 
and save and redeem his country! [Great ap- 
plause.] That man is Henry Clay. Here is the 
old camp, here is the old guard; but as for my- 
self, I say I am ambitious; ay, write it down, I 
say Iam ambitious. I would rather be a member 
of that “old guard,” endorsing the character, and 
principles, and practices, and the memory of Henry 
Clay, than to follow in the train of the proudest 
man that ever trod the earth. And, sir, it is that 
sentiment, ‘I know no North, no South, no East, 
no West, nothing but my country, which draws 
Henry Clay to my heart. If I believed he was 
a sectional man, I could not love him. If I be 
lieved he had a sentiment in his soul which 
would lead him to disregard the rights of one 
part of the Union for the sake of unother, I 
would despise the man. [Cries of Bravo.] Is it 
not strange, my countrymen—I had like to say, my 
friends—that members of the same great family, 
having an identity of intellect, a community of 
feeling and sentiment, and who are bound to the 
same destiny, would cherish such miserable, such 
low, such humiliating, and, religiously speaking, 
[bowing to the Rev. Mr. Chapin,] such damnable 
preujdices as sectional animosities, [great applause 
and approbation,] that we cannot live together 
harmoniously, and as members of the same family, 
without discord? What have you to gain by 
quarrelling with me? What have I to gain by 
quarrelling with you? Your interest is my in- 
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terest, my interest is your interest, and you can no 
more exist as a free, prosperous, happy, heavep- 
blest people, without us, than can we without you. 
[Enthusiastic applause.] We can no more exist in 
prosperity without you, than you can without us. 

“ Gentlemen, I have a word more to say, and then 
Iam done. This is a pleasant, yet sad occasion. 
We have met to commemorate the birth-day of a 
great American statesman. The next time you 
assemble here, in all human probability, will be to 
commemorate his birth and his death. That great 
light which has shone so brightly in the political 
firmament is fast going out. How sad is it, in hours 
of contemplation, to gaze on the sinking luminary 
of day, as it declines and loses its brightness in 
the western firmament! And yet we know that 
in a few revolving hours it will come back on us 
with all its brightness, with all its refulgence, with 
all its greatness. With feelings akin ta these I 
gaze on that bright and glorious political luminary 
that has lightened this world for half a century, 
and see it day by day as it sinks quietly into 
eternity, never again to enlighten the we I 
stand by him every day of my life, and I see that 
bright and glorious spirit of his as he approaches 
his last hour, and with a philosophy not Roman or 
Platonic, but with a Christian philosophy, gazes 
- that approaching event with all the calmness, 
all the composure, all the self-possession which can 
fill the heart of an honest man and of a patriot. 
When next you meet here, he will, in all human 
probability, be in glory. But, sir, [ may say that 
if your heart and my heart, if your prayers and 
my prayers could avail any thing, he would long, 
long, long live to bless his land. But the fiat has 
gone forth, and it becomes us as his friends, as his 
admirers, as his countrymen, to bow to fate, and 
submit without a murmur, One thing gives con- 
solation to my heart, and that is, that when he has 
passed from the scenes of life, then, then calumny 
will have done its last; then, then slander and 
detraction, deep, dark, and damning, will have 
done its last ; then, then, then alone will the Ameri 
can heart feel that they have lost a man; and then 
alone will his pure and patriotic heart feel and 
enjoy the full measure of that hope, and joy, and 
felicity which a just God will award to such vir- 
tue aud patriotism, Farewell, gentlemen.” 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


The state of the Union has been the exciting 
topic of Congressional discussion during the last 
month. The magnitude of the subject seems to 
have required the services of constant Committees 
of the Whole ; and the speakers who have expatiat- 
ed upon its merits do not appear to have confined 
themselves within any given range of discussion. 
The reviewing of the merits of ditferent Loco-foco 
Presidential candidates, and the mooting of the 
etymological derivation of a term applied by very 
young men to these who have the misfortune to 
be their seniors, have been the most engrossing 
points of Congressivnal deliberation since our last 
Issue. 

The Homestead Bill is still in debate. The vast 
importance of this bill, and the constantly increas- 
ing claims it is putting forth for public attention 
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and Congressional legislation, will urge its speedy 
settlement. 

On the 8th of April, the House being in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill which proposes to give the public 
lands, on certain conditions, to the settlers thereon, 
Mr. Chandler said :-— 

“ While I feel gratified at obtaining the floor, 
I feel also at what great disadvantage I stand be- 
fore the committee at the present moment. There 
has been a spice of politics infused into the debate 
upon this question, something of the kind which 
resembles ‘allspice ? for, however much we may 
feel disturbed by such talk upon our party failings, 
there is no man here who would not rather smile 
than cry over that which was well said, however 
severely meant, 

“Ten years ago, when some one proposed a 
measure like this, the public press poured ridicule 
upon a scheme which was denominated ‘the vote- 
been oh project,—a sort of Hellenic ver- 

al composition, which was at once expressive of 
the supposed object of the author and the con- 
tempt of the opposer; but tempora mutantur and 
nos mutamur cum illis, That is, ‘the tenure of 
our public lands has changed, and opinions, it is 
evident, are changing with them. The lands seem 
pledged for the public debt, yet we vote them to 
foreigners. Let any one come with claims upon 
our sympathy, and we offer that which we fect is 
most agreeable to our common appetite. We grant 
them townships of land; some accept, and some 
ask for even more substantial aid. 

“ Well, sir, if we are so free with these public 
domains with foreigners, why not gratify the ap- 
petite and promote the views of our own citizens ¢ 
Why not be generous to those who have at any 
time exposed their lives or health for the public 
good? Why not grant to them what they ask 
for? Are the defenders of European states of 
more consequence than the defenders of the United 
States? Our own people fought and bled for 
these lands; let them have an individual right in 
some of them. 

“Mr. Chairman, the virtue and independence of 
a republic are only the aggregate of the virtue 
and independence of the people who compose that 
republic; and if a plan can be devised and exe- 
cuted for drawing from the common haunts of eur 
cities those whom misfortune is tempting to vice, 
and giving them the blessing of possession, the leave 
and means to toil and to live, that plan should 
command our support. If we can remove men, 
women, and children from the horrible communica- 
tions of densely packed garrets and cellars, where 
want of family privacy is destroying all delicacy 
of thought, and place them in the wide space of 
one vacant quarter-section, do we not regenerate 
their minds, and baptize them into the hope and 
practices of decency and good citizenship ? 

“IT reckon as nothing, Mr. Chairman, the objec- 
tion to the bill, that ‘few will be able to reach 
the public lands from the Atlantic cities.’ Cer- 
tainly, if any wish to go, the knowledge that land 
can be obtained for nothing but settlement must 
be an inducement, because the money which is 
now required to purchase the land might, under 
the bill, be used to take the family to the new 
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acquisition, and assist in the purchase of the most 
essential articles of husbandry and housekeeping. 
But philanthropy, that assists the poor laborer to 
leave the city, that he may find employment in | 
the rural districts, would have a double motive for 
liberality, if a homestead rather than a hireling 
employment were to be obtained. But at most, 
Mr. Chairman, if the poor of the cities and crowded 
portions of the Atlantic States could not reach 
these lands, then the argument that the passage 
of the bill would deprive the country of its lands 
falls to the ground. 

“But then it is objected that these lands will | 
go to the Western people, and not enure to the 
benefit of those of the East. Well, so it will, Mr. 
Chairman, if the East will not or cannot profit by 
it. The land will certainly not come down to us; 
we must go up to that. But what then? Su 
pose, at the worst, that the Western men should 
alone seize upon the ple of these grants, and | 
alone directly profit by them; what then? 

“But suppose, sir—for this is the argument— 
suppose nobody should be helped but the Western 
people? It is something to help them, especially 
as we shall not injure others thereby. It is some- 
thing to help them ; for I reckon them among the 
American people. And to know that we have 
given a sturdy Western man one hundred and | 
sixty acres, which he accepts on the condition that 
he shall cultivate them, is to be certain that we 
have established at least one family. Besides, sir, 
the Eastern States vote land to the Western rail- 
roads, that custom may come to them from the | 
far West. May we not, then, vote land to the 
Western men, that we may have permanent West- 
ern customers? It is an argument in favor of the 
grant of alternate sections to railroad companies, 
that the greater chance of settlement increases the | 
value of the sections retained. If that is so, then | 
it is more true that the settlement, the real oecu- 
pancy and cultivation of one quarter-section, will 
give additional value to the others, The argu- , 
ment, sir, is cumulative. 


* * * 
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“The number of acres undisposed of on the 30th 
of June, 1851, may be seen from a statement | 
which I have had prepared by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, as follows: 


States and Territories 
Ohio, - 
Indiana, - 
Niinois, - 
Missouri, = 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 
Florida, 
lowa, 
Wisconsin, 
California, 
Minnesota Territory, 
Oregon Territory, 
New-Mexico Territory, 
Utah Territory, - 
North-west Territory, 
Nebraska Territory, 
Territory, 


Total, - 
“From this table 


Acres undisposed of. 
302,195.62 | 
1,049,680 91 | 
8,219,628,72 
26,035,5"9,32 | 
15,486,8 19.23 
8,849, 165.11 
13,579,384 47 
20,011,143.77 
22,303,746.72 
32,863,518.66 | 
25 ,661,550.27 | 
24,506,294.83 | 
~ 120,447,840,00 
50,975,983 1.85 | 
- 206,349,233,00 
127,3834,040.00 


} 


= 87,488,000,00 
119,789,440.00 


1,400,632,305, 48 
readily be seen to 
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what States the largest number of acres of the 
public land have been donated, and for what pur- 
poses, I will not go into the figures in detail. All 
I desire to show in this connection is the extent of 
the ere domain, and that out of the fourteen 
hundred millions of acres unsold and unappropri- 
ated, one hundred and sixty millions might be well 
donated to actual settlers. 

“Tt must be evident that we have reached a 
point where these public lands must cease to be 
the means of direct revenue to the nation. Claims 
of various kinds multiply ; liberality towards those 
who have served the country, enlarged encourage- 
ments to public enterprises, and charity to afflicted 
emigrants, are placing these possessions of the 


‘nation in a position that forbids a hope for the 


Treasury from them; and that, Mr. Chairman, is 


| not all: The liberality of the government, that 
| bestows so much public domain, or rewards there- 


with so many entitled to public consideration, is 


| not inducing settlement, but generally it is placing 


millions of acres in the hands of speculators who 
have never seen and will never see their vast and 
cheaply acquired estates, 

“What we need as a compensation for our land 


(for at any rate the price, when sold, is nominal) 


is settlement; and the plan proposed in this bill is, 
that no man shall come into possession of a single 
acre of the soil until he enters upon its occupation 
and improvement. This I consider one of the 
strong points of the case. If without public claims, 


_ without military service, these lands were to be 


given in undivided masses, no benefit to the public 
could result, because the right of settlement and 
the benefit of preémption already exist. I there- 
fore am led to regard this disposition of a portion 


of the lands as presenting a means of assisting 


yublic police, promoting public good, and gratify- 
ing a most natural and laudable longing of the 
human heart. 

“If the views which I have taken of the main 
provisions of the bill now under consideration are 


| not incorrect, then I think we may conclude that 
| the plan of granting quarter-sections of land to 


actual settlers comes to us with the following, 
among many other negative and positive claims 
upon our favorable consideration: 

“First. It is not in violation of any provisions 
of the Constitution of the country. 

“Second. No power of Congress is exceeded by 
such grants. 

“Third. It grants no favor to one which is not 
free to all. And if the granted lands are less ac- 
cessible to the Eastern than to the Western resi- 
dent of these States, that is only the result of 
accidental location, and is fully balanced by other 
general legislation, which, from similar causes, 
operates to the advantage of the East. 

“Fourth, It assists the unfortunate, and multi- 
plies private comfort, domestic happiness, and social 
propriety. 

“Fifth. It tends to free the cities from a too 
crowded population, always unfavorable to order. 

“Sixth. It wastes no domain, but rather, if fair- 
ly carried out, gives additional value to the conti- 
uous unoccupied ion; and while it confers on 
the citizen the real title of ‘lord of the soil,’ which 
the Constitution allows in theory, it secures his 
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attachment to his own, and becomes a pledge of | 
his love ard devotion to the country of which he 
now forms a part. 

“With sentinels thus placed along our outer | 
and our central frontiers; with men thus bound | 
to the soil and the government, the constant ex- 

ansion of this nation suggests no apprehensions 
‘or its peace, or for the perpetuity of its institu- 
tions. The farthest outpost on the frontier is oc- | 
cupied by those who own the soil, and are a part | 
of the nation. With them, peace and order are | 
the truest private interests, as wellas public bless- | 
ings; and instead of being hunters of men and | 
beasts, assimilating to savage life and savage feel- | 
ings, they are the messengers of order, peace, and 
prosperity. 

On Monday, April 13th, in the Senate, a message 
was received from the President of the United 
States, covering a report from the Secretary of 
State, made in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate of the 4th ultimo, calling for copies of all 
communications relative to the empire of Japan 
tht may be on file in either of the Executive 
Departments, particularly the instructions under 
which Com. Biddle visited Japan in 1846, c&c.; 
which was ordered to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

We give an extract of the letter of President 
Fillmore to the Emperor of Japan: 

“T send you by this letter an envoy of my own 
appointment, an officer of high rank in his country, 
who is no missionary of religion. He goes by my 
command to bear to you my greeting and good 
wishes, and to promote friendship and commerce 
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between the two countries. 


May, 


“You know that the United States of America 
now extend from sea to sea; that the great 
countries of Oregon and California are parts of the 
United States; and that from these countries, 
which are rich in gold and silver and precious 
stones, our steamers can reach the shores of your 
happy land in less than twenty days. 

" y of our ships will now pass in tg year, 

rhaps in every week, between Califor- 
nia and China; these ships must pass along the 
coasts of your empire; storms and winds may 
cause them to be wrecked on your shores ; and we 
ask and expect from your friendship and your 
greatness kindness for our men and protection for 
our property. We wish that our people may be 


| permitted to trade with your people, but we shall 


not authorize them to break any law of your empire. 

“Our object is friendly commercial intercourse, 
and nothing more. You may have productions 
which we should be glad to buy, and we have pro- 
ductions which might suit your people. 

“Your empire contains a great abundance of 
coal; this is an article which our steamers in going 
from California to China must use. They would 
be glad that a harbor in your empire should be 
appointed to which coal might be brought, and 
where they might always be able to purchase it. 

“In many other respects, commerce between 
yee empire and our country would be useful to 

th, Let us consider well what new interests may 
arise from these recent events, which have brought 
our two countries so near together, and what pur- 
pose of friendly amity and intercourse this ought 
to inspire in the hearts of those who govern both 
countries.” 
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The Operatic Library. New-York: S. French, | 
151 Nassau street. 1852. 


When the great showman of America negotiated 
with the Swedish songstress for that series of con- 
certs by which he has become enriched, and, what 
is of vastly more consequence, by which the Ame- 
rican nation has been taught to appreciate the 
richness of artistic and foreign music, he felt, no 
doubt, that the enterprise he was about to enter 
upon was more than ordinarily hazardous. To 
obviate misfortune, and as far as possible to pro- 
mote success, a system of machinery was put in 
motion, by which it became necessary that every 
one in this country should hear and read about the 
history and the genius of the northern prima donna. 
Essayists were liberally paid to stimulate the 
attention of the public; prize songs were written; 
the newspapers were kept full of accounts of the 
past triumphs of the singer who was so signally 
to gain fresh ovations in the new world; and the 
genius of the first of modern female singers, aided 
by the carefully laid plans of an astute schemer, met 
with a reward commensurate to its merit. Never 
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was a triumphal march so triumphant as that of 
Jenny Lind; no sums of money seemed too great 
to be lavished upon her by our money-loving 
people; no “beggarly accounts of empty boxes” 
disturbed her emotions, or caused the manager to 
repent of his bargain; full houses attended her 
every where ; individuals made themselves famous 
by giving moderate incomes for single seats, In 
small cities, where fiftv-cent concerts had been 
deemed extravagances, the sums obtained for 
benches almost equalled the average of the enor- 
mous receipts furnished by New-York and Phila- 
delphia. The nation became musical, partly, it 
must be owned, by reason of advertisements, puffs, 
and the influence of fashion, but in a great mea- 
sure, also, because for the first time it was hearing 
the best music of the best musical authors of the 
world, through the medium of a vocalist for whom 
Mozart and Bellini might have been proud to com- 


Since that time, neither the ability nor the will- 
ingness of Americans to manifest a liberal appre- 
ciation of good music has been matter of doubt. 
| If all musical experiments have not since been 
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successful, all managers have not been Barnum, The various sentiments of its characters, and of its 
and all vocalists have not been Jenny Lind. The | successive stages, are made subservient to one. 
impetus given to musical taste asi angen slackened | The genius of the composer preserves a unity 
from its first violence, and have me confined | throughout his work, such as is always fascinating, 
within definite bounds ; but it is constautly mani- | and always effective. Whatever of art he has at 
festing its existence by its every day visible effects. his disposal, whatever of musical wealth he is able 
Musical Europe ten years, five years ago, looked | to dispense, whatever of harmony he can infuse 
upon us as barbarous, and the advent of even a | among the different creations of his intellect or his 
second-rate foreign vocalist or sees upon our | fancy, these are met with in perfection in that style 
shores was a matter of note. The case at present | of mingled musical and dramatic composition to 
is very different. The European artist, tired for a | which we give the name of opera. 
season of the sameness of his career at home,| In a preceding number, we alluded to the ill 
regards America as the scene of a luxurious and | success that attended the first attempts to estab- 
profitable vacation, and makes his Hegira from | lish a permanent opera in this country. This ill 
the old world to the new, with the same certainty | success, however much it might have been regretted, 
of success which attends every one every where, | was not unaccountable, and had it not then occurred, 
whose calling is in repute, and whose talents in his | would have been cause for wonder. At the time 
peculiar calling are eminently noticeable. of these efforts, we had enjoyed very little musical 
The success of Parodi, among other facts, amply | culture, and had had few opportunities of hearing 
shows the truth of what we have just said. She | first-rate artists. To take the first step in such 
is a vocalist of genius, but in no way entitled to | cases is always difficult, and rarely profitable. Did 
rank above any one of a dozen prima donnas who | an enthusiastic manager solicit European vocalists 
have, in the last few years, proceeded from that | to try their fortune in the new world! They were 
country to which she owes her origin. Hersinging, | obliged for the offer, but they were very well off in 
however, is such as we rarely hear excelled. Her | their present situations, and were unwilling to risk 
action is striking, and is the fruit of much careful | certainties for uncertainties. There were plenty of 
study. In two characters, Norma and Lucrezia | indifferent singers ready at any time to venture 
Borgia, she may justly be called eminent. But | any where, but from such material no manager 
ten years ago, if she had thought it worth while to | could hope to fill his treasury. Thus, good singers 
come to this country, she would hardly have found | could not be obtained, simply because the experi- 
an audience, except it might have been obtained | ment of introducing good singers into America had 
for a short season in one or two of our most popu- | never been tried; and as the inferior rank of 
lous cities. The rich melody of her Italian voice | vocalists were not warmly patronized, the better 
would have passed for jargon; her acting would | class were more unwilling than ever to hazard the 
have seemed strange, and to many distasteful; | expenses and the difficulties of a season in the 
and unsupported by a trained company, however | United States. 
her concerts might have been received, the opera- Palmo, however, opened an opera-house with the 
tic performances in which she would have sustained | best singers he could procure. It wasa snug little 
the chief part, would have been at least unappre- | box in Chambers street, New-York, somewhat like 
ciated, and it is hardly less safe to say, unsuccessful. | the Astor Place Opera-house, on a very reduced 
But Parodi, if she has not made a half million | scale. He gave us some very good music, and 
of money in the short space of a year and six | somealso that was not very good. Audiences were 
months, has had good reason to be satisfied with her | neither large nor steady. The performances were 
reception. In New-York and Philadelphia she has | unmercifully ential and ridiculed. The low 
been warmly applauded by a succession of crowded | theatres made game of him. He brought out 
houses; in her tour through the country she has | “ Zampa,” or the “ Red Corsair,” with all the scenic 
been greeted by full audiences, even in the minor | effect at his command, and entertained hopes of 
towns. And whatever disadvantages may attend | creating a sensation. In less than a week, the 
foreign vocalists, this was peculiar to her, that she | audiences of Chatham street were roaring with 
was following hard in the wake of the most emi- | laughter at a parody, entitled “Sam Parr,” or the 
nent of singers, who might be supposed to have | “Red Coarse Hair.” There is a scene in the opera 
absorbed all the money which, for a season at least, | where a statue turns upon its pedestal, and ad- 
the public could afford for musical gratification, | dresses the affrighted Zampa, amid the accompani- 
and with whom all comparisons must of necessity | ments of loud and solemn music. In the travesty, 
be disparaging. a beer-barrel is made to revolve upon a pivot, and 
The success of the opera must, after all, be re- | a ragged and hatless loafer within sings a maudlin 
garded as the criterion of the public taste. The | song in the ears of the drunken hero. 
opera is the only full exposition of music, Con- Between the enterprises of Palmo and Maretzek, 
certs, no matter how carefully elaborated or judi- | two attempts toward the permanent establishment 
ciously made up, are from necessity scrappy and | of the opera were made by Fry and Sanquirico. 
incomplete. The most scientifically selected con- | rom various causes, both were unsuccessful. The 
cert that could be performed, would be, in com- | former, however, did not entirely lose his labor in 
a with the representation of “ Don Giovanni,” | the sacrifice of his money ; for om A he abandoned 
ike the reading of the “ Beauties of Shakspeare” to | is endeavors, the building in Astor Place had been 
the representation of “Hamlet” or “ Othello. built, and stood invitingly open to any one suffi- 
An opera, composed by a master of the musical | ciently adventurous to,risk his name and his fortune 
art, we may conceive, possesses all the requisites of | in an enterprise in which all his predecessors had 
music. Its effect is heightened by dramatic action. met with disaster. 
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Maretzek has not entirely succeeded, neither has 
he failed. He has met with triumphs amid reverses; 
and by his unremitting energy has shown, that if 
he could not always command success, he was 
never undeserving of it. He has made us ac- 
quainted with vocalists whom we should never 
have heard but for his interposition, and has at 
times shown us what we consider no less beautiful 
than rare—a well-attended, full-dress opera. On 
this point of full dress we may have more to say. 
Such vestimental regulations do not please the 
republican tastes of the Americans, The experi- 
ment has been satisfactorily tried, and those who 
were most interested in the establishment of such 
regulations have fallen far short of doing their part 
toward carrying them through. We dislike to use 
the term aristocracy. It is an odious and an inde- 
terminate word, liable to misconstruction, and often 
significant of ill feeling. But the fact is undeniable, 
that the peculiar class whom Maretzek wished to 
conciliate by adopting the opera regulations of the 
old world, although they professed to like the 
regulations, and even insisted on them as the con- 
dition of their patronage, have neither supported 
the manager nor his system, and have, by their 
demands, and by their subsequent neglect, brought 
the opera into a degree of unpopularity which it 
will require some time to do away with. 

The “ People’s Opera,” first introduced by Marti, 
at Castle Garden; afterwards established by 


Maretzek, at the same place ; and finally localized | 


at Niblo’s by the Artists’ Union, will, we think, 
hereafter continue in successful operation during 
a large season of each year. The arrangements 
just completed by Mr. Niblo in Europe warrant us 
in such an expectation. The Royal Opera of Lon- 
don should have its counterpart in the People’s 
Opera on this side the water ; and it may happen 
that the Grisis and the Lablaches of a future 
period shall find their best encouragement and 
their most splendid triumphs in the great Ame- 
rican cities. 


Bracket’s Wreck. 


The Shipwrecked Mother and Child is the title 
of a group of statuary, wrought by Mr. Brackett, 
an American sculptor, and now on exhibition in 
the city of New-York. It has also been exhibited 
in Philadelphia and Boston, and is universall 
recognized as one of the finest works of art whic 
this country has yet produced. 

Our range of selections between the creations of 
American genius is limited. Comparison in the 
present instance seems to vibrate between the 
“ Wreck” and the “ Greek Slave ;” but the critical 
value of this comparison is small. Powers labored 
abroad; Mr. Brackett, not so fortunate, labored at 
home. In this country models are rare ; facilities 
for study are deficient ; the range among works of 
art is exceedingly narrow. U the greater 
advantages enjoyed abroad it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. The production of a work of art like 
this group of Mr. Brackett’s, amid the various de- 
ficiencies of observation and study which be must 
have severely felt, leads us to believe that a resi- 
dence abroad would place him among the first of 
modern sculptors. 





| 
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This is our candid impression. We have no inten- 
tion of flattering. We wish simply to be just, to 
award praise where it is due, and to criticize as 
seems n The “ Wreck” is a work that 
fastens attention; it is full of the elements of 
power. And, what is of equal consequence, it 
shows correctness of eye and skill of hand in its 
author. The anatomy of the figure is open only to 
trivial criticism. Two things alone show the inex- 

rience of the artist: the comparative want of 
finish throughout the entire execution, and the 
choice of inanimateness in place of the expression 
of passion. The former, time and practice will 
remedy. The latter need not be repeated un- 
less the sculptor has a particular design in so 
doing. 

By natural laws, a form and face redolent of 
passion and feeling, interest us more than when 
devoid of these emotions, In art, the difference 
is increased, for the reason that no human face can 
be either as passionless or as full of passion as it 
can be represented by art. A true picture or 
statue is always an exaggeration. We involun- 
tarily regard it as such, and our pleasure at behold- 
ing it is regulated accordingly. A wax figure can 
be made into a perfect fac-simile of the character 
whom it represents, and a wax figure is always 
monstrous, and in the majority of cases disgusting. 
But this is a digression. 

The bearing and the countenance of the “A pollo” 
express exultation ; the forms of “ Laocoén and his 
Sons” writhe in anguish, and their faces are dis- 
torted in mortal terror; the “ Venus” is contem- 
plative. These statues are alike emotional, and 
the world will never cease admiring them. The 

ower of representing these various passions raises 
its possessor to the first grade of artistic excellence. 
Another artist may handle the chisel equally well, 
but confines himself to inanimate subjects, to rigid 
forms, and to features locked in lifeless repose. 
His task is easier, and his skill is just so much the 
more limited in its range. 

The critical value of a comparison, we repeat, is 
small. We regard the perfect delineation of a 
form full of life and passion, with enthusiastic 
pleasure. We look at the perfect delineation of 
fixed and expressionless repose with simply calm 
satisfaction. The only comparison that suggests 
itsel{—a comparison in whose conclusions we do 
not solicit implicit credence—is, that the genius 
involved in the execution of the latter is not of an 
order equally high with that involved in the crea- 
tion of the former. Or perhaps, assuming that 
genius can ascend or descend at will, we should 
say, that genius would recreate itself over the 
inanimate statue, while it would be laboriously 
tasked over the statue whose expression was that 
of life and emotion. 


The application of these remarks is obvious. 
The shipwrecked mother, not dead, but extricating 
herself and her child from the whirl of the breakers, 
or gazing from some safe eminence at the tossing 
fragments of the ship,—hope for the safety of one 
whom she sees struggling with the waves, yet 
lively on her countenance,— would be a work from 
which, as to a pleasurable relaxation, the sculptor 
would turn to moulding the calm, beautiful, passion- 
less features of the sleeping form before us. 
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Hints to Employers. By Joszern P. Tompson. 
New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 


The Clerk’s Journal: a Weekly Gazette, advocat- 
ing Clerks Rights. New-York. 1852. 


The book we have quoted has been lying beside 
us unnoticed for a long time, and we should prob- 
ably have finally dismissed it with a brief men- 
tion, but for the appearance of the journal whose 
title we have also given. The articles in the few 
numbers of this journal which we have seen, are 
such as we should have expected; somewhat 
querulous, very declamatory, without definiteness 
of purpose, and hinting at measures altogether 
impracticable, and yet suggestive of facts in which 
every one is more or less interested. 

Whoever has carefully noted the various “labor 
movements” that have taken place both in this 
country and abroad during the fast few years, can- 
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not have failed to remark the strong tendency | 
among men of capital toward centralization, and | 
the equally strong antagonism manifested against 

it by workingmen and salaried dependants, The | 
luxury of power, at all times coveted by men of | 
every rank, instead of being found, as formerly, in | 
the command of troops of idle retainers or gay 
companions, is manifested at present in the dis- | 
posal of the greatest possible number of work- | 
men, or of clerks, attached only by the payment of 
wages, and submissive in proportion to the wealth 
of the master whom they serve. Manufactories, 
as in the case of the cutlery-rooms of Sheffield, or 
the looms of Manchester and Lowell, have a ten- 
dency to increase in size rather than in number, 
and so to centre round a given point, that a few 
owners shall direct and keep in virtual subjection 
an indefinite number of operatives. Mercantile 
establishments, as in the large cities of Europe and 
America, are constantly enlarging, while their 
actual number, in proportion to the amount of 
population they supply, remains comparatively 
stationary. It follows that the number of persons 
engaged independently in the various industrial 
crafts, and in commercial pursuits, is but little 
greater than many years ago, while journeymen 
of every trade, and clerks in every branch of busi- 
ness, are much more numerous, Hence arise an- 
tagonisms between capitalist and dependant, dis- 
position on the part of the one to compel as great 
a quantity of work as possible, and on the part of 
the other, to escape as much as possible from its 
performance; mutual dissatisfactions and aversions; 
secret councils on the part of owners, and “strikes” 
on the part of operatives ; complaints from one side 
of the inefficiency and idleness to which all depend- 
ants are tending, and complaints from the other 
side of the rapacity and selfishness displayed by 
all capitalists and employers. 

That this state of things is not without many 
disadvantages, and that for some reasons a great 
manufactory or a great store may be truly styled 
a “moral evil,” we are not disposed todeny. But 
we cannot admit that the world is the worse, after 


all, for this constantly increasing centralization of 


—-. If the mass of mechanics have not pre- 
cisely that independence which they would enjoy, 
did each one labor at his last or his loom under 








the shelter of his own roof, the average of their 
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wages is not less, and their wares are furnished to 
buyers at vastly lower prices. The amount of dis- 
tress at present existing in Manchester or Sheffield 
is no greater, in proportion to the number of work- 
men within those towns, than it formerly was among 
the cutlers and spinners scattered throughout York 
and Lancashire, while the fabrics which they pro- 
duce are furnished at a price which would formerly 
have been deemed impossible. The wages paid 
to competent journeymen in our various manufac- 
tories amount to a sum fully as great as would be 
realized by the average of workmen from the ex- 
clusive management of their own industry, while 
the lessons of order, regularity, and economy, 
which, in the discreet management of a large 
establishment, they cannot avoid being taught, are 
of great practical value to them in the disposal 
which they may have to make of their surplus time 
or earnings. Society, it may fairly be said, loses 
nothing in morals, and gains mae: | in wealth, by 
the centralization of mechanical industry. 

So, too, in the matter of trade, it is sufficient for 
us to quote the universal saying, that the largest 
houses, that is, the houses who transact the greatest 
amount of business, are enabled to sell the cheapest. 
A very small portion of arithmetic is required to 
calculate the difference of profit upon a given 
amount of sales, if in one case the goods are sold 
from a dozen different stores, and in the other are 
passed through the door of a single establishment. 
And although it does not follow in the latter 
instance, that because the profits of the proprietor 
are larger, the pay of those whom he employs is 
proportionately increased ; yet it will be found that 
the average of their wages 1s hardly inferior to the 
average profits of the proprietors of the dozen 
smaller establishments which we have supposed, 
and might, if we consider the risks and losses to 
which small proprietors are always subjected, and 
from which emp/oyés are of course free, be called 
absolutely, and in the long run, equal. 

Whatever may be the amount of dissatisfaction 
constantly exhibited by workmen and operatives, 
and whatever may be the circumstances that jus- 
tify it, it will, we think, be difficult for any of the 
class who are employed in mercantile establish- 
ments, either in our cities or our smaller towns, to 
find reasons in their own case for similar mauifes- 
tations of feeling. We should have supposed that 
no such feeling existed among this class, and that 
no such comparisons were being instituted between 
themselves and those engaged in the mechanical 
arts, were we not furnished the clearest proof to 
the contrary. We are told at one time of the 
superior wages enjoyed by the mason or the car- 
penter; at another, of the vastly smaller portion 
of time which the artisan is obliged to devote to 
those pursuits by which he gains his living; and 
at another, of the various institutions and journals 
devoted to his interests and his advancement. We 
are not told what we wish were never true, but 
which, in all fairness, should have been put in as a 
per contra argument, that the artisan’s chances of 
acquiring name, fortune, or high position, are much 
less than those of the clerk ; that society—and we 
must take society as it is, however false its deci- 
sions may be,—looks down upon the one, while it 
regards the other with sufferance, if not with kind- 
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ness; that the mill-owner will take his salesman or 
book-keeper into partnership, where he will not 
admit one of his workmen to alike privilege; that 
the lawyer's daughter will marry the shopman, 
when she would feel insulted at an offer from the 
blacksmith; that the great mass of property about 
our centres of civilization is owned by men who 
commenced life behind the desk or the counter; 
and that the ambition of most young men who do 
not enter professions is directed by their older 
friends to business rather than any one of the 
mechanical arts, as a road to the possession of the 
enjoyment of the good things and good opinions of 
the world. Nothing of all this are we told by any 
one of the eloquent advocates of “clerks’ rights,” 
and denunciators of hard-hearted and selfish em- 
ployers, to whom we are at times forced to listen ; 
and it is for this very reason we are tempted to 
doubt both the information and the wisdom of such 
asare foremost in disseminating this dissatisfaction 
among mercantile subordinates, and to question 
whether the responses they may receive from the 
more intelligent portion of their audience will be 
of genmeny that nature on which they may have 
reckoned. 

A little misguided enthusiasm, with a reasonable 
space of time to gather materials on which to 
employ itself, might be sufficient to conjure up a 
picture of perenne eg such as — 
appear positively a ing. For a picture like 
thie the oneal ets ms not he Saino 
nor the outlines of facts prohibited from swerving 
and varying as occasion should require ; but a great 
deal of truth might be incorporated into the 
coloring, and the sketch still remain to call forth 
our aversion, and our desire of interference with 
the circumstances portrayed. In such a picture 
we might behold the spectacle of thousands of 
young men engaged from morning till night in the 
occupation of writing down figures, sitting in un- 
comfortable positions, breathing an unwholesome 
atmosphere, unrelieved by relaxation, and cheered 
by very faint hopes of soon extricating themselves 
from their burdensome employment; a much larger 
number endlessly flitting to and fro behind counters, 
assiduously and yet unwillingly handing up and 
taking down bundles, rolls, and boxes, po a 
wares in which they have no interest, before the 
eyes of people with whom they can have no pos- 
sible acquaintance, obliged to talk fine when they 
would much prefer being silent, to smile whether 
they feel sober or gay, to appear active when they 
are ready to drop with fatigue, to overlook all 
affronts, however insufferable, and to affect pleasure 
at all witticisms, however dismal, often remaining 
at their station late at night, and only inhaling the 
out-door air on Sundays and occasional Selitigs 
another large number in establishments of a some- 
what different nature, working amid piles of bales 
and boxes, compelled to deliver orations to “ close 
buyers” over the superiorities of this or that style, 
or the cheapness of this or that assortment, hoist- 
ing at the ropes like porters whenever there is 
necessity for such services, working till midnight 
for weeks and months at a time, and always ex- 


pected and obliged to appear affable to all with 
whom they come in contact, and enthusiastic in the 
performance of their various duties: then we should 
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notice the wages allowed for so much exertion ; we 
should find here and there a lucky man earning a 
handsome support; a larger number making shift 
to live without denying themselves necessary com- 
forts or running in debt; a large number gaining 
a subsistence only by close economy , and still a 
large number in part or entirely maintained by their 
parents, and preferring to work for nothing at all 
rather than to lose their “situation.” 

Then again we should be pointed to the spectacle 
of old men, with gray hairs, and with shoulders 
mer 9 by confinement and hard work, toiling 
amid those petty and uninteresting details of busi- 
ness which are handed over to them by their 
employers as too difficult for boys and too tedious 
for themselves; receiving no more salary than they 
were receiving a score of years back, and still less 
able to look forward to competency and retirement; 
subservient and faithful, manifesting no inclinations 
of their own, enduring to live in the shadow of men 
who have been more enterprising or more lucky 
than themselves, and knowing no higher ambition 
in life than that of giving “ satisfaction.” We might 
be taken home with these men, and be shown how 
they live, and after what fashion their families are 
brought up; and we might derive some idea of 
the limited knowledge they possess of the enjoy- 
ments of life, of pleasurable relaxation, of inde- 
pares enterprise, of travel, of literature, of active 

nevolence, of refined society, and of mental cul- 
tivation. Then we might be shown how much their 
children have lost in the way in which they have 
been brought up; how little of free, wholesome, 
healthy existence they have enjoyed, and how little 
they were likely to enjoy; and the picture would 
be one from which we should gladly turn away. 

But what, after all, is the mercantile system as 
displayed in our great centres of business! Simply 
one where the natural selfishness of men finds its 
widest range; in which his acquisitive faculties 
may be kept, and are for the most part kept, in 
unremitted exertion; where incitements to lose 
sight of the interests of others, and especially of 
dependants, are most tempting; and in which there 
are the greatest chances both of success and failure. 
Men who have been accustomed to rely on others 
for aid and advice ; or who have by nature so much 
of veneration that they dare never venture into the 
way of those who are older or richer than them- 
selves; or who have been taught that if they de- 
vote their time to the pecuniary interests of others, 
their own will be reciprocally cared for; or who 
are conscious that they are not fit to take the fore- 
most rank in a busy, selfish, jostling crowd ; such 
men, if they are wise, will avoid mercantile sub- 
ordinacy in large towns, and leave that position, 
which ought never to be one of permanency, for 
those more ambitious and self-reliant individuals 
who enter upon its duties only as a means to an 
end, and who in their turn will give place to others 
of like stamp. Men of this latter class are the 
only ones who realize at once the duties and the 
profits of cassie g 

In no case, and in no department of business, 
has any man a right to complain. It is one of the 
most practical of our every-day remarks that this 
is a free country, and it is every one’s privilege to 
choose his calling for himself. We confess, that 
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amid all our sympathy for the discomforts and the 
positive hardships to which many of our clerks 
are subjected, and our sincerest wishes that all 
practicable measures for their alleviation may be 
speedily brought about, we cannot enter into their 
complaints, or lend an open ear to the recital of 
their wrongs. In this country—and we are not now 
speaking of any other—each individual's place is of 
his own choosing. If he is born and brought up 
amid city walls, he has it in his option to enter 
business or to earn his living by the plough or the 
plane ; or if he possesses the requisite talent, and 
will make the necessary sacrifices, he is free to 
undertake any one of the ae if he has been 
educated in the country, his facilities for disposing 
his own course are equally good. Circumstances 
may control him for a while, but his time of elec- 
tion will always come. There is always one time 
in a man’s existence when he chooses his pathway 
for life with his eyes open; and no matter how 
rigorously he may have been kept down before 
that event, for all after disadvantages of position 
he has chiefly to thank himself. We can hardly 
conceive of any degree of healthiness in that 
state of mind in which an individual shall remain, 
year after year, blaming others because he is not 
advanced, when he has been the sole means of 
placing himself and keeping himself where he is, 
and when he has allowed others, with no greater 
advantages than he might have possessed, to pass 
by and to rise above him. 

This is very far from being a perfect world; and 
in the relations of master and subordinate, em- 
ployer and employed, there is a vast deal of 
tyranny and selfishness displayed by those who 
enjoy the superior power. But in the immense 
majority of instances, the subordinate is partly to 
blame for this. A man who is worth the wages 
paid him does wrong, unless he is hampered by 
contracts such as very few Americans are willing 
to make, when he gives his time and labor toa 
tyrannical master, and he is justly punished in the 
endurance of inflictions from which it is his duty 
to escape. The question of demand and suppl 
enters largely into the readiness with which this 
principle is acted on, but its ethics are the same 
every where. When labor is scarce, employers 
will be considerate and gracious; when it is plen- 
tiful, they are apt to be imperious and exacting ; 
but there is a vice versd to this proposition also; 
and the laborer who submits to Sanlls oe injuries 


when labor is ppanme is as much to blame as 
the employer who puts up with injustice or fraud 


on the part of his men, when labor is scarce. The 
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obligations on one side, to be considerate and not 
to suffer injustice, are as binding as on the other, 
and will be equally recognized, did not the 
lack of capital and the pressing necessity of pre- 
sent subsistence stupify the discernment of that 
large part of society who would be most benefited 
by promptly acting up to this proposition. 

0 long as men are selfish, we may expect to find 
many individuals dissatisfied with the treatment 
they receive at the hands of those who possess 
authority. Clerks, undoubtedly, come in for their 
full share of the incitements to this discontent- 
ment; and the only recipe for the evil is self-denial 
and hard work. With this specific, and in this 
rich, republican country, no man need be long 
blaming fortune because he is a subordinate. 


“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Hydropathic Management By Jor. Suew, M.D. 

New-York: Fowlers & Wells. 

To those who wish to be posted up in measles, 
croup, Whooping-cough, and other infuntine diseases, 
this is an interesting work. We had no idea they 
could be made so pleasant. Our readers, bowever, 
must not misunderstand us. We recommend the 
volume, not the complaints in question. 

We particularly admire the 27th chapter, on 
Scarlatina. It cannot be too extensively read. It 
has touches of the poetical worthy the pen of Mr. 
Willis. Indeed, we suspect, if he were accused of 
it to his face, his blushes would be the frontispiece 
of scarlatina. 


Home Narratives; or Svories from Household 
Words. Edited by Cuartes Dickens. Put- 
nam’s Semi-monthly Library, No. 6. New-York: 
.G. P. Putnam. 1852. 

Isa; a Pilgrimage. By Canottve Curstsro. New- 
York; Redfield. Clinton Hall. 1852. 


Madeline ; a Tale of Auvergne. By Juiia Kava- 
waGu, author of “ Nathalie,” “Women of Early 
Christianity,” &c. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1852: ees 

Springlers and Tinglers. 
dventures of Colonel Vanderbomb. Hart’s Li- 
brary of Humorous American Works. Phila- 
delphia: A. Hart. 1852. 


Hearts Unveiled. By Saran Emery Saymore 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 
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